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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  hold,  or  rather  to  affect 
to  hold,  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  consi- 
derable disrespect.  Few,  perhaps,  are  sincere 
on  this  point :  but,  however  it  may  be  with 
others,  I  must  honestly  confess  the  truth,  and 
plead  guilty  to  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  frowns 
of  that  august  and  mysterious  power. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  first  suggested  to 
me  to  print  the  following  pages,  I  looked 
with  no  small  dismay  at  the  rambling  lucubra- 
tions of  my  diary.  They  had  been  hastily 
\%Titten  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  some  in 
the  carriage  as  we  drove  along,  some  on  return- 
ing from  a  sight  or  excursion,  while  the  enthu- 
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siasm  it  excited  was  yet  all  sparkling  and  un- 
subsided,— others  at  night  when  tired  and  more 
than  half  asleep  after  a  long  day's  journey.  In 
short,  in  every  mood  and  hiunour, 

"  From  grave  to  gay, — from  lively  to " 

no— I  cannot  finish  the  quotation,  I  hope  not 
**  severe ;" — ^written,  in  a  word,  without  order  or 
design,  save  to  catch  and  presen-e  the  passing? 
impressions  of  a  pleasant  tour. 

But  when  the  awful  word  ^^ publish^''  soimded 
in  mine  ears,  T  began  in  a  firight  to  check  my 
speed,  and  while  visions  of  "  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signors,"  and  criticising  dames  rose  up 
before  my  alarmed  hnagination,  I  thought  of  re- 
modelling my  rapid  sketches,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  to  appear  before  such  sober  company. 

My  purpose,  however,  was  over-ruled.  One 
wise  friend  decided  that  first  impressions,  given 
as  they  fall  warm  from  the  heart  and  fresh  from 
the  pen,  are  best,  because  most  natiural  and 
genuine. 

Another  said  something, — ^but  what  he  meant 
I  cannot  conceive, — about  a  certain  frog,  who, 
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though  a  respectable  enough  little  animal  in  his 
own  way,  thought  to  swell  himself  into  a  very 
magnificent  ox,  and  £adled. 

^'  But  all  this  egotism  t^  I  remonstrated,  still 
doubtfully  turning  over  the  leaves.  "  This  / 
— /  that  stares  at  me  from  every  page,  until  I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  the  impertinent  little  mo- 
nosyllable! "  I  thought,"  and  *^  I  felt."  What 
does  the  "  pensive  public  "  care  for  my  think- 
ings and  feelings,  though  they  might  interest 
******  or^^^^^^or  the  two  or  three 
others  for  whose  amusement  they  were  re- 
corded? Would  it  not  be  better  to  abstract 
what  is  personal  and  leave  the  rest  ?" 

But  no — the  "  Z**  had  its  defenders,  and  so 
there  it  stands  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head ;  like  Petrarch's  lover,  **  poco  spera,  e 
nulla  chiede."  Indeed  the  whole  thing  remains 
as  it  was  written,  currente  calamo.  This  must 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  inequality  and  occa- 
sional want  of  connexion  in  style,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  these  Souvenirs  been 
arranged  from  previous  notes  or  sketches. 

The  only  part  thus  filled  up  occurs  in  some 
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two  or  three  chapters  between  Falda  and  Leip- 
sig, — ^the  fatal  effects  of  sleepy  fits  after  long 
days'  journeys,  when  the  struggle  between  the 
pen  and  the  pillow  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

As  I  plead  humbly  for  indulgence,  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  denied  it.  I  hope  no  one  will  be 
so  cruel  as  to  break  my  "  butterfly  on  a 
wheel,"  and  that  the  following  pages,  as  they 
are  offered  without  pretension,  may  be  judged 
without  severity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Landing— Cassel  by  daylight^  and  Cassel  by  moonlight 
— Belgian  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 

Calais,  June  27th,  1836. 

A  FEW  miles  of  water  crossed,  —  two  hours 
gentle  heaving  upon  a  clear  blue  surface  scarcely 
disturbed  with  a  ripple, — and  all  is  changed  ! 

The  difference  between  the  two  countries 
strikes  forcibly  the  moment  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  pier.  Instead  of  the  orderly, 
demure-looking  English  girl,  with  her  close 
cottage  bonnet  and  sober-coloured  dress,  there 
is  the  poissarde  with  her  scarlet  boddice  and 
short  blue  petticoat,  her  cap  flying  back  from 
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her  merrj'  bronzed  face,  and  her  long  gold  ear- 
rings glancing  in  the  sun.  Groups  of  them  are 
scattered  about  in  every  direction,  in  the  most 
picturesque  variety ;  the  young  chattering, 
laughing,  and  bandying  jests  with  the  young 
seamen  in  their  blue  and  striped  night-caps, 
the  old  gossipping  together,  crouched  in  ori- 
ental-like attitudes.  And  then  the  men,  how 
different  their  thin,  eager,  intelligent  faces,  fiiU 
of  vivacity  and  curiosity,  from  the  round, 
smooth,  matter-of-fact,  business-like  physiog- 
nomy of  John  Bull ! 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
French  and  Irish — the  same  sort  of  noncha- 
lant, lounging  disposition  a  samuser^  the  same 
propensity  to  mind  every  one's  business  ex- 
cept their  own,  the  same  sort  of  complexion  > 
so  unlike  the  brilliant  red  and  white  hues  that 
strike  the  attention  of  a  visiter  of  the  land  of 
roast  beef.  There  is  sometliing  quite  extraor- 
dinary in  the  degree  of  cleanliness  of  which 
an  English  face  is  susceptible.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  soap  and  water  certainly  do  not 
seem  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  any  other 
skin ;  whether  it  be  the  manner  of  the  ablutions, 
or  their  frequency,  or  the  nature  of  the  surface 
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on  which  they  are  applied,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  no  physiognomy  in  the  world 
takes  a  washing,  and  shows  a  washing,  like  an 
Englishman's. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  trace  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  people — the  English  and  French, 
I  mean.  We  had  a  specimen  of  the  former  on 
board  the  steamer  which  brought  us  this 
this  morning  from  Dover,  who  was  quite  the 
beau  ideal  of  John  Bullish  reserve  and  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  buttoned  up  his  coat,  drew 
his  travelling-cap  down  over  his  face,  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  paced  the 
deck  with  his  mouth  hermetically  sealed, 
as  if  every  feeUng  and  faculty  were  close  se- 
cured under  a  Bramah  lock.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  young  Frenchman  seated  on  the  bench 
at  a  httle  distance,  who  has  just  taken  so  ani- 
mated and  affectionate  a  farewell  of  the  two 
ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  on  the  pier  ! 
His  hat  is  off,  his  lips  slightly  apart,  as  though 
about  to  break  into  a  smile,  while  his  eye 
wanders  round  upon  his  fellow  voyagers  with 
a  sort  of  anxious  sympathy  in  its  expression. 

There  is  nothing  so  attractive  as  this  disposi- 
tion to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others.     It  is 
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SO  kindly,  so  benevolent,  so  beautiful — forget- 
ting self,  to  **  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and 
rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice."  There  is 
something  almost  divine  in  the-  feeling,  and 
indeed  it  is  the  object  and  glory  of  religion  to 
produce  it. 

From  Calais  we  came  to  Cassel,  through  Ar- 
dres  and  St.  Omer.     Nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  the  day  and  the  drive.     The  coun- 
try was  highly  cultivated,  and  the  crops  rich 
and    luxuriant  to   the   greatest  degree.     One 
might  well  say,  the  valleys  stood  so  thick  with 
com  that  they  seemed  to  laugh  and  sing,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  with  the  exquisite  per- 
fume of  the  bean  fields  in  full  blossom  and 
the  newly   mown   clover.     We  were  charmed 
with  the  profusion  and  the  bright  colours  of 
the  wild  flowers  as  we  passed  along.      Pop- 
pies  of  the  most  splendid  scarlet,  were  mixed 
with  the  beautiful  blue  of  Oie  com  flower,  the 
large  white  convolvolus,  and  delicate  meadow- 
sweet.    The  fields  were  fiiU  of  people,  espe- 
cially women  in  their  gay  dresses  and  caps  of 
snowy  white,  or  coloured  calico. 

The  laborious  occupations  of  the  women  are 
▼ery  striking  to  an  English  eye.    The  great 
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fatigues  they  undergo,  and  their  exposiu*e  with- 
out bonnets  to  the  scorching  sun,  is  probably 
the  reason  why  they  become  old  and  ugly  so 
soon.  An  old  Frenchwoman  is  certainly  unique ; 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  such  a  com- 
plete network  of  wrinkles :  we  saw  some  to- 
day who  looked  more  like  Egyptian  mummies 
than  anything  else. 

French  posting  is  very  amusing.  The  four 
heavy-looking,  long-tailed  horses,  with  their 
rope  harness,  which  were  attached  to  the  car- 
riage at  Calais,  seemed  hardly  to  promise  the 
speed  at  which  they  afterwards  proceeded :  it 
was  curious  to  watch  the  countenance  of  the 
London  footman  on  the  rumble,  as  he  eyed  the 
uncouth  trappings,  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
astonishment,  pity,  and  contempt. 

From  Ardres  to  la  Recousse,  we  had  two 
post-boys  the  most  truly  French  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  driver  of  the  wheel-horses  was 
a  shrivelled,  skinny,  dried-up  old  fellow,  who 
was  almost  entirely  swallowed  up  in  his  huge 
boots ;  every  particle  of  flesh  seemed  to  have 
vanished  in  his  laborious  vocation,  and  nothing 
but  sinew  remained ;  his  thin  face  was  full  of 
vivacity,   and   two    small,  bright  black    eyes, 
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twinkled  from  their  hollow  sockets,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  irresistible  droller}^-. 

His  comrade  on  the  leaders,  which,  by  the 
way,  were  at  a  most  respectable  distance 
from  the  other  horses,  was  a  young,  scampish- 
looking  hero.  His  hat  was  perched  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  his  huge  mouth  distended 
fi'om  ear  to  ear,  as  he  flourished  his  whip  over 
his  head  with  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy. 
The  old  man  entered  into  the  fan  witli  fully 
as  much  spirit  as  his  companion,  and  when- 
ever the  horses  relaxed  for  a  moment,  we  could 
see  the  latter  turn  round  to  him  with  a  grin  of 
encouragement,  which  elongated  his  mouth  un- 
til every  tooth  in  his  head  was  visible.  Then 
ensued  a  fresh  and  most  vigorous  cracking  and 
floiuishing  of  whips,  and  our  old  friend  bumped 
away  at  full  gallop  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Any 
one,  to  have  seen  them,  would  have  thought 
they  were  two  wild  urchins  escaped  from  school, 
and  engaged  in  some  mad  holiday  freak,  instead 
of  people  pursuing  an  every-day,  and  certainly 
not  a  little  fatiguing  vocation.  But  what  will 
not  a  light  heart  and  buoyant  spirits  efiect  ? 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  lovely  than 
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the  view  from  the  inn  at  Cassel.  The  town 
stands  so  high  that  you  can  see  it  almost  the 
whole  way  from  St.  Omer,  standing  out  from 
the  sky,  and  backed  by  a  whole  row  of  tall 
windmills.  The  latter  are  very  frequent  all 
along  the  road,  and,  judging  from  the  bread- 
eating  propensities  of  the  people,  there  must 
be  ample  occupation  for  all.  You  scarcely 
meet  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  has  not  a 
huge  piece  of  bread  in  his  or  her  hand. 

A  long  wiuding  hill,  which  lasted,  I  should 
think,  frdl  two  miles,  led  us  to  the  town. 
When  we  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  la  Belle 
Sauvage,  or  la  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  as  it  is  other- 
wise most  appropriately  named,  the  steps  of 
the  carriage  were  let  down  by  a  buxom,  good- 
humoured,  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  in  her  neat 
crimped  cap,  short  smart  jacket  of  bright  scar- 
let, and  white  tablier  a  poches.  While  she 
was  bustling  about  and  getting  dinner,  we  de- 
Ughted  ourselves  with  the  surpassing  loveli- 
ness of  the  view  from  the  little  wooden  bal- 
cony outside  the  salon. 

The  whole  of  that  rich  and  luxuriant  country 
was  stretched  at  our  feet,  like  a  vast  map.  We 
seemed  suspended  over  it  as  in  some   aerial 
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gallery,  looking  down  upon  the  towns,  villages, 
woods,  and  fields,  that  sprang  up  in  every  di- 
rection, far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  nearer 
prospect  was  as  varied  as  it  was  beautiful. 
Corn-fields  and  rich  meadows,  intersected  with 
winding  roads,  that  looked  like  narrow  foot- 
paths,— ^rich  grassy  slopes  in  which  the  cattle 
were  luxuriously  reclining, — gardens,  with  the 
white  cap  of  a  peasant  girl,  or  the  bright  blue 
frock  worn  »;y  the  men,  glancing  through  the 
flowers  or  foliage, — groups  of  tall  trees,  with  here 
and  there  a  church-tower,  or  the  high-tiled 
picturesque  roof  of  a  cottage  shining  in  the 
evening  sun, — wreaths  of  light  blue  smoke  curl- 
ing gracefiilly  upward  against  a  back-ground 
of  dark  verdure,  all  these — ^but  why  do  I  at- 
tempt to  describe  what  is  really  indescribable  ? 
One  must  stand  on  the  balcony  of  tlie  salon 
Belle  Vue  in  order  to  judge  of  the  prospect, 
for  nothing  else  will  give  any  idea  of  its 
charms. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  delightful  in 
the  sounds  that  reach  the  ear  when  standing 
on  a  height.  They  come  from  below  blended 
in  such  beautiful  harmony,  softened  by  dis- 
tance, and  rising  upwards  in  such  indistinct 
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and  musical  murmurs.  It  was  quite  a  luxury 
to  listen  as  we  leaned  over  the  wooden  railings 
in  that  still  evening  hour.  The  song  of  the 
birds  came  floating  upwards  from  the  tops  of 
the  tall  trees  beneath,  together  with  the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle  in  some  quiet  valley  a  little 
farther  off.  Then  there  were  the  chimes  from 
some  church-tower,  and  now  and  then  the  sharp 
shrill  bark  of  a  dog  in  the  distance.  Nearer, 
rose  the  busy  hum  of  children'*s  voices,  and  the 
gay  laugh  of  the  young  peasants  from  the  fra- 
grant gardens  close  beneath  our  feet. 

We  obeyed  with  regret  the  summons  of  our 
active  attendant  in  the  scarlet  jacket,  who  came 
to  call  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  enchant- 
ing scene,  to  do  homage  to  the  table  she  had 
been  covering  with  true  foreign  profusion.  The 
dinner  was  a  long  business — we  thought  the 
demoiselle  would  never  have  done  bringing  in 
dishes ;  soup,  fish,  bouilli,  fiicandeau,  perdrix, 
poulets  au  petits  pois  well  sugared,  and  a 
dozen  other  dishes  of  meats  and  vegetables, 
kept  succeeding  each  other  mitil  we  began  to 
wonder  when  we  should  get  to  the  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  and  various  confectionaries  of  a 

French  dessert. 
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We  intended  to  have  started  from  Cassel 
next  morning,  but  there  was  something  so 
seductive  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  this  deli- 
cious spot,  that  we  resolved  on  devoting  a  day 
to  it  One  of  its  great  advantages  is,  that 
without  stirring  from  the  window  of  the  hotel 
you  can  enjoy  all  the  beauty  and  luxiu*y  of  the 
place  without  the  trouble  of  going  out  ex- 
ploring or  sight-hunting.  After  breakfast  we 
strolled  up  to  an  eminence  from  whence  the 
view  is  more  extensive,  more  astonishing  per- 
haps, but  I  think  not  so  beautiful  as  that  fr;om 
the  balcony.  Thirty-two  towns,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  villages,  are  said  to  be  visible  from 
this  spot,  where  the  eye  takes  in  a  circuit  of 
sixty  miles.  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  &c.  were  plainly 
to  be  seen,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance,  and 
the  various  steamers  sending  up  their  columns 
of  smoke  against  the  horizon. 

Close  to  Cassel  is  the  beautiful  chateau 
built  by  the  General  Vandamme,  so  distin- 
guished in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and 
who,  by  the  varjang  fortune  of  war,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  pass  a  year  in  Siberia, 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Culm.  He  was 
bom  at   Cassel,   and   has  bequeathed    to  his 
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native  city  a  monument  of  his   taste  in  this 
chateau  and  grounds. 

The  latter  are  beautifully  laid  out,  every  tree 
being  planted  by  himself,  most  of  them  of 
foreign  gro^'th,  and  transported  there  at  con- 
siderable expense.  The  parterres  and  jardins 
anglais  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  profusely 
adorned  with  marble  statues,  vases,  &c.,  to 
please  an  English  eye;  but  the  whole  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  chateau. 

It  was  with  a  melancholy  interest  we 
walked  through  them  after  learning  that  the 
proprietor,  son  to  General  Vandamme,  had 
only  a  few  days  before  expired  at  Ghent  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  a  solemn 
warning  of  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  tlie 
fairest  earthly  possessions.  Everytliing  around 
was  blooming, — full  of  life  and  beauty, — the 
roses  were  opening  to  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
rejoicing  the  eye  with  their  delicate  hues,  and 
regaling  the  smell  with  their  perfiune, — mul- 
titudes of  gold  and  silver  fishes  were  darting 
through  the  lakes  and  basins,  or  leaping  to  the 
suri^e  to  catch  the  flies  hovering  in  the  sun, 
— groups  of  beautiful  water-fowl  of  various 
kinds  were  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
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some  floating  in  drowsy  luxury  on  the  still 
water,  while  others  were  tending  their  young 
ones  in  little  wooden  houses  on  the  banks. 
Every  shady  nook  and  sunny  glade  of  this  little 
paradise  teemed  with  life  and  enjoyment ;  and 
he,  the  youthful  owner  of  these  fair  scenes, 
had  been  summoned  prematurely  to  leave  them 
all.  The  few  particulars  of  this  young  man, 
which  we  could  gather  from  our  guide,  were 
very  interesting.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the 
widowed  lady  of  Vandamme,  and  had  been  a 
long  time  ill.  Some  years  before  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  in  Ghent,  where  he 
had  possessions ;  they  were  to  have  been 
•    married. 

"  Ah !  comme  elle  etait  belle,  cette  jeune 
dame!"  said  the  man.  Everything  was  ar- 
ranged,— the  time  fixed,  —  when  she  took  a 
fever,  and  in  three  days  was  no  more  !  Monsieur 
was  never  the  same  afterguards !  Cela  Fa 
touche,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  heart,  with 
an  expression  and  gesture  of  true  French  sen- 
timent ;  **  mais  oui,  je  crois  bien,  cela  I'a 
touchy." 

Every  thing  in  the  house  was  sealed,  so 
that  we  could  not  see  the  furniture  and  suites 
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of  rooms,  which  we  were  told  were  very  splen- 
did. Their  late  lord  bequeathed  a  large  re- 
Fcnue  to  the  aunt  who  watched  over  him  with 
unremitting  tenderness  during  his  long  illness. 
He  likewise  left  considerable  anmifll  sums  to 
the  public  charities  and  poor  of  Cassel,  besides 
providing  for  all  his  old  domestics.  It  is 
therefore  supposed  the  charming  chateau,  with 
all  its  appendages,  will  be  sold.  If  so,  it  will 
probably  fall  into  EngUsh  hands,  as  it  is  a 
residence  fit  for  a  man  of  any  fortune,  and 
only  two  short  days'  journey  from  London. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  last  night  passed 
at  Cassel.  The  windows  of  my  room  were 
upon  tlie  balcony,  and  before  going  to  rest 
I  threw  open  the  casement  to  enjoy  a  last  look 
at  the  loveliness  beneath. 

The  night  was  superb,  the  moon  high  in 
the  heavens,  shining  bright  and  clear,  and  a 
few  silvery  clouds  floating  aroimd  her.  It  had 
been  oppressively  hot  all  day,  but  now  a 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  trees  were 
wanng  gently  under  its  influence  with  that  soft 
undulating  somid  that  comes  so  musically  upon 
the  ear,  like  the  distant  murmur  of  the  ocean 
on  the  sea-shore.     There  is  nothing  so  sooth- 
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ing,  so  refreshing  to  the  spirit,  as  the  rustle  of 
the  night  breeze  through  the  thousand  leaves 
of  the  forest,  and  I  never  felt  its  charm  steal 
so  sweetly  upon  me  as  when  gazing  on  that 
enchanting  prospect, — those  valleys  sleeping 
in  the  quiet  moonshine.  All  was  so  calm,  so 
still,  so  pure,  so  heavenly,  I  could  have  stood 
there  for  ever ! 

My  thoughts,  by  a  natural  transition,  rose 
from  these  fair  scenes  to  the  great  Being  whose 
beautiful  work  tliey  were.  Silently  Uiey  were 
telling  his  praises;  but,  oh!  how  impressive 
was  that  voiceless  eloquence  !  And  I  —  an 
atom,  a  speck  on  the  surface  of  the  vast  crea- 
tion, was  permitted  to  lift  up  my  feeble  voice  in 
adoration  with  theirs.  I  felt  assured — I  knew 
from  evidence  that  admitted  not  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  faintest  breathings  of  my  poor  human 
heart  could  reach  the  footstool  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent. It  was  almost  too  much, — too  great  an 
effort  for  weak  faith,  to  turn  from  the  surpass- 
ing wonders  of  his  almighty  hand,  and  say, 
"  And  this  is  my  Father,  my  Friend ;  he  who 
with  amazing  condescension  guides  and  di- 
rects my  steps,  and  deigns  to  hear  me  when 
I  plead  before  him  for  the  loved,  the  absent." 
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Adieu,  lovely  Cassel, — lovely  when  thy  luxu- 
riant beauties  are  sparkling  in  the  noon-day 
sun, — lovelier  still  when  they  lie  veiled  beneath 
the  moonbeams. 

It  was  with  a  pang  that  I  turned  away  from 
the  window,  for  the  idea  flashed  into  my  mind, 
— "  I  shall  never  look  upon  tliat  scene  again." 
But  why  should  I  regret  ? — what  right  has  a 
traveller,  a  way-farer,  a  pilgrim,  bound  for  a 
distant  and  a  better  country,  to  sigh  for  what  is 
left  behind  ?  Is  it  not  written  on  everj'  spot  of 
this  fair  earth,  "  This  is  not  your  rest !" 

The  country  between  Cassel  and  Lille  is 
very  interesting.  Such  sweet  pictiu'es  of  niral 
Ufe  met  our  eyes  at  every  instant,  that  we  could 
not  withdraw  them  from  the  scene  without,  and 
our  books  remained  undisturbed  in  tlie  car- 
riage-pockets. The  cottages  are  most  pic- 
turesque ;  high  roofs,  partly  thatched,  and 
partly  covered  with  shining  tiles  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  brown,  which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine.  In  most  cases  these  tiles  form  a 
sort  of  veranda  to  the  cottage,  with  vines  run- 
ning along  it.  Florian's  exquisite  pastoral 
descriptions  were  brought  constantly  into  my 
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mind  by  the  little  farms  and  mitairies  we 
passed — they  were  perfect  in  their  way.  Farm- 
ing utensils  hanging  up  under  the  shade  of  the 
verandas, — pots  and  pans  of  shining  brass  or 
brown  glazed  china,  or  other  articles  of  cottage 
furniture,  were  grouped  together  in  a  way  that 
would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of  a  Teniers  or 
a  Gerard  Dow.  Then  there  were  the  beau- 
tiful dark-red  catde  standing  under  the  trees, 
and  goats  tethered  at  the  door. 

But  I  ought  not  to  exclude  the  "  human 
face  divine"  from  the  picture,  inasmuch  as  it 
fonned  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  charm. 
Indeed,  if  the  costume  of  the  peasantry,  and 
its  colouring,  had  been  arranged  by  an  artist, 
I  doubt  whether  the  effect  would  have  been 
more  picturesque  or  beautiful.  They  were  all 
busily  engaged  in  their  rural  labours,  except 
here  and  there  where  a  whole  party  might  be 
seen  stretched  in  various  attitudes  asleep 
amongst  the  new-mouTi  hay. 

One  old  woman  at  a  cottage-door  particu- 
larly attracted  our  attention,  from  the  exquisite 
neatness  and  beauty  of  her  Teniers-like  cos- 
tume. The  small  Dutch  cap  plaited  close  to 
the  cheeks  was  of  the  most  unsullied  white ;  she 
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had  a  striped  blue  petticoat,  quilted  boddice  of 
a  different  colour,  and  the  fiiU  short  linen  che- 
mise-sleeves, so  well  known  in  the  old  Flemish 
paintings  ;  her  scarlet  neckerchief  looked  just 
out  of  the  folds,  and  was  put  on  ^^dthout  a 
wrinkle — there  were  plenty  in  the  old  darnels 
face.  Spotless  white  stockings,  velvet  shoes 
with  buckles,  and  the  flowered  cotton  cloak 
folded  neatly  across  her  arm,  completed  this 
very  correct  and  pretty  costume. 

As  we  approached  the  frontiers,  Flemish  be- 
gan to  replace  the  French  over  the  iim  and 
shop-doors,  and  on  the  affiches.  At  Bailleul 
all  the  women  and  girls  were  making  lace, 
seated  in  groups  outside  the  doors,  looking,  in 
their  gay  dresses,  like  so  many  little  parterres 
of  flowers.  Apropos  to  the  latter,  I  noticed  a 
pretty  blushing  girl  a  little  apart  from  the 
others  with  a  beautifril  bunch  of  roses  laid  on 
her  weaving  pillow.  They  were  probably  the 
offering  of  a  yoimg  man  who  stood  close  be- 
side her,  and  of  whom,  though  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  her  fingers,  she  seemed  to  be  thinking 
much  more  than  of  her  work. 

A  taste  for  flowers  appears  very  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry.      The  most  magnificent 
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cactus  I  ever  beheld  were  in  some  of  the  cot- 
tage wmdoivs  at  Armentieres.  At  first  I  ima- 
gined they  might  be  rare  even  here,  but  on 
going  on  a  short  way  farther,  I  saw  a  dirty- 
faced  little  urcliin  in  its  mother's  arms  tearing 
in  pieces  a  splendid  flower  of  this  kind,  which 
would  have  been  the  glory  of  an  English  con- 
servatory, and  have  excited  the  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uucliaritjblcness,  of  all  the  rival 
florists  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strange  it  is 
that  flowers,  a  taste  for  which  one  would  ima- 
gine to  be  the  purest  and  most  innocent  in  the 
world,  should,  on  the  contrary,  call  so  many 
evil  feelings  into  action.  There  are  many  brO- 
liant  exceptions  to  this  observation,  but  who 
has  not  remarked  the  jealousy  and  exceeding 
selfishness  of  flower-fanciers  in  general  ? 

Ever  since  we  left  Cassel,  we  had  been, 
as  it  were,  passing  through  pictures;  living, 
moving,  breathing  pictures  of  Teniers  and 
Willie.  It  was  delightful  to  look  on  the  reali- 
sation of  what  had  so  often  fascinated  us  on 
canvass.  No  wonder  the  Flemish  painters  ex- 
celled in  their  art — there  is  something  so  pe- 
culiarly picturesque  in  the  scenes  they  dwelt 
among  and  loved  to  delineate,  that  these  could 
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not  fail  of  calling  forth  every  latent  spark  of 
genius  in  their  nature.  Then  the  colouring 
is  so  rich,  so  vivid,  and  produces  such  beau- 
tiful contrasts.  We  were  never  wearied  of  ad- 
miring the  groups  of  pots  and  pans  lying  out- 
side the  farm-houses, — their  forms  graceful  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  in  endless  variety,  and 
all  of  them  of  course  quite  new  to  us.  The 
colours  too  are  as  varied  and  picturesque  as  the 
shapes.  Besides  the  sienna  brown  we  are  so 
familiar  with  at  home,  there  is  a  sort  of  bright 
peculiar  green,  a  pale  yellow  and  lead-colour. 
A  Flemish  crockery-ware  stall  is  certainly  a 
study  for  a  painter. 

For  several  miles  before  we  reached  Lille, 
the  dwellings  that  had  so  long  delighted  our 
eyes  began  to  diminish  in  number,  and  soon 
ceased  altogether.  It  was  like  descending  from 
the  poetry  of  life  to  its  prose,  quitting  these 
beautiful  pastoral  scenes  for  a  manufacturing 
district.  In  turning  the  angle  of  a  road,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  complete  forest  of  wind- 
mills— ^there  could  not  have  been  less  than  two 
hundred,  all  close  to  each  other,  and  the  effect 
of  so  many  wheels  in  rapid  motion  was  quite 
dazzling.  They  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rape  oil. 
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We  met  several  large  flocks  of  sheep  on 
the  road.  I  was  struck  by  their  shape,  which 
diflers  very  much  from  the  English,  and  here 
again  the  old  Flemish  paintings,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  scriptural  subjects,  where  sheep 
are  so  often  introduced,  recur  perpetually  to 
the  mind.  The  whole  outline  of  the  animal  i» 
far  more  graceful  than  in  those  of  our  coim- 
try,  and  in  the  curve  of  the  head  especially, 
there  is  a  beauty  and  an  expression  of  meek- 
ness quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  thou- 
sand touching  images  and  ideas  inseparable 
from  a  flock  of  sheep,  seem  to  be  suggested 
with  double  force  by  these. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  from  the  associa- 
tions with  the  sacred  paintings  before-men- 
tioned, or  from  something  about  the  animal 
itself;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  look  at  these 
beautifid  creatiu'es,  such  perfect  emblems  of 
patience  and  gentleness,  without  feeling  the 
thoughts  involuntarily  revert  to  the  Lamb  with- 
out spot,  to  Him  who  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities — 
who  was  oppressed  and  was  afflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth, — ^brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  diunb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
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Each  flock  was  always  attended  by  two 
guardians  in  the  persons  of  a  couple  of  grey 
shaggy  dogs  with  curling  tails  and  sharp- 
pointed  ears.  I  have  a  love  for  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog,  but  these  were  really  the 
most  interesting  I  ever  met  with,  so  full  of 
character  and  intelligence.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  watched  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  the  care  of  their  fleecy  charge,  that  many 
a  valuable  lesson  might  be  learned  from  them 
by  the  bipeds  of  the  creation.  There  was  an 
anxious  watchfulness,  a  devotion  of  themselves 
and  withal  a  sort  of  inquiring  deference  and 
submission  to  their  superior,  the  shepherd,  that 
was  well  worth  studying. 

I  trembled  for  one  poor  fellow  whose  charge 
were  proceeding  along  the  road  by  the  side  of 
a  high  hedge.  We  were  driving  as  usual  near 
the  hedge  to  avoid  the  pave,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  Belgian  roads, — and  the  dog  threw 
himself  between  the  flock  and  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage,  running  backwards  and  forwards 
so  close  to  the  latter  that  I  felt  sure  every 
instant  he  would  have  been  crushed  under 
them.  He  was  so  intent  on  guarding  the 
sheep  that  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of  his 
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own  danger,  Uiough  we  were  going  at  a  gallop, 
and  the  postilions  cracking  their  formidable 
whips.  The  noble  creature !  I  longed  to  caress 
him ! 

In  another  place  a  large  flock  were  stand- 
ing still  by  the  road  side,  while  the  shepherd, 
overcome  probably  by  tlie  broiling  heat  of  the 
sun,  had  lain  down  to  sleep  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree.  The  faces  and  movements  of  these 
two  dogs  when  tlie  carriage  approached  were 
most  expressive.  I'hey  seemed  quite  aware 
that  all  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  them 
in  the  prescjit  emergency,  and  their  eager, 
anxious,  sharp  countenances  contrasted  curi- 
ously with  Ihc  meek,  cjiiiet-looking  sheep,  and 
the  still,  sleeping  face  of  the  shepherd. 

We  constantly  overt (^ok  droves  of  pigs, 
guarded  by  the  same  kiuA  of  dogs,  and  these 
unruly  subjects  certainly  put  their  sagacity  and 
talents  to  the  proof.  T  never  saw  such  hideous 
pigs — not  that  any  one  would  think  of  looking 
for  beauty  among  the  swinish  multitude,  but 
these  outdid  their  brethren  of  any  otlier  place 
in  ugliness ;  long,  lanky,  meagre,  distorted- 
looking  things,  quite  at  variance  with  all  the 
ideas  I  had  formed  of  a  Flemish  pig,  which  I 
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imagined  would  be  a  round,  plump,  respec- 
table personage,  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Some  of  them  had  a  sort  of  wooden 
triangular  collar  o^er  the  head  and  neck,  which 
would  have  surprised  an  Irish  pig  not  a  little, 
and  been  considered  by  him  a  sad  infringement 
of  his  rights.  "  Liberte  et  Egalite"  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  motto  of  the  grunting  com- 
munity in  Ireland  ;  not  only  are  they  on  a  per- 
fect level  with  their  owner,  but  free  to  go  in 
and  out  of  his  domicile  at  their  pleasure,  and 
wherever  else  their  eiratic  tastes  may  lead  them. 
At  lille  we  stopped  to  dine.  There  was  a 
fair  going  on  in  the  town,  which  is  always  in- 
teresting, as,  besides  being  so  gay  and  pretty 

a  sight  in  itself,  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  costume,  merchandise,  and  habits 
of  the  place. 

We  were  amused  at  the  quantity  of  eating 
going  on  in  the  street,  very  imlike  indeed  the 
business-like,  systematic  meals  of  England. 
Some  of  the  venders  of  the  different  wares  were 
feasting  on  vegetables,  soups,  and  fruit,  with- 
out in  the  least  allowing  their  dinner  to  in- 
terrupt them  in  their  vocation.  Others,  less 
luxurious^  added  only  a  small  piece  of  cheese 
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or  of  meat  to  the  universal  thick  slice  of 
brown  bread.  Many  were  dining  while  walk- 
ing along  the  street  on  what  Cowper  calls  "  a 
Roman  meal,"  only  that  instead  of  "  a  radish 
and  an  Q%gj^  the  former  was  replaced  by  the 
aforesaid  staff  of  life,  the  egg  boiled  hard,  being 
emptied  of  its  contents  by  means  of  a  pocket 
knife,  or  any  other  instrument  that  chanced  to 
be  at  hand. 

The  country  between  Lille  and  Brussels  is  de- 
ficient in  beauty,  being  flat  and  not  well  wooded. 
The  peasantry  look  poor,  and  rags  and  bare 
feet  are  very  common.  The  wooden  shoes  they 
wear,  must,  I  should  think,  be  the  most  in- 
convenient things  imaginable.  Tliey  are  im- 
mensely large,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  feet  that  are  put  into  them,  and  being  low 
behind  like  a  slipper,  the  heel  comes  in  and 
out  at  every  step.  It  is  surprising  how  they 
can  get  on  as  fast  with  such  incumbrances. 
I  observed  one  sprightly-looking,  rosy-faced 
damsel,  who  had  come  out  of  a  farmhouse 
with  a  jug  of  something  for  the  mowers  in  a 
distant  meadow — she  ran  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage for  some  way,  clattering  along  with  her 
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wooden  shoes  and  keeping  up  wonderfidly. 
At  length  she  kicked  off  these  clumsy  hin- 
drances, and  catching  them  up  in  her  hands 
a  rirlandaise,  without  stopping,  bounded  on 
with  the  speed  of  an  Atalanta,  and  was  with 
the  mowers  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  field,  be- 
fore, the  carriage  had  arrived  opposite  the  place 
where  they  were  at  work. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Brussels — Noises  at  the  Belle.vue — Hospice  des  Vieil- 
lards — Arembert  palaces. 

Brussels  is  full  of  associations,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  it' is  impossible  to  enter  a 
town  so  fraught  with  historical  interest,  with- 
out calling  to  mind  some  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  place  is 
lively  and  bustling,  and  the  houses  in  the 
upper  town  are  very  handsome  residences, 
many  having  beautifiil  gardens  at  the  back. 
The  public  buildings  too  are  fine,  and  fix)m 
the  windows  of  our  hotel,  the  Belle-vue,  you 
see  the  Pare  Royale,  which  in  the  evening, 
when  crowded  with  people,  looks  exceedingly 
pretty;  the  many-coloured  dresses  moving 
among  the  trees,  and  the  groups  of  militaires. 
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of  which   the  town  is  fully  have  a   gay  and 
picturesque  effect. 

The  square  in  firont  of  this  hotel  was  one  of 
the  principal  scenes  of  conflict  during  the  re- 
volution of  1830.  They  show  you  a  print  re- 
presenting the  condition  of  the  rooms  we  oc- 
cupied, which  look  on  the  Pare  Boyale,  after 
the  eventful  days  of  September  23 — 26 ;  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments  was  demolished,  the 
walls,  ceilings,  looking-glasses  and  furniture, 
being  perforated  by  cannon-ball  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

You  cannot  move  a  step  in  Brussels  without 
symptoms  of  the  late  revolution  being  pointed 
out  to  you.  Here  are  the  holes  made  by  the 
cannon  fired  by  the  bourgeois  at  the  Antwerp 
gate  ;  there  the  window  where  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Blantyre  was  killed ;  and  fiirther  on,  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  were  hemmed  in,  while 
chairs,  iron  pots,  and  stoves  with  burning  coals 
still  in  them,  were  thrown  down  upon  their 
heads  from  the  windows. 

The  old  town,  with  its  picturesque  old  houses 
and  charming  marketrplace,  had  infinitely  more 
attractions  for  us  than  the  palaces  and  modem 
buildings  of  the  new.     This  morning  we  went 
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down  to  the  Grande  Place,  and  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  admiring  the  curious  old  Spanish 
buildings,  as  well  as  watching  the  endless 
variety  of  the  tableau  vivant  before  our  eyes. 
The  fresh  smell  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  perfume  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
were  spread  out  for  sale  on  every  side,  were 
delightful. 

Then  the  groups  of  people  in  their  gay  and 
picturesque  costume,  some  buying,  some  sell- 
ing, others  lounging  about  and  looking  at  the 
various  wares  that  filled  the  stalls.  Their  ani- 
mated gestures,  and  altogether  the  lively  and 
scenic  effect  of  the  whole  thing,  so  completely 
in  character  with  the  Place  itself,  was  en- 
chanting. 

Nor  did  it  want  the  charm  of  association ; — 
it  was  here,  in  an  old  house,  which  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  that 
the  unfortunate  Egmont  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  taken  across  the  square  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  he  was  condemned,  and  after- 
wards executed  in  the  market-place. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  curious  building 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  with  a  lofty  tower, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  Saint  Michel,  ^^  le 
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patron  de  BruxeUes.^^  There  is  some  tapestiy 
in  the  rooms  which  is  worth  seeing:  in  the 
SaBe  des  Mariages,  the  History  of  Clovis,  first 
king  of  France,  is  briefly  told  on  the  four  walls 
of  the  apartment.  There  is  his  baptism — his 
marriage  with  Clotilde  —  the  wedding  feast — 
and  his  death.  At  one  glance  the  whole  story 
of  a  life  is  seen, — but  one  short  step  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — so  soon  passeth  it  away 
and  we  are  gone !  Even  the  tapestry  that 
records  the  events  over  which  so  many  years 
have  rolled  their  obliterating  course,  is  now 
fading^  and  falling  into  decay. 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  sort  of  enchantment  that  seems  to  hang 
over  the  ancient  portion  of  the  town,  and  re- 
trace our  steps  up  the  Rue  Montagne  de  la 
Conr  to  our  hotel. 

This  is  certainly  the  noisiest  place  we  ever 
were  in.  The  variety  of  sounds  that  besiege 
our  ears  from  morning  till  night,  without  inter- 
mission, is  utterly  indescribable.  First  and 
highest  on  the  list  of  annoyances  is  the  cease- 
less roll  of  the  carriages  on  the  dreadfully 
rough  and  uneven  pavement,  which  is  at  times 
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almost  intolerable ;  then,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  foreign 
life  are  transacted  in  the  street,  and  that  the 
actors  therein  are  neither  very  taciturn  nor  tran- 
quil in  their  habits,  one  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  concert  of  talking,  laughing,  singing, 
shouting,  clattering  of  sabots,  jingling  of  bells 
on  the  cart-horses,  cracking  of  postilion's 
whips,  squalling  of  children,  who  are  either 
chattering  or  fighting  in  their  loud  guttural 
Flemish, — in  short,  one  may  imagine  some  of 
the  component  sounds  of  the  Babel  that  dis- 
tract us  during  the  day. 

In  the  evening,  some  truce  to  the  noise  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Not  at  all.  At  one 
window  there  appears  a  girl,  who  commences 
singing  at  the  fullest  pitch  of  a  shrill  voice, 
and  entirely  through  her  nose,  a  song,  to  which 
another  plays  an  accompaniment  on  a  miser- 
able harp  in  a  different  key.  Before  the  next 
crois6e,  perhaps,  is  a  man  grinding  the  bar- 
carole in  Massaniello  on  a  barrel-organ,  while 
a  little  further  on,  a  group  of  musicians  are 
executing  the  galloppe  in  Gustave ;  the  double- 
bass  scorning  to  have  his  genius  fettered  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  harmony,  standing  out  in 
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bold  independence  at  least  three  bars  before 
the  others,  and  asserting  his  superiority  by 
completely  drowning  their  strains.  If  all  could 
be  drowned  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  luckless  ears  that  have  to  bear  them. 
I  am  sure  Hogarth  took  his  idea  of  the  ^^  En- 
raged Musician^  from  the  window  of  the  Belle- 
vue  hotel  at  Brussels. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  as  the  evening  advances, 
every  bell  from  every  church  in  the  town  be- 
gins to  chime,  and  then,  pour  comble  de  mal- 
heur,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  beat  the  re- 
treat in  the  Place  just  under  the  croisees ;  it 
generally  is  a  signal  for  our  retreat,  as  well 
as  for  the  militaires,  as  in  common  justice  to 
our  unfortunate  ears,  after  all  they  have  gone 
through,  we  are  obliged  to  bear  them  off  out 
of  reach  of  the  piercing  fifes  and  thundering 
drums  into  the  farthest  end  of  our  suite  of 
rooms. 

The  soldiers,  however,  are  quietly  at  rest  in 
their  casernes,  long  before  our  organs  of  hearing 
can  obtain  any.  The  cool  night-breezes  bring 
the  whole  population  into  the  streets  pour  re- 
spirer  lefrais  ;  and  though  every  mouth  mas- 
culine is  invariably  furnished  with  a  cigar,  it 
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by  no  means  prevents  said  mouth  from  singing, 
shouting,  and  laughing,  —  or  the  softer  and 
more  loquacious  lips,  that  have  no  such  ap- 
pendage, from  affording  their  usual  quota  of 
shrill  replies.  Thus  the  hum  of  voices,  and 
ceaseless  tramp  of  feet,  continue  long  hours 
after  the  sun  has  set,  to  "  vex  the  drowsy  ear 
of  night." 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  Brussels  is  the  Etablissement  des 
Vieillards  in  the  Rue  du  Grand  Hospice.  A 
more  delightful  retreat  for  old  age  cannot  be 
imagined ;  and  any  one  who  takes  pleasure  in 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of 
so  many  of  their  poor  fellow-creatures  made 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  evening  of  their 
days  would  be  gratifying,  should  by  no  means 
omit  visiting  this  excellent  institution.  ^^  lis 
sont  bien  loges,  n'est  ce  pas  ?"  said  our  guide, 
as  we  went  in,  and  in  truth  it  was  a  palace  we 
were  entering. 

After  crossing  a  small  court,  we  came  to  a 
beautiful  garden^  with  broad  gravel-walks,  and 
full  of  flowers;  this  was  appropriated  to  the 
men,  one  of  exactly  the  same  size   being  at 
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the  other  extremity  of  the  building  for  the  wo- 
men. There  are  six  hundred  persons  in  the 
institution^  which  is  supported  by  legacies  that 
have  been  left  it  at  different  periods.  These 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  VietllardSy 
who  axe  not  admissible  before  the  age  of 
seventy-five ;  the  Infirmes^  who  may  come  in 
at  sixty  ;  and  the  Incurables^  who  are  admitted 
at  any  age.  These  last  are  in  a  separate  build- 
ing altogether  firom  the  others,  and  have  every- 
thing apart ;  and  here  the  sick  and  the  dying 
are  removed  the  moment  the  first  symptoms  of 
indisposition  appear.  We  did  not  visit  this 
quarter  of  the  institution — few  can  brook  the 
sad  spectacle  of  poor  humanity,  arrived  at  its 
last  helpless  and  hopeless  stage 


'*  In  lecond  cfaUdishnefls  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.'* 

We  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  all  the 
cooking  for  six  hundred  persons  goes  on,  just 
at  the  moment  they  were  sending  in  dinner.  It 
was  curious  to  see  such  avast  number  of  plates, 
all  pewter, — and  the  multitudes  of  people  busily 
employed  in   filling    them ;    they  were   then 
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placed  in  a  truck  with  iiye  or  six  shelves, 
one  above  the  other — each  truck  being  carried 
off  between  two  men  into  the  salle  si  manger. 

It  was  Saturday,  therefore  a.  jour  maigrej  and 
the  dinners  consisted  of  a  smoking  plate  of 
nice  new  potatoes  with  sauce,  and  boiled  eggs ; 
they  looked  quite  tempting,  so  clean,  and  well 
cooked.  Each  old  lady  has  a  bottle  of  beer 
per  day,  and  the  men  two  bottles  each.  Tliey 
have  meat  of  all  sorts,  excepting  on  the  jours 
maigres,  and  vegetables,  and  get  three  meals 
in  the  day.  We  went  into  the  women's  dining- 
room,  and  there  saw  them  all  in  their  neat, 
picturesque  dresses,  seated  at  long  tables, — 
eagerly  attacking  the  eatables  that  were  placed 
before  them. 

It  was  really  a  delightful  sight,  so  many 
happy-looking  people,  with  all  their  wants 
and  comforts  amply  provided  for.  The  greater 
part  were  the  most  lively,  merry  old  dames  I 
ever  saw,  who  nodded  and  smiled  at  us  with 
great  good-humour,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  good  things  before  them  with  considerable 
goftt.  There  were  comparatively  but  a  few 
who  seemed  peevish  and  discontented,  and  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  their  plates  with  que- 
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nilous  and  suspicious  looks.  The  chapel  is  on 
the  same  floor  Avith  the  dining-rooms,  and  over- 
head are  the  dormitories;  these  axe  most  ex- 
tensive, lofty,  weU  ventilated,  and  kept  beauti- 
fully clean,  with  rows  of  nice  little  beds,  the 
bedsteads  being  of  iron,  for  the  vieillards. 

The  lAngiHriej  or  room  where  all  the  clothes 
and  linen  are  kept,  is  a  very  curious  place. 
Rows  of  open  shelves  in  Stages  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  are  placed  across  the  room,  with 
a  space  between  to  walk  in.  These  shelves 
are  all  divided  into  compartments,  and  ticketed, 
each  division  containing  a  different  article  of 
dress — in  one  are  the  men^s  shirts,  in  the  next 
the  corresponding  garment  of  a  feminine  toi- 
lette ;  then  the  stockings ;  farther  on  the  gay- 
coloured  cravats,  or  shawls,  or  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  bright  scarlet  and  blue- 
striped  jackets  of  the  women ;  in  short,  every 
article  of  dress  had  its  separate  compartment, 
and  the  neataess,  order,  and  perfect  regularity 
of  the  whole  made  a  charming  coup  d'oeil. 
The  dresses  too  were  so  pretty,  one  could  not 
possibly  have  a  better  place  for  studying  cos- 
tume. 

Every  one  who  comes  into  the  hospice  is 
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provided  with  two  complete  suits  of  clothes, 
one  for  week-dajs,  the  other  for  Sundays. 
They  are  repaired  and  kept  in  the  nicest  order, 
the  faded  and  mended  garments  being  put  aside 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  leare  their  rooms. 
The  other  old  persons  are  at  full  liberty  to  go 
out  into  the  town,  when  and  where  they  please. 
If  they  can  work,  and  choose  to  do  so,  there  is 
a  large  saUe  where  eveiy  trade  may  be  followed 
— in  short,  old  age  is  honoured  in  this  delight- 
ful institution  with  ever}'  sort  of  ease  and  in- 
dulgence. 

The  immediate  superintendents  are  a  direc^ 
tear  and  his  ^ife,  who  have  been  over  the  esta- 
blishmeut  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
latter  seems  admirably  well  calculated  for  the 
arduous  situation,  and  is  a  fat,  bustling,  jolly, 
good-humoured  Flamaude. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  tact  and 
good-nature  with  which  she  soothed  the  way- 
wardness of  a  poor  creature  who  had  that  day 
come  into  the  establishment  Marianne  was 
a  wretched  cripple,  and  the  excessive  pride 
combined  with  her  miser}',  exhibited  a  strange 
picture  of  poor  human  nature.  It  was  evidently 
quite  against  her  will  she  accepted  the  aid  of 
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the  institutioD,  and  to  soothe  her  feelings  a 
little,  the  good  lady  had  allowed  her  to  keep 
on  her  own  clothes  for  a  day  or  two. 

We  found  the  poor  distorted  creature  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  busily  employed  in  improving 
the  shape  of  the  chemise  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pice suit,  and  actually  trimming  the  sleeves  with 
a  sort  of  coarse  lace.  She  showed  it  with 
great  complacency,  descanting  with  a  toss  of 
her  mis-shapen  head  on  the  ^^  toilettes  char- 
mantes^^  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  Madame, 
glancing  slyly  at  us,  extolled  the  work,  ex- 
claiming, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  soon 
as  we  were  out  of  sight,  **  A-t  on  jamais  vu  rien 
de  pareil  ?  une  malheureuse  comme  celle-ld  avec 
les  manches  gamies !"  (Was  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of?  a  creature  like  that  with  trimmed 
sleeves !) 

Poor  Marianne  !  how  much  of  the  vanity  of 
this  world,  though  not  apparently  as  absurd  as 
thine,  is,  after  all,  in  itself,  nearly  as  in  consistent! 

After  we  had  been  all  over  the  establishment, 
the  good-natured  lady  made  us  sit  down  in  her 
apartments,  which  were  very  pretty,  overlook- 
ing the  charming  gardens  of  the  hospice.  Here 
she  and  her  husband  gave  us  some  information 
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about  the  internal  economy  of  the  place.  The 
calculation  was,  they  said,  that  about  eight- 
pence  per  day  amply  covered  the  expenses  of 
each  individual,  —  food,  clothing,  physician, 
medicines,  &c.,  besides  defraying  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  establishment 

"  And  their  poor  souls,"  thought  I,  **how 
are  their  concerns  attended  to  ?"  for  in  truth, 
the  sight  of  six  hundred  immortal  beings  thus, 
in  the  common  course  of  nature,  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  standing  even  now  on  the  veiy 
verge  of  that  grave  where  there  is  no  device, 
or  wisdom,  or  repentance,  was  an  awfiil  con- 
sideration. 

^'  Is  there  a  priest  attached  to  the  hospice, 
madame  P"  I  inquired. 

"  Non — a  cur6  ccmies  three  times  a  week  to 
perform  mass — and  that  is  all." 

^^  But  is  there  no  one  who  reads  to  these 
poor  old  people,  or  talks  to  them  about  the 
great  change  that  must  soon  befal  them  ?" 

The  good  lady  stared  at  me,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders  :  ^^  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  non  :  que 
voulez-vous  ?  The  priests  are  not  paid  for  that, 
— they  do  nothing  for  nothing,  ces  Messieurs 
la, — ^no  such  people  for  money  as  the  priests." 
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My  thoughts,  as  she  spoke,  flew  back  '^  across 
the  wave"  to  some  of  the  untiring  and  zealous 
labourers  in  the  Lord's  vinejard  in  our  own 
country ; — ^they  who  were  devoting  their  youth, 
their  strength,  their  every  energy,  with  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  service  of  their  divine  Master. 
What  a  field  would  this,  ^^  white  already  to 
harvest,*'  be  for  the  exercise  of  their  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  love.  It  might  indeed  be 
said  of  these  poor  old  people,  ^^the  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few,'' 
for  no  man  cared  for  their  souls. 
•  On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we  found  there 
the  young  prince  h^reditaire  de  Saxe  Cobourg 
et  Gotha,  and  his  brother  Prince  Albert  They 
were  known  to  my  companions,  and  had  come 
to  caU,  accompanied  by  their  tutor;  their 
father,  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  brother  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  having  left  Brussels  the 
day  before.  They  are  very  interesting  young 
men,  with  all  the  German  goodness  in  their 
faces  and  manner.  Prince  Albert  is  taller  than 
his  brother,  and  very  prepossessing ;  his  hand- 
some face,  besides  the  kind  expression  which 
is  common  to  both  brothers,  being  brightened 
with  the  greatest  animation  and  intelligence. 
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The  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  are  now 
absent  from  Brussels.  Leopold  does  not  seem 
so  popular  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  perhaps  on 
the  principle  that  when  we  have  lost  a  thing 
we  begin  to  find  in  it  a  thousand  perfections 
undiscovered  before.  E verj'  one,  however,  seems 
indignant  at  the  malicious  reports  circulated 
respecting  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  royal 
pair  not  being  as  perfect  as  it  might, — their 
child  being  deformed,  of  weak  intellects,  and 
so  forth.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  at 
the  palace,  "  c'est  le  meilleur  manage  du 
monde,"  and  the  little  prince  is  a  lovely  child, 
plump  and  rosy  as  a  yoimg  Cupidon,  and  full 
of  life  and  spirits. 

July  Srd. — ^We  have  been  to  see  the  palace 
of  the  Due  d'Arembert,  whose  beautiful  chateau, 
near  Enghien,  we  passed  on  our  road  from 
Lille  to  Brussels.  The  duke  and  his  family 
are  now  staying  there.  Multitudes  of  work- 
men are  at  present  employed  at  the  palace  on 
the  extensive  additions  and  improvements  that 
are  being  made  by  the  duke.  The  latter  is 
very  rich,  and  to  add  to  his  wealth,  the  estates 
of  the  late  Prince  d'Arembert  will,  on  the  death 
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of  the  present  possessor,  devolve  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  the  duke. 

The  palace  is  lull  of  objects  of  vertd  — 
br<mzes,  statues,  antiques,  &c.  Of  the  latter, 
the  greatest  curiosity  is  the  original  head  of 
Laocoon,  belonging  to  the  group  at  Rome,  that 
now  on  the  latter  not  being  the  one  done  for  it. 
This  splendid  head  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
not  a  line  or  muscle  of  the  face  having  suffered. 
The  agonized  expression  of  the  features, — the 
horror  conveyed  by  the  writhing  of  the  neck, 
and  the  workings  of  deadly  fear  about  the 
mouth,  are  terrible.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  were  offered  by  Napoleon 
for  this  chef-d'oemTe,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arembert  family  forty  years. 
This  is  the  first  season  strangers  have  been 
permitted  to  see  it  Close  by  is  a  cast  of 
the  head  now  on  the  group  at  Rome.  It  dif- 
fers a  little  from  the  original  in  features,  parti- 
cularly about  the  mouth,  which  is  more  closed, 
and  the  countenance  altogether  is  by  no  means 
so  strongly  expressive  of  suffering. 

There  is  a  collection  of  paintings  in  this 
palace.  A  small  one  of  Rembrandt, — the  Ado- 
ration  of  the  Shepherds, — is  exquisite.  The 
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whole  of  the  light  comes  from  the  body  of 
the  child,  and  is  strongly  reflected  on  the  head 
and  throat  of  the  Virgin,  more  faintly  on  the 
group  of  kneeling  shepherds,  and  just  touches 
the  figure  of  Joseph  in  the  back-ground. 

Another  very  interesting  painting  is  of  the 
Flemish  school  by  Dietrieg — it  represents  a 
pedlar  at  a  cottage  door — an  old  woman  is 
choosing  stuff,  and  her  countenance,  with  the 
business-like  and  suspicious  manner  in  which 
she  is  feeling  it  between  her  fingers,  are  natural 
to  the  greatest  degree — you  actually  hear  her 
bargaining.  The  artless  admiration  and  de- 
light of  a  boy  who  is  standing  close  by  her, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  old  lady's  face. 

Among  the  paintings  is  a  portrait  of  the 
&ther  of  the  present  Duke  d'Arembert,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  without  interest,  and 
without  a  sigh  for  the  sad  fate  which  consigned 
him,  in  the  flower  and  spring-time  of  his  days, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  under  a  privation 
the  most  grievous  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  was 
struck  blind  by  the  flash  of  a  gun  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  What  adds  to  this  calamity  is 
that  the  deed  was  done  by  the  hand  of  his  par- 
ticular firiend,  Lord  Gordon.     The  Duke  was 
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married  but  the  year  before,  and  never  saw  any 
of  his  children !  This  deplorable  accident  did  not 
disfigure  him,  and  there  is  in  his  comitenance 
and  half-closed  ejes  that  touching  expression 
of  patient  melancholy  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
the  blind. 

The  Prince  d'Arembert,  uncle  to  the  present 
duke,  whose  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
took  place  about  a  year  since,  was  a  sad  loss  to 
Brussels — he  was  the  most  hospitable  person 
possible,  and  his  table  was  crowded  every  day. 
Every  stranger  who  visited  the  town  was  in- 
vited by  him,  and  even  when  he  was  on  his 
death-bed  a  large  party  continued  to  assemble 
themselves  there,  at  his  earnest  request.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  of  paintings.  There  are  some  beau- 
tiiid  ones  in  his  collection. 

In  the  salon  is  a  small  picture  by  Miens, 
exquisitely  finished — there  are  two  figures,  a 
woman  selling  fish,  and  a  mau,  whose  admirar 
tion  seems  to  be  divided  between  a  turbot  she 
is  pointing  out  to  his  attention,  and  a  basket  of 
shrimps  at  his  right  hand.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  bas-relief,  the  sober  colouring  of  which 
throws  out  finely  the  vivid  hues  of  the  living 
figures. 
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Apropos  to  colouring,  there  is  a  picture  in  the 
small  room  adjoining  the  salon,  quite  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  in  this  respect — it  is  a  cattle-piece 
by  Van  Stry — the  time  is  evening,  and  the 
clouds,  the  landscape,  the  whole  scene  is 
touched  with  a  light  that  is  quite  indescri- 
bable,— so  rich,  so  glowing,  you  actually  al- 
most/eel you  are  basking  in  the  glorious  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

There  are  two  other  fine  paintings  in  the 
same  room,  one  a  woman  counting  money,  by 
Gerard  Dow,  and  the  other  a  Rembrandt — To- 
bias restoring  the  sight  of  his  father.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  latter.  Tobias, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
is  operating  on  the  eyes  of  his  aged  parent, — 
the  picture  of  patient  resignation  and  acqui- 
escence ;  opposite  the  old  man,  and  holding  his 
hand  clasped  between  both  hers,  sits  his  wife, 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  the  most  intense 
and  affectionate  anxiety.  A  stream  of  light 
from  behind  rests  on  the  figure  of  the  angel, 
who  is  looking  at  the  interesting  family  group 
with  great  tenderness  and  sympathy. 

The  Prince  d'Arembert  left  one  son,  and  on 
his  death  this  branch  of  the  family  will  become 
extinct.     The  present  prince  has  a  daughter. 
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\rho  is  said  to  be  young  and  pretty,  which,  toge- 
ther \rith  the  inheritance  of  her  father's  prin- 
cipalitj  and  possessions,  would,  it  should  seem, 
constitute  a  lot  the  most  alluring  this  world  has 
to  offer  its  votaries  : — yet  the  young  lady  has 
renounced  its  pomps  and  ranities,  and  given  a 
poH'erful  proof  of  the  subordinate  place  they 
held  in  her  estimation  by  going  into  a  convent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Nun  and  the  Doctor — Sceur  Therege;  or,  the 
fatal  efTects  of  a  gentleman  patient  —  The  Orange 
Palace — Museum. 

There  are  two  or  three  convents  at  Brussels, 
but  we  had  not  time  to  see  any.  The  strictest 
order  of  nims  is  at  a  convent  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  where  the  term  of  noviciate  is  from 
three  to  five  years. 

Some  time  since  a  yoimg  lady  of  good  family 
and  great  beauty  took  the  veil  there  :  in  conse- 
quence of  her  extreme  youth  her  friends  wished 
that  her  noviciate  should  continue  the  longest 
time  prescribed ;  and  it  had  nearly  elapsed,  and 
preparations  were  already  begun  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  black  veil,  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  fever. 
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At  first  no  danger  was  apprehended,  but  soon 
the  complaint  began  to  assume  a  more  formi- 
dable appearance.  The  most  experienced  of 
the  nims  exerted  all  their  skill, — the  sceurs 
noiresy  accustomed  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  were 
sent  for  from  a  neighbouring  convent.  All  was 
in  vain — the  alarming  symptoms  hourly  in- 
creased— it  was  evident  the  beautifrd  novice 
was  dying. 

The  news  spread  the  greatest  consternation 
among  the  sisters,  by  whom  she  was  greatly 
beloved.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  ter- 
rible to  suffer  a  creature  so  yoimg  and  so  lovely, 
on  the  eve  too  of  fulfilling  her  vows,  to  perish 
for  want  of  assistance,  and  yet  there  was  but 
one  alternative.  In  this  extremity,  and  after 
anxious  deliberation,  the  sup6rieures  of  the  con- 
vent resolved  on  adopting  it.  The  danger  of 
the  interesting  sufferer  so  far  overcame  their 
scruples,  that  they  consented  to  admit  a  man 
within  their  sacred  precincts. 

Monsieur  Ic  Docteur  **^^*  was  the  person  re- 
commended to  the  messenger,  who  arrived  at  full 
gallop  in  Brussels  in  quest  of  a  physician.  He 
was  not  perhaps  exactly  the  individual  the 
prudent  lady  abbess  would  have  selected  for 
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the  occasion,  but  his  reputation  in  the  city  was 
very  high  as  a  young  man  of  great  talents,  and 
they  told  the  messenger  that  if  any  one  in 
Brussels  could  cure  the  invalid,  he  was  the 
person,  as  he  had  already  been  extraordinarily 
successful  in  two  or  three  fever  cases. 

This,  however,  was  apparently  the  most 
hopeless  that  had  yet  fallen  under  his  care. 
The  awful  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
were  already  beginning  to  cloud  the  beautiful 
featiu'es  of  the  novice  when  he  was  summoned 
to  her  bedside.  But  in  fever,  "  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,''  and,  inspired  by  the  latter, 
the  young  man  exerted  his  skill  to  the  utmost 
Every  remedy  that  so  extreme  a  case  could  re 
quire  was  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  phy- 
sician watched  their  effect  with  intense  anxiety. 
For  many  days  the  result  was  doubtful — there 
was  a  fearful  struggle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
beautiful  girl  hung  suspended  between  life  and 
death. 

At  length,  however,  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  to  bless  with  success  the 
exertions  of  the  young  physician.  The  dreaded 
crisis  approached,  and  the  sulTerer  lived 
through  it !     But  though  all  immediate  danger 
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was  OTer,  the  r6ligieuse  continued  in  a  most 
precarious  state,  and  her  exhaustion  was  such 
that  she  still  required  unremitting  watchfulness 
and  skill.  Her  recovery  was  very  slow,  and  as 
the  doctor  declared  that  the  slightest  relapse 
in  her  present  weakened  condition  would  prove 
fatal,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  attend- 
ance. 

With  ceaseless  and  devoted  anxiety  did  he 
watch  over  the  gradual  convalescence  of  his 
fair  patient,  and  at  length  his  cares  were  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  bloom  of  health  return  to 
her  beautiful  cheek,  and  her  smile  resume  its 
wonted  brightness. 

The  lady  abbess  and  the  nuns  were  over- 
joyed ;  they  began  to  hope  the  novice  would 
now  soon  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable 
them  to  resume  the  preparations  for  the  long- 
deferred  event  of  taking  the  black  veil:  but 
when  they  spoke  of  this  to  Monsieur  le  M^decin, 
his  countenance  became  suddenly  clouded,  and 
he  said  with  the  utmost  professional  solemnity, 
"  that  if  mademoiselle  were  exposed  to  the 
fatigue  and  agitation  of  such  a  trying  ceremony, 
he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

The  good  ladies  were   sadly  disappointed, 
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but  they  submitted  at  once ;  for  the  doctor  had 
shown  himself  so  exceedingly  clever  there  was 
no  appeal  from  his  opinion.  Indeed  his  pre- 
scriptions acted  like  magic.  Every  one  re- 
marked that  the  interesting  invalid  was  like  a 
different  creature  after  a  visit  from  her  physi- 
cian ; — and  if  anything  occurred  to  detain  him 
away  from  the  convent  longer  than  usual, 
(which,  however,  was  very  seldom  the  case,) 
there  was  a  visible  change  for  the  worse — ^her 
eyes  lost  their  brilliancy,  and  she  became  rest- 
less and  languid.  There  certainly  was  an  ex- 
traordinary virtue  in  his  medicines. 

At  last,  however,  the  novice  became  so  de- 
cidedly better,  that  even  the  ingenuity  of  her 
watchful  attendant  could  no  longer  suggest  any 
excuse  for  delaying  the  ceremony.  When  it 
was  again  proposed  to  him  he  acqidesced  at 
once,  and  with  a  much  better  grace  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  sup6ieure  then  sig- 
nified to  the  young  physician  that  his  care 
would  now  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  come  next  day  to  take 
leave  of  his  patient,  and  give  his  final  direc- 
tions. 

Next  day  came,  but  no  M^decin  made  his 
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appearance.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  failed 
in  keeping  an  engagement,  and  Madame 
L*  Abbesse  was  surprised.  She  went  to  the  cell 
of  the  young  girl  to  inquire  what  could  be  the 
reason,  but  it  was  empty. 

^'  Ah  c'est  qu'elle  est  all6e  prendre  le  firais 
dans  le  jardin — ^la  panyre  en&nt,  cela  lui  fera 
dn  bien.*'  (^'  Ah  !  she  is  doubtless  gone  to  take 
the  air  in  the  garden,  poor  child ;  that  will  do 
her  good  ;^)  and  the  good  old  lady  waddled  off 
to  the  garden  of  the  convent  There  was  not 
a  soul  in  it,  except  an  old  lay  sister  who  was 
gathering  simples  to  make  a  cure  for  the  rheu- 
matism. 

I%e  truth  never  once  entered  into  the  heads 
of  the  unsophisticated  nuns,  which  was,  that 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  *  *  *  had  carried  off  his 
beautiful  patient,  who  that  very  evening  entered 
his  house  as  his  bride. 

^'  And  did  not  the  lady  sufier  in  public  esti- 
mation firom  thus  escaping  from  her  convent  ?" 
I  inquired  of  the  narrator  of  the  above,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  physician  and  his 
wife. 

'*  Mais  non, — du  tout.  She  had  not  taken  the 
vows,  you  see,  and  is  now  a  happy  wife  and 
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mother.  Cela  faisait  rire  un  peu  d'abord," 
was  added  with  a  shrug.  **  Apres  avoir  ete 
r^ligieuse  pendant  cinq  annees,  vous  con- 
cevez." 

After  all,  Cupid  is  an  intrusive  and  ubi- 
quitous little  urchin,  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
confining  himself  to  persons  and  places  where 
he  is  lawfuUy  welcome,  but  will  be  ever  push- 
ing his  way  where  he  has  no  business  to  be. 
Even  the  heavy  robes  of  a  nun  cannot  always 
protect  the  heart  they  cover,  from  feelings 
which  seem  destined  by  the  beneficent  Being 
who  endued  his  creatures  with  them,  to  be  legi- 
timate tenants  of  the  human  breast. 

Tlie  person  who  related  the  above  anecdote, 
told  me  another  of  the  same  kind,  also  from 
])ersonal  knowledge. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  belonged  to  an 
order  of  nims  called  the  Samrs  NoireSj  who 
are  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  convent? 
but  pass  their  time  in  attending  on  the  sick 
and  afflicted. 

A  diligence  entering  Brussels  was  over- 
turned, some  years  since,  and  several  of  the 
passengers  soerely  injured.  Wherever  good 
was  to  be  done,  or  suflTering  assuaged,  there 
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were  the  Sceurs  Noires  sure  to  be  found,  and  ac- 
cordingly numbers  shortly  appeared  at  the  spot 
where  the  accident  occurred,  and  accompanied 
the  wounded  to  the  various  places  where  they 
were  located.  There  was  one  gentleman  so 
severely  hurt  as  to  be  quite  insensible,  in  which 
state  he  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
and  la  Sceur  Ther^se,  remarkable  among  the 
sisterhood  for  her  care  and  attention  to  the 
sick,  was  established  as  garde-malade  to  the 
poor  invalid. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  the  world 
in  which  a  woman  appears  under  so  endearing 
a  point  of  view  as  in  that  precise  one  in  which 
the  nun  was  placed.  The  sight  of  sulQfering, 
especially  if  the  sufferer  be  a  man,  to  whom, 
from  his  active  habits  and  usually  stronger 
health,  illness  and  confinement  are  so  pecu- 
liarly irksome,  is  calculated  to  draw  forth  her 
kindliest  sympathies.  Then  the  minute  and 
nameless  little  thoughtful  attentions,  so  gentle 
and  unobtrusive,  that  they  must  be  felt,  not  de- 
scribed; the  soothing  and  anxious  care  that 
keeps  its  noiseless  vigil  by  the  side  of  the  sick 
couch,  brings  into  play  all  the  latent  tender- 
ness which  a  thousand  motives  prompt  her  to 
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keep  concealed  iu  the  hour  of  health  and  pros- 
perity*  Even  the  poet  in  those  lines  upon 
woman-kind,  in  which  the  praise  is  so  quali- 
fied, that  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  to  interpret 
it  as  a  compliment  or  a  satire,  concedes  this 
much  to  the  fair  sex. 

"  Oh  woman^  in  our  hours  of  ease^ 
Uncertaiii^  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
When  pain  and  sickness  rend  the  brow^ 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

La  Sceur  Ther^se,  continued  some  time  with 
the  invalid.  The  nuns  applied  for  her  on  several 
occasions  to  attend  in  different  quarters  where 
her  services  were  required,  but  the  gentleman 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  her  up ;  he  alleged, 
that  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  re-established 
to  dispense  with  his  garde-malade.  All  the 
other  sufferers  from  the  overturn  of  the  dili- 
gence had  been  cured  long  since,  and  the 
soeurs  attending  them  employed  in  other  duties. 
This  illness,  however,  lasted  so  extraordinary 
a  time,  that  the  nuns  began  to  think  the  acci- 
dent of  the  fractured  limbs  had  brought  on 
some  tedious  chronic  disease.     They  were  not 
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quite  so  simple  as  our  firiend  the  good  old 
abbess,  haying  doubtless  in  going  occasionally 
about  this  wicked  world,  learned  some  of  the 
things  that  are  said  and  done  therein.  They 
therefore  investigated  into  the  state  of  the  gen- 
tleman's healthy  and  found,  to  their  great  in- 
dignation, that  Esculapius  was  not  the  divinity 
to  whom  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  pay- 
ing his  vows.  The  unhappy  Soeur  Ther^e  was 
convicted  of  having  staid  away  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  moreover  confessed  that  she  had  so 
far  forgotten  her  profession,  as  to  allow  her 
padent  to  address  her  in  the  language  of  a 
lover. 

Her  punishment  was  dreadfiiL  She  was 
taken  back  to  the  convent  and  deprived  of  food 
for  several  days.  Then,  after  being  severely 
scourged  with  rods,  her  nun's  habit  was  stripped 
off  her,  and  with  nothing  but  a  sheet  to  protect 
her  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  she 
was  turned  out  of  the  convent  at  midnight  and 
left  in  the  street  Poor  Ther^se  was  never 
heanl  of  more.  It  is  thought  that  the  disgrace 
of  her  expulsion,  added  to  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered, so  affected  her  mind,  that  she  either  died 
of  the  consequences,  or  put  an  end  to  herself. 
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The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  magni- 
ficent ;  the  walls  of  most  of  the  apartments  are 
lined  with  marble,  and  the  splendid  vases, 
tables,  &c.,  which  adorn  them,  were  sent  from 
Russia,  and  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  his  brother-in-law* 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase, 
you  axe  called  upon  to  take  a  lesson  in  an  art 
which  most  people  imagine  they  have  been 
tolerable  proficients  in  for  at  least  some  years, 
namely,  that  of  learning  to  walk.  Your  feet  are 
put  into  a  sort  of  listing  slippers,  and  as  they 
are  almost  nothing  but  soles,  it  certainly  does 
require  a  little  instruction  to  enable  you  to  get 
on  in  them.  The  guide,  similarly  shod,  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  visitors,  gives 
the  word,  **  toujours  en  glissant,  mesdames  et 
messieurs,'^  and  away  they  all  slide  after  him. 

Verily  if  ever  floors  were  worthy  of  such  pre- 
caution, the  parquets  of  the  Orange  palace  de- 
serve all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them. 
They  are  beautiful, — inlaid  with  rose-wood  and 
oak  and  a  variety  of  other  woods  in  all  kinds  of 
graceAil  patterns,  and  shining  brighter  than  the 
marble  walls  or  lapis  lazuli  tables.  They  in- 
deed seem  to  have  been  never  intended  for  the 
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vulgar  purpose  of  being  walked  over,  but  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  opera- 
tion is  performed,  the  numerous  visitors  con- 
tribute to  increase  rather  than  dim  their  daz- 
zling polish,  as  they  skait  over  them  in  their 
soft  slippers.  The  paintings  in  the  palace  are 
not  numerous,  but  all  of  the  first  order. 

We  were  sadly  disappointed,  after  having 
gone  through  the  state  apartments,  at  finding 
that  the  private  ones,  so  touchingly  described 
by  Mrs.  TroUope,  are  no  longer  exhibited  to 
strangers.  In  the  midst  of  our  vexation  at  this 
contre-tems,  we  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  in  adopting  this 
measure. 

One  might  walk  through  those  princely  halls, 
all  forlorn  and  tenantless  though  they  be,  with- 
out any  very  strong  emotion  being  excited; 
for  there  is  something  cold  and  chilling  in  the 
aspect  of  state  and  magnificence,  that  checks 
the  indulgence  of  the  softer  feelings.  But  when 
we  come  to  witness  the  violent  interruption  of 
the  every-day  emplojnnents  and  pursuits  of 
life,  the  endearing  domestic  circle  broken  into, 
and  its  members  forced  to  fly  firom  their  hearth 
and  home,  while  a  thousand  litUe  marks  of  re- 
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cent  occupation — the  gloves,  the  pens  stiU 
stained  with  ink,  are  left  lying  where  they  were 
carelessly  thrown  aside,  to  tell  a  tale  of  sadden 
desertion ;  all  this  must  awaken  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy in  every  breast.  I  should  think  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  private  apartments  of  the  expelled 
king  and  queen,  must  have  done  more  towards 
keeping  up  a  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  regret 
for  their  fate,  than  any  other  circumstance. 

The  Museum  at  Brussels  is  well  worth  see- 
ing. There  is  a  large  collection  of  paintings, 
ancient  and  modem.  ,  As  this  was  a  public  ex- 
hibition, Guillaume,  our  valet  de  place,  who  by 
the  way  was  a  most  prepossessing  specimen  of 
his  brotherhood,  accompanied  us  while  we 
were  looking  at  them,  which  of  course  was  not 
the  case  in  the  private  collections ;  he  always 
remained  at  the  door  of  the  house  they  were 
in  until  we  came  down  again.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  pictures  were  very  amusing — they 
were  rather  above  his  ordinary  sight-showing 
vocation,  but  he  seemed  to  think  himself  in 
duty  bound  to  say  something,  as,  catalogue  in 
hand,  we  stood  before  each. 

**  Ah !    that  picture  with    the  cows !    char- 
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mant,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  It  was  done  by  a  ceortain 
Mcmsieur  Cuyp ;  he  was  fond  of  drawing  cows 
and  sheep,  and  such  like.'' 

One  painting  there  was  which  put  poor  Guil- 
laume  into  a  sad  puzzle ;  the  subject  was  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  in  the  desert,  and  we  were  ac}* 
mixing  it  wh^i  he  came  up  to  explain  all  pax* 
ticulars.  He  got  on  admirably  well  until  he 
came  to  the  name  of  IshmaeFs  father,  which 
completely  nonplussed  him. 

'^  Ma  foi,  c'est  une  histoire  si  ancienne,  on 
s'ee  souyient  i  peine,"  (^^Dear,  that  is  such  an 
old  story,  no  one  remembers  it  now,'')  and 
Guillaume  rubbed  his  forehead,  scraped  Ins  left 
foot  against  the  floor,  and  took  sundry  other 
methods  of  refreshing  his  memory.  All  would 
not  do,  and  spying  a  young  girl  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  he  darted  off  to  find  out  whether 
she  might  haply  possess  the  necessary  infer- 
ma.tion.  Mademoiselle  shook  her  head ;  Guil* 
laume  slowly  returned,  and  I  heard  him  mut- 
tering over  the  names  of  all  the  patriarchs  that 
had  ever  lived,  in  his  way  back.  By  the  time 
he  reached  us  his  mind  was  made  up. 

*^  C'est  Davidj  mesdames,  dont  j'ai  voulu  vous 
parler.    David  a  renvoy6  ce  jeune  homme  que 
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voila  avec  sa  mere  Agar."  ("  It  is  David,  ladies, 
of  whom  I  meant  to  speak.  David  sent  away 
that  young  man  whom  you  see,  with  his 
mother  Hagar/^) 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  Abraham?"  I  in- 
quired. 

^'  Ah,  c'est  possible — c'est  bien  possible 
aussi,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  shrug. 

Among  the  very  old  Dutch  paintings,  there 
were  some  most  curious  designs,  particularly 
on  scriptural  subjects.  One,  Eve  emerging 
from  the  ribs  of  Adam,  was  an  extraordinary 
production :  she  is  still  up  to  her  ancles  in  her 
spouse^s  side,  and  either  the  artist  intended  she 
should  grow  after  her  extraction  from  it,  or  else 
he  must  have  had  an  awfrd  idea  of  the  physical 
preponderance  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  over 
their  helpmates,  in  those  days. 

There  was  another  picture  representing  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  without  laughing.  It  seems 
strange  to  connect  any  ludicrous  ideas  with 
this  most  heart-rending  event  of  history  sacred 
or  profane ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  pos- 
sessor of  tlie  largest  bump  of  philoprogenitive- 
ness  extant,  could  keep  his  risible  muscles  from 
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dSating  before  this  picture.  The  Innocents 
were  the  most  absnrd  little  creatures,  the  boys 
in  starched  ruffs,  with  nether  garments  of  that 
ample  width  which  gives  such  undue  rotundity 
to  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  figure ;  the  girls  in 
thick  quilted  brocade  petticoats,  and  crimped 
muslin  caps,  looking  like  their  grandmothers  in 
miniature. 

One  room  in  the  Museum  is  devoted  to  the 
productions  of  living  masters,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  artist* s  death,  his  works  are  removed  into 
another  salon.  A  picture  here  amused  me 
veiy  much  ;  the  subject  the  interior  of  a  cot- 
tage at  St  Jean,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
A  group  in  the  foreground  represents  a  young 
man  who  has  been  wounded,  stretched  on  the 
floor,  and  while  his  wounds  are  being  dressed, 
a  young  girl  is  assisting  and  bending  over  with 
anxious  looks.  There  are  several  other  suf- 
ferers scattered  about ;  and  so  far,  so  good. 

But  in  the  back-ground,  full  before  the  eyes, 
appears  a  most  unpicturesque  object ;  a  regular 
French  bed,  with  white  dimity  curtains,  and 
therein  comfortably  ensconced  between  the 
blankets,  well  tucked  in,  and  with  a  very  becom- 
ing night-cap,  is  seen  a  gentleman  with  his 
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head  on  his  down  pillow,  and  the  clothes  ar- 
ranged under  his  chin  in  a  most  interesting 
manner. 

^^  Who  is  that  gentleman  lying  so  snug  in 
his  French  bed  ?*'  I  asked  Guillaume. 

'^  O  that  is  milord  Anglesey  after  his  leg 
was  taken  off;  they  could  not  put  him  on  the 
ground  like  the  others,  un  mi-lord  !  vous  con- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


G 's  table — Dinner— Tea-equipage— Sunday 

abroad. 

The  weather  is  so  oppressively  warm  now, 
that  it  makes  sight-seeing  a  sadly  fatiguing 
business.     It  breaks  in  too  on  our  little  trio  ; 

dear  Gr is  quite  unequal  to  the  exertion  of 

going  out  during  the  day,  and  remains  at  the 

hotel  while  W and  I  brave  the  sun  and 

sally  forth  to  explore.  I  cannot  say,  however, 
that  she  is  alone  after  the  survey  I  have  just 
been  taking  of  her  delightful  though  silent  com- 
panions. 

We  returned  this  afternoon  so  heated  and 
weary,  that  I  was  glad  to  throw  myself  down 
on  the  first  sofa  I  found;  too  tired  to  read,  to 
write,  to  speak,  to  take  ofi*  my  bonnet,  in  short, 
to  do  anything  but  think.     For  what  fatigue 
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can  quiet  the  thoughts  ?  That  busy,  active, 
restless  thing,  the  mind,  is  ever  on  the  search 
for  food,  little  caring  how  wind  and  weather, 
heat  or  weariness,  affect  its  frail  companion. 
Despite  aching  head  or  freezing  feet,  despite 
sickness,  fatigue,  or  even  sleep,  it  continues  its 
ceaseless  play. 

There  is  often  a  kind  of  warfare  kept  up  be- 
tween the  two  allies,  body  and  mind,  that  are 
inseparably  tied  and  bound  together  for  life. 
(Some  malicious  people  pretend,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  the  matter,  that  this  is  some- 
times the  case  between  otfier  parties  linked  in 
the  same  way  till  death  does  them  part.)  The 
worn  out  body  yearns  for  repose  which  the 
mind  will  not  allow  it  to  enjoy;  and  the  body 
in  revenge  weighs  down  and  fetters  the  mind 
by  its  ailments  and  infirmities.  Certainly  there 
seems  some  spirit  of  contradiction  between 
them,  for  the  quieter  the  frame,  the  more  busy 
and  fidgetty  invariably  become  the  thoughts. 

Mine,  for  want  of  other  employment,  began 
to  exercise  themselves  on  the  contents  of  a 
table  which  stands  opposite  the  sofa  I  was  oc- 
cupying in  such  a  luxurious  doles  far  niente 
state.     It  is  the  one  G has  appropriated  to 
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herself^  and  from  which  she  had  risen  just  be- 
fore we  came  in. 

At  this  present  moment  it  is  in  that  kind  of 
delightful  confusion,  which  tables  will  get  into 
when  ever^rthing  is  put  on  them  as  it  happens 
to  be  wanted,  and  nothing  cleared  away. 

How  much  of  the  mind,  the  tastes,  and  the 
pursuits  of  an  individual  may  be  gathered  from 
a  glance  at  the  table  at  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  sitting.  First,  opposite  the  vacant  chair, 
is  the  blotting-book  and  writing  materials. 
As  the  latter  is  closed,  I  need  not  say  anything 
about  the  MSS.  that  peep  out  of  it,  or  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  their  at  any  future  day  afford- 
ing pleasure  to  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
writer. 

At  one  side  of  the  blotting-book  is  laid  a 
watch,  and  at  the  other  is  a  little  china  cup 
with  two  moss-roses  in  it ;  then  a  pocket  Bible. 
A  Greek  Testament  lies  open  with  a  pencil  be- 
tween the  leaves,  and  near  it  a  tiny  Spanish 
edition  of  the  same,  with  a  mark  in  the  corres- 
ponding chapter,  as  though  the  reader  had 
been  comparing  the  two  languages. 

A  masterly  sketch,  half  coloured,  of  a  pic- 
turesque house  at   the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Street,  with  a  group  of  people  in  the  window, 
is  at  one  end  of  the  table,  occupied  by  materials 
for  painting.  Beyond  these,  is  a  Shakspeare, 
Goethe's  "Egmont"  laid  down  upon  his /(icey 
over  the  first  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Greek  and 
English  interlined ;  Schiller's  "  Abialls  Nieder- 
lande,"  Mrs.  Trollope's  "  Belgium,"  and  two  or 
three  guide-books  and  itin^raires. 

Now  what  opinion  would  a  stranger  form  of 
the  individual  who  has  just  risen  fixmi  that 
table  ?  Judging  from  its  contents,  would  they 
imagine  her  a  learned  lady, 


€€ 


Deeply^  darkly^  beautifully  hlue^" 


who  never  opened  her  lips  but  to  speak  ^^  science 
and  metaphysics  ?"  How  greatly  they  woidd 
mistake ;  for  one  might  be  in  her  society  a 
long  time  without  discovering  that  she  possessed 
more  than  the  ordinary  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, save  and  except,  indeed,  that  the  sparks 
of  genius  will  break  out  where  the  flame  exists. 
A  delightfiil  firiend  of  the  "  ladye  of  the  round 
table  "  once  said  of  her,  that  she  was  "  above 
the  vanity  of  conversation" — ^he  was  right. 
She  always  reminds  me  of  some  fair  region,  the 
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luxuriance  and  beauty  of  which  one  admires, 
'tis  true,  but  without  knowing  that  there  is  a 
gold  ndxie  beneath. 

The  hotel  de  Belle  Vue  is  now  quite  Aill,  so 
that  the  table  dliote  is  crowded  every  day. 
This  sort  of  reunion  is  delightftil ;  so  many 
£Mres  £x>m  so  many  countries,  and  such  a  Babel 
of  different  languages.  The  grand  point  is 
to  ascertain  whether  your  next  neighbour  is 
French,  English,  Dutch,  German,  Pole,  or 
American ;  and,  to  dear  up  this  difficulty,  you 
listen  sharply  for  the  first  word  that  issues  firom 
his  lips,  and  try  to  find  out  whether  he  calls 
to  the  gar9on  for  more  bread  in  good  German, 
broken  French,  or  the  universally  understood 
language  of  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the 
loaf  and  the  other  to  his  mouth. 

This  interesting  subject  decided,  your  atten- 
tion is  next  turned  to  the  dishes,  and  there  is  a 
Toyage  of  discovery  to  be  made  among  these, 
which  must  be  undertaken  without  chart  or 
compass;  for  I  defy  any  one  to  tell  whether 
the  thing  on  the  plate  before  him,  belonged 
erst  to  beast  of  the  field,  bird  of  the  air,  fish  of 
the  sea,  or  vegetable  of  the  earth.    Beef,  mut- 
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ton,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  axe  so  com- 
pletely in  masquerade  under  the  levelling  sys- 
tem of  French  sauces,  that  you  are  puzzled  to 
find  out  whether  what  you  are  eating  wore  legs, 
wings,  fins,  or  leaves. 

It  is  haxd,  however,  if  you  do  not  get  some- 
thing to  please  you,  for  the  variety  is  endless, 
and  the  dishes  are  handed  round  so  often,  that 
the  numberless  shakes  of  the  head  you  have  to 
perform,  must  considerably  interfere  with  di- 
gestion. 

The  first  day  we  dined  at  Brussels,  after 
tasting  sundry  condiments,  some  of  them  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  the  gargon  brought 
something  which  looked  more  inviting  than 
its  predecessors.  I  was  regarding  it,  however, 
with  that  sort  of  suspicious  curiosity  one  is  apt 
to  bestow  on  strange  acquaintances,  when  Goil- 
laume,  with  his  usual  good-nature,  whispered, 
"  Prenez  en,  je  vous  prie,  il  n'y  a  rien  de 
mieux.''  I  did  so,  and  found  it  excellent — ^the 
nicest  thing  by  far  that  had  yet  appeared.  I 
had  half  finished  the  contents  of  the  plate 
when  my  neighbomr  said  very  quietly,  "  Oh — 
you  axe  eating  fi'ogs — they  axe  rather  rare  now.^ 
I  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork  in  a  moment ; 
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it  wais  an  absurd  prejudice,  so  I  txx>k  them  up 
again,  but  I  could  not  help  repeating  to  myself 
the  original  saw,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss," 
&c. 

Our  tea-equipage  at  Brussels  is  a  source  of 
continual  merriment  to  us;  and  although  the 
weather  is  too  hot  for  any  extra  effort,  we 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exertion  of  laugh- 
ing at  it  every  time  regularly  that  it  makes  its 
appearance.  There  is  a  most  ludicrous  dig* 
proportion  between  every  article  on  the  table. 
The  tea-pot  is  a  slender-bodied  thing  with  an 
enormous  black  handle,  like  a  great  sword-hilt, 
and  a  long,  thin  spout.  The  tiny  streamlet  of 
tea  that  issues  from  this  is  an  excellent  teacher 
of  patience,  for  after  holding  it  for  five  minutes 
over  a  cup,  and  fancying  you  have  nearly 
gotten  the  necessary  quantum,  you  discover,  on 
looking  into  it,  that  the  bottom  is  little  more 
than  covered.  The  cups  are  patagonian,  and 
the  bowl  belonging  to  the  set  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  stolen  by  Gulliver  firom  the  land  of  Lili- 
put;  certainly  the  contents  of  any  one  of  the 
former  would  overflow  it, — and  as  it  is,  no 
gar9on  can  make  his  appearance  at  the  door 
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withont  this  nnfortunate  little  article  being 
held  up  with  the  request  that  he  would  ^'  vider 
le  basin  ;^  this  is  a  ceremony  very  often  re- 
peated before  breakfast  is  orer. 

The  tea-spoons  are  nazrow  and  pointed, 
shaped  exactly  like  the  sharp  ivoiy  things  that 
are  sent  down  on  a  royage  of  discovery  into 
vial-bottles  of  rhubaib  or  ipecacuanha,  to  bring 
up  their  contents.  A  sugar-tongs  is  a  veiy 
rare  luxury,  as  is  also  a  salt-spoon ;  the  point 
of  a  knife  is  the  substitute  for  the  latter,  and  if 
you  wish  for  sugar,  there  is  no  alternative 
besides  the  very  ancient  and  handy  implements 
which  poor  Dr.  Johnson  got  into  such  a  scrape 
for  making  use  of 

But  the  urn  is  the  crowning  piece  of  the 
breakfast  furniture.  Poor  thing !  it  must  have 
been  in  the  hotel  when  it  was  attacked  during 
the  revolution,  for  the  top  seems  to  have  been 
shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  handles  have 
evidently  suffered  from  a  paralytic  stroke ;  one 
hangs  doggedly  down  by  the  side,  stiff  and 
immoveable,  whilst  the  other  limb  remains 
sticking  straight  up  in  the  air,  fixed  so  firmly 
in  its  horizontal  position  that  neither  **  force  or 
cmming''  can  cause  it  to  stir  an  atom  one  way 
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or  another.  The  spout  has  undergone  some 
strange  convulsion,  by  which  it  is  wrenched 
all  on  one  side,  and  the  water  flows  in  such  an 
oblique,  crab-like  direction,  that  it  requires 
some  experience  to  make  your  calculation  so 
as  to  place  the  cup  where  the  stream  will 
reach  it.  In  hiciy  this  urn  is  quite  a  character, 
and  though  there  are  many  in  the  house  that 
infinitely  surpass  it  in  elegance,  we  are  always 
sorry  when  our  grotesque  old  Mend  does  not 
make  its  appearance. 

When  the  cloth  is  laid,  which  they  always 
do  abroad  for  tea  as  well  as  breakfast,  this  in- 
congruous tea-equipage  is  scattered  about  the 
table  in  the  funniest,  most  uncomfortable  look- 
mg  manner.  All  the  things  seem  as  if  they 
had  retired  as  far  as  they  could  from  each 
other  after  a  grand  battle — though  from  the 
way  they  are  always  put  down,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  danger  of  any  of  them  getting  into 
the  predicament  of  La  Fontaine's  ''  pot  de  terre 
and  pot  de  fer.^' 

The  park  here  is  very  prettily  laid  out  with 
flower-beds,  statues,  and  winding  walks.  The 
Dutch  had  possession  of  it  for  four  days  during 
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the  revolution,  and  the  trees  all  bear  terrible 
marks  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Every  one  of 
them  is  pierced  in  several  places  with  cannon- 
balls,  and  in  some,  great  part  of  the  trunk  is 
torn  away.  The  wounds  are  dressed  with  tar, 
and  the  trees  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  these  apparently  deadly  injuries.  Many 
houses  in  the  Place  Royale  have  the  balls  now 
actually  sticking  in  them. 

But  the  most  interesting  relic  or  souvenir  of 
the  revolution  which,  I  think,  surpasses  all 
the  others,  is  a  living  one ; — a  poor  dog,  whose 
master,  it  is  supposed,  was  killed  opposite  the 
Chambre  des  D6put6s,  where  the  tree  of  liberty 
is  now  planted.  For  two  long  years  this  faith- 
ful animal  kept  his  vigil  of  love  under  the 
tree,  picking  up  a  precarious  subsistence,  and 
resisting  every  effort  to  draw  him  away  from 
it.  At  length,  the  circumstance  reached  the 
ears  of  the  members,  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  who  wished  to  become  possessed  of  a 
creature  of  such  tried  fidelity;  but  he  would 
o\^Ti  no  other  master  than  the  one  he  had  lost. 
Finding  all  was  in  vain,  the  members  built  a 
house  for  the  noble  animal  on  his  beloved  spot, 
and  allowed  him  a  pension.     Well  he  desenes 
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it !  Oh  !  where  among  the  Immaii  race  shall  we 
look  for  such  patient  love,  such  untiring,  de- 
voted affection  to  the  memory  of  the  dead ! 
A  short  time  since,  the  poor  little  fellow  was 
very  ill,  and  it  was  feared  would  die,  but  he 
has  recovered,  and  continues  where  he  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years,  and  will  probably 
end  his  days,  on  the  spot  where  expired  tlie 
master  he  loved  '*  so  long,  so  well." 

A  long  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  spent  a 
Sunday  on  the  continent,  and  therefore  my  im- 
pressions on  the  first,  which  occurred  during 
our  stay  at  Brussels,  had  more  of  novelty  in 
them  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 

Any  one  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to 
look  upon  this  as  the  LorfFs  day  and  not  man's, 
who  has  read  in  his  Bible  the  plain  and  posi- 
tive commands  to  keep  it  holy,  where  it  is  said, 
'*  Thou  shalt  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sab- 
bath, from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day, 
and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not 
doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  owa  words," — any 
one  who  knows  this  cannot  but  feel  shocked 
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and  grieved  at  the  maimer  in  which  the  sab- 
bath is  spent  abroad.  ^*  Thou  shalt  do  no 
maimer  of  work,"  seems  utterly  disregarded. 
All  the  shops  are  open,  stalls  in  the  streets,  &c. 
and  the  every-day  business  of  life  no  way  in- 
terrupted. While  we  were  at  break&st,  Goil- 
laume  came  in  to  say,  that  if  monsieur  wished 
to  have  his  coat  repaired,  the  ounriere  was  out- 
side, and  would  have  it  done  in  an  hour, — and 
he  seemed  quite  disappointed  at  not  being 
allowed  to  take  it  Shortly  after,  tickets  were 
sent  in  for  the  theatre  that  night,  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  British  minister. 

There  are  two  Protestant  places  of  wcnrship 
at  Brussels,  one  the  Rojral  Chapel,  which  we 
attended.  I  was  struck,  on  going  in,  with  the 
motto  under  the  organ,  ^*  Dieu  est  un  esprit^  et 
ceux  qui  Tadorent,  Fadorent  en  esprit  et  en 
verit6.'^  It  seemed  particularly  aj^ropriate  in 
a  country  where  external  forms  and  pompous 
ceremonies  are  so  much  dwelt  upon  that  one 
begins  to  fear  they  must  supersede  that  religion 
of  the  heart  which  is  alone  of  any  value  in  the 
eyes  of  him  who  seeth  not  as  man  sees.  The 
congregation  was  lamentably  small — ^lament- 
ably, for  the  town  was  crowded  with  English. 
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Though  we  had  an  excellent  sermon  from  the 

clergyman,  Mr.  J ,  and  heard  those  glad 

tidings  of  sal^ationi  so  dear  and  precious  to 
every  sinner,  faithfully  proclaimed;  yet  I  felt 
rery  sad  on  leaving  the  church.     The  impoirt- 
ance  of  the  day, — the  calculation  that  a  per«on 
who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  has  spent, 
ten  years  of  sabbaths — the  account  we  shall 
have  to  render  when  we  come  to  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  time  given  us  solely  to  attend  to  the  things 
of  eternity,  and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak, 
to  settle  accounts  between  the  soul  and  her 
Maker,  all  these  things  have  often  been  brought 
fearfully  before  my  mind  by  an  accusing  con- 
science :  but  such  ideas  never  forced  themselves 
upon  me  with  more  painfiil  feelings  than  when 
I  now  looked  out  upon  the  pleasure -seeking 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets.     God  forbid 
that  we  should  judge  uncharitably  of  any  one, 
especially  in  matters  so  delicate  and  so  impor- 
tant !     The  idle  speculation  of  how  much  or 
how  little  time  has  been  spent  by  our  neighbour 
in  prayer,  self-examination,  or  any  other  sabbath 
duties,  is  neither  profitable  or  kind ;  we  should 
look  within. 

£  2 
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There  is  a  rail-road  fix)in  Brussels  to  An- 
twerp, which,  from  being  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  assemble  to  witness  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  steam-carriages. 
They  are  speaking  of  having  one  between 
Brussels  and  Cologne,  but  nothing,  I  believe, 
has  been  vet  done  towards  its  commencement. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Waterloo—Nomur  and  its  bell— Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
its  relics— The  danger  of  being  caught  by  appear- 
ances—Cologne. 

Notwithstanding  its  heat  and  noise,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  regret  when  we  left  the  gay 
capital  of  Belgium.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  and  we  suffered  so  much  from  the  fatigue 
of  travelling,  that  nothing  short  of  Waterloo 
could  have  induced  us  to  encounter  the  broil- 
ing sun  on  its  treeless  plains.  We  got  out  of 
the  carriage  at  St.  Jean,  and  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  little  mound  overhung  by  a  willow-tree, 
under  which  Iiord  Anglesey's  leg  is  buried. 
In  the  house  they  showed  us  the  boot  which 
was  cut  off  the  severed  limb,  and  the  table  on 
which  the  operation  was  performed^  A  like- 
ness of  his  lordship  hangs  in  the  little  parlour, 
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which  was  sent  to  Madame  Williams  by  Lady 
Anglesey,  whose  note  on  the  subject  is  religi- 
ously -preserved  in  the  archives  of  St.  Jean. 
We  were  told  that  the  marquis  visited  the  cot- 
tage about  a  year  since  with  his  family,  and 
dined  off  the  same  table  on  which  he  was  laid 
after  the  battle  to  have  his  leg  amputated. 

Of  all  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  Lord  Anglesey 
seems  to  be  best  remembered  and  most  beloved 
by  the  people  there,  who  dwell  with  great  plea- 
sure on  any  little  circumstance  connected  with 
him.  The  way  in  which  I  heard  him  spoken  of 
was  particularly  gratifpng  to  my  feelings,  as  I 
never  can  forget,  that  to  his  kindness  and  per- 
sonal exertions,  I  am  indebted,  under  Provi- 
dence, for  the  preservation  of  my  life. 

One  has  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  that  one  fancies  it  hardly  possible 
to  gain  any  new  ideas  by  visiting  them.  Still 
there  is  a  feeling — an  indescribable  something 
that  accompanies  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
actually  standing  upon  that  hard-fought  field — 
that  yoiur  feet  are  pressing  the  soil  once  red 
with  the  brave  heart's  blood  of  so  many  gallant 
men,  which  neither  books  nor  description  can 
impart. 
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Oar  guide  had  been  a  sergeant-major  in  Lord 
Anglesey's  regiment,  the  7th  Hussars,  and  has 
established  himself  at  the  village  of  Waterloo, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  such  to  strangers. 
He  had  been  in  the  action,  and  has  besides 
collected  so  many  particulars  respecting  it,  that 
his  account  is  veiy  circumstantial. 

What  interested  me  most  of  all  that  was 
shown  us,  was  the  little  church  at  St  Jean, 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  the  monuments 
of  the  slain.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at 
these  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  loved  and 
the  lost,  without  emotion.  One  is  erected  by  a 
sorrowing  wife, — another  by  a  £Either  or  a  sis- 
ter^s  hand,— or  the  surviving  brother-officers  of 
tlie  departed.  A  desolate  thing  it  is  to  think 
of  them  lying  there  so  many  hundred  miles 
from  the  homes  that  must  know  them  no  more, 
and  the  bereaved  hearts  whom  that  fatal  day 
has  sent  mourning  on  through  the  remainder  of 
their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

How  many  sad  reflections  crowded  into  my 
mind  as  I  gazed  on  those  monuments  of  the 
dead!  Two  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me, 
though  I  was  then  too  young  to  be  aware  of  it, 
were  on  that  battle-field !    One  has  since  ended 
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his  brief  career,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  a  foreign 
land ;  the  other  lives ;  and  while  standing  be- 
fore the  tombs  at  the  little  cTiurch  of  St.  Jean, 
I  could  not  repress  a  tear  of  fervent  thankful- 
ness for  the  mercy  that  spared  from  the  perils 
of  the  sword  one  whose  love  and  affection  are 
now  among  the  first  blessings  of  my  life. 

The  heat  was  so  intolerable  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  that  when  we  reached  Na- 
mur  we  were  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  and 
suffering  consequent  upon  it,  as  to  be  unable 

to  stir.     I   was  forced   to  see  W depart 

alone  to  explore  the  curious  old  town  and  for- 
tress ;  my  inclinations  would  have  taken  me 
with  him,  but,  alas  !  an  aching  head  and  weary 
limbs  chained  me  to  the  hotel. 

All,  therefore,  that  G and  myself  saw  of 

the  beauties  of  the  Meuse  that  night  were  the 
trout  and  cray-fish  that  appeared  on  the  table 
at  dinner.  We  congratulated  ourselves,  how- 
ever, on  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  our  room  at 
the  D'Arscamp  hotel,  and  contrasted  it,  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  with  the  noise  of  Brussels. 
We  threw  open  the  crois^e,  and  sat  admiring 
the  picturesque,  dome-like  tower  of  a  church, 
so  near  that  we  could  almost  touch  it  from  the 
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place  where  we  were  seated.  The  swallows 
were  flying  in  myriads  about  it,  wheeling  round 
the  top,  and  darting  in  and  out  of  the  holes  ; 
the  dark-grey  of  the  stone  was  deepening  in 
the  fisiding  light,  and  nothing  disturbed  the 
calm  of  the  summer^s  evening  but  the  chirping 
and  twittering  of  the  birds.  Nothing  could  be 
more  luxurious,  when,  lo  !  bang  went  the  sten- 
torian bell  of  the  church  immediately  over  our 
heads! — the  effect  was  electric — the  walls 
seemed  to  shake  with  the  mighty  vibration, 
and  at  first  we  were  so  stunned  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious for  a  moment  of  the  acute  and  splitting 
pain  our  unfortunate  heads  were  undergoing  as 
every  shock  of  the  bell  struck  them.  Our  de- 
lightM  visions  of  quiet  and  repose  were  soon 
put  to  flight ! 

We  started  next  morning  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  on  leaving,  took  an  admiring  gaze  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Namur,  which,  from  its 
numbers  of  towers,  spires,  and  steeples,  has  a 
fine  effect  at  a  distance.  I  cannot  say  that  we 
admired  our  old  friend  behind  the  D'Arscamp 
quite  as  much  as  before  we  had  suffered  so 
severely  from  its  thundering  bell. 

Nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  our 
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drive  along  the  beautiftil  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
Everything  was  so  cool,  so  pure,  so  tran- 
quil, so  bathed  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
hour,  like  the  new  and  exquisite  sensations 
that  hallow  the  early  morning  of  life,  before 
the  scorching  sun  of  satiety  and  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  rise  to  dry  up  and  wither  feeling^ 
that,  alas  !  once  gone,  can  never  more  return  ! 
The  morning  mists  were  clearing  off  the  distant 
hills  and  valleys,  and  before  us  rose  rocks  of 
the  most  abrupt  and  graceful  forms,  some  tow- 
ering upwards  into  pinnacles  and  battlements, 
others  standing  out  isolated,  like  huge,  uncouth 
pillars.  They  are  all  planted  nearly  up  to  the 
summit  in  some  places,  which  gives  an  air  of 
softness  and  cultivation  to  the  scenery)  and 
causes  it  greatly  to  resemble  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye.  The  soil,  however,  is  in- 
finitely richer.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal 
the  beauty  of  the  crops,  or  the  quantity  of 
grain  which  covered  the  fields  as  thickly  as  it 
could  stand.  The  contrast  of  the  golden  yel- 
low of  the  ripening  com  with  the  brilliant 
scarlet  poppies  and  blue  corn-flower  was  really 
beautiful.  Every  now  and  then  we  came  to 
sweet  villages,  each  clustered  round  its  churcli 
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tower,  the  morning  smoke  ascending  in  blue 
wreaths  against  the  trees,  and  the  roofe  glitter- 
ing in  the  early  sunshine. 

There  is  a  fine  view  on  entering  Huy.  The 
bridge,  with  the  picturesque  group  of  irregular 
buildings  beyond, — church  standing  boldly  for- 
ward on  an  eminence,  and  the  fortress  at  the 
right,  together  with  the  winding  river,  boats, 
fishing-nets  drying  in  the  sun,  and  fore-ground 
of  rocks,  trees,  and  dark  brown  earth,  form  a 
beautiful  picture. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Lidge,  but  drove  on  to 
Chaud-fontaine,  a  place  lying  in  a  pretty  valley 
about  three  leagues  further  on,  where  there  are 
warm-baths.  We  remained  here  for  a  day,  and 
found  what  we  wanted, — quiet,  coolness,  and 
abundance  of  beautifiil  walks.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  secluded  place,  though  apparently  in  a 
retired  valley,  for  charabancs,  cabriolets,  britch- 
kas,  and  German  carriages  of  every  size  and 
shape,  kept  arriving  all  day,  with  crowds  of 
people  from  Lidge  and  the  environs  to  take  the 
baths.  The  table  d'hote  was  a  large  one,  and, 
strange  to  say,  we  three  were  the  only  English 
in  the  society.  My  next  neighbour  and  I  com- 
menced a  conversation  in  French,  which  he 
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soon  broke  off  to  beg  I  would  indulge  him  by 
allowing  him  to  speak  English,  as  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  had  that  pleasure. 

'^  It  is  some  time,  then,  since  you  have  been 
in  England  ? " 

"  I  have  never  been  there." 

'^  How  ?  and  yet  you  speak  the  language  as 
though  it  were  your  own  !" 

''  And  so  it  is." 

My  new  acquaintance  proved  to  be  an  Ame- 
rican,— a  very  agreeable,  well-informed  person, 
who  had  travelled  from  north  to  south,  east  to 
west  of  his  own  continent,  and  was  now  do- 
ing the  same  with  Europe,  keeping  England  for 
the  bonne-bouche. 

Verviers  is  the  last  stage  before  reaching 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  leaving  the  town  you 
come  to  a  beautiful  narrow  valley,  lying  deep 
between  two  precipitous  hills  planted  up  to  the 
summit.  The  road  winds  along  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  look  down 
upon  the  broad  transparent  stream  in  the  valley 
beneath,  with  the  trees  reflected  in  its  clear 
depths. 

There  is  nothing  that  suggests  such  ideas  of 
cool,  luxuriant  fi*eshness  as  those  trees  planted 
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by  the  water-side,  their  branches  resting  on  the 
stream,  and  bending  over,  as  it  were,  to  meet 
their  own  beautiful  shadows.  The  cattle  graz- 
ing tranquilly  in  the  cool  rich  pastures  of  this 
lovely  valley,  or  reclining  under  the  shady  trees 
by  the  water's  edge,  were  quite  enviable. 

At  Eupen  we  crossed  the  frontier  and  entered 
Prussia.  The  dress  of  the  postilions  changed 
here  to  the  costume  worn  by  that  class  through- 
out Germany,  with  the  simple  variation  of 
adopting  the  national  colours  of  the  states  to 
which  they  belong.  The  short  jacket  faced 
with  red  gave  place  to  a  military-looking  coat 
tiuued  up  with  bright  orange,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  an  orange  sash  with  long  tassels. 
A  brass  horn,  which,  though  not  very  musical, 
is  a  most  graceful,  pretty  instrument,  is  fastened 
across  the  shoulder  by  a  thick  cord  of  white 
and  dark  blue,  or  rather  black,  the  colours  of 
Prussia.  From  the  moment  you  enter  his  Prus- 
sian majesty's  dominions,  these  appear  on  every 
government  appendage  that  meets  your  eye  ; — 
sentry-boxes,  railings,  mile-stones,  &c.,  all  wear 
the  same  loyal  livery  of  broad  stripes. 

The  cord  that  attaches  the  postilion's  horn 
is  finished  with  large  round  tassels,  which  lie  on 
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the  breast  A  stiff  black  stock,  a  laced  hat 
with  a  cockade  in  front,  and  sprace  well-po- 
lished boots  and  spurs  complete  the  martial 
air  of  this  pretty  and  becoming  costume.  It 
looked  to  great  advantage  on  the  postilion, 
who  drove  us  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  fine,  intel- 
ligent yoimg  man  with  bright  sunny  curls  clus- 
tering round  his  face,  and  a  considerable  dash 
of  the  coxcomb  withaL 

The  Prussian  soldiers  are  fine-looking  men, 
a  great  improvement  on  the  Belgian  troops. 
The  irregular  size  and  loose  slouching  gait  of 
the  latter,  struck  us  very  much  after  the  stiff, 
well-drilled,  automaton-like  movement  of  the 
English  soldiery,  who  look,  in  marching,  as 
though  every  leg  and  arm  of  the  whole  body 
of  men  were  set  in  motion  by  the  same  spring. 

We  remarked  that  all  the  Prussians  have 
something  of  this  air  militaire,  arising  doubt- 
less from  the  custom  of  every  man,  whatever 
his  rank,  being  obliged  to  serve  a  certain  time. 
During  this  period  of  probation  the  nobleman^s 
son  is  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
lowest  serj^  forced  to  clean  his  own  horse,  and 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  slightest  failure  in 
duty. 
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We  were  to  sleep  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
two  hotels  had  been  named  as  desirable  halt- 
ing-places. On  our  way  to  the  "  Grand  Mo- 
narque,''  we  passed  by  a  very  fine-looking  hoose 
bearing  the  favourite  name  of  ^'  Belle  Vue.'^  It 
was  charmingly  situated,  commanding  a  sweet 
view  of  the  promenades,  spa,  &c.,  and  we  drove 
past  it  with  regret,  wondering  not  a  little  why 
so  good-looking  an  inn  had  not  been  men- 
tioned. 

^'  No  rooms  vacant  at  the  Grand  Monarqne,*' 
was  pronounced  in  a  very  sorrowful  tone  by  the 
landlady.  We  were  delighted,  and  congratu- 
lated ourselves  as  the  horses'  heads  were  turned 
towards  the  admired  Belle  Vue,  for  we  did  not 
make  any  inquiries  about  the  other  inn  to 
which  we  had  been  recommended. 

The  Belle  Vue  received  us  with  open  doors. 
The  rooms  they  shewed  us  into  did  not  quite 
correspond  with  the  outside,  and  we  began  to 
have  a  few  misgivings ;  however,  we  went  to  the 
windows,  and  there  forgot  all  our  doubts. 

**  There  was  an  excellent  table  d'hote,  and 
the  best  society."  This  was  the  report  made 
to  us  on  entering,  so  that  when  the  bell  rang 
we  descended  without  hesitation  into  the  salle. 
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Such  a  place  as  it  was ! — a  large  forlorn- 
looking  room  with  three  or  four  deal  tables  and 
wooden  forms  ranged  down  the  centre,  having 
for  sole  decoration  some  steam-packet  adver- 
tisements with  letters  half  a  foot  long,  pasted 
against  the  walls. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  tables  sat  the  host, 
a  tall,  gaunt,  bony-looking  man  with  a  coarse 
red  face,  and  a  head  of  matted  hair  that  looked 
as  if  he  had  swept  the  floor  with  it,  (not  how- 
ever that  the  floor  itself  showed  any  symptoms 
of  having  undergone  that  operation  for  a  month 
at  least.)  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  non- 
descript garment,  which  might  have  been  meant 
for  a  dressing-gown,  but  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  manufactured  out  of  an  old  woman's 
cloak ;  a  grey,  rugged,  pepper-and-salt  kind  of 
article,  the  sleeves  of  which  reached  to  about 
halftvay  between  the  wrist  and  elbow.  The 
bony  hands  which  these  scanty  dimensions  dis- 
closed to  view,  were  evidently  sufiering  from  an 
affection  of  hydrophobia,  while  the  face  to 
which  they  belonged  seemed  to  labour  under  as 
strong  an  aversion  to  cold  steel  as  theirs  to  cold 
water.  Indeed  when  these  "  great  imwashed  " 
seized  a  chicken  by  the  legs,  and  twisting  it 
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round  laid  it  on  its  side  for  dissection,  the  act 
by  no  means  increased  the  desire  to  partake  of 
it.  The  sole  waiter  on  this  inviting  table 
d'hote  was  a  poor,  civil,  overgrown  boy  with 
drooping  eyes  and  a  hanging  lip,  the  son  of  the 
host ;  and  the  "  best  society"  consisted  of  two 
men,  one  of  them  a  greasy,  purple-faced  old 
person,  who  sat  down  to  dinner  in  grey  worsted 
mittens!  The  table-cloth  was — but  I  cannot 
describe  that — suffice  it  to  say  that  though  so 
near  the  spa,  it  was  plain  that  very  little  water 
and  still  less  soap  ever  found  their  way  into  the 
Belle  Vue. 

We  were  so  disgusted  with  everything,  and 
moreover  so  overcome  by  the  sickening  and 
hatefid  atmosphere  of  tobacco  that  prevailed  in 
the  salle,  that  we  should  certainly  have  made 
an  instant  retreat,  had  not  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  those  present  withheld  us.  As  soon  as 
we  could  do  so,  however,  without  rudeness,  we 
escaped  to  our  rooms,  and  there  moralized  most 
profoundly  and  most  feelingly  on  the  folly  o^ 
being  caught  by  appearances.  Sundry  wise 
resolutions  were  made  over  our  coflFee  against 
ever  again  judging  of  anything  by  its  fair  ex- 
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temals,  after  which  we  sallied  forth  to  visit 
the  cathedral. 

This  ancient  edifice  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
built  by  Charlemagne.  The  place  where  he 
was  interred  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  He  was  placed  in  a  chair  of  white 
marble,  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver 
gilt  The  legs  of  the  body  rested  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  on  which  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
— a  very  appropriate  subject  for  a  sepulchre, — 
is  executed ;  both  chair  and  sarcophagus  are  ex- 
hibited among  the  curiosities  of  the  cathedral; 
the  latter  is  certainly  one. 

Afler  he  liad  rested  in  this  chair  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years,  the  tomb  of  the  em- 
peror was  opened  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and 
the  bones  removed.  A  skull,  an  arm,  and  part 
of  a  leg,  which  they  assure  you,  and  of  course 
you  believe,  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  are 
among  the  collection  of  relics  in  the  sacristy, 
enshrined  in  gold  and  silver,  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones* 

These  relics  are  divided  into  two  classes, — 
les  grandes  et  les  petites  reliques.  The  first 
we  did  not  see ;  they  are  only  exhibited  once 
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in  every  seven  years,  when  thousands  of  pil- 
grims flock  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony.  They  are  kept  enclosed  in  a 
splendid  chasse  of  silver  gilt  and  precious 
stones,  and  are,  — 1st,  the  white  dress  worn  by 
the  Virgin  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  when  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Messiah.  We  were  told  that 
this  was  of  cotton,  and  of  six  feet  in  length ! 
2nd,  the  swaddling  clothes  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  drd,  the  blood-stained  linen  which  re- 
ceived the  head  of  John  the  Baptist;  and, 
4th,  the  linen  girdJe  worn  by  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross. 

The  petites  reliques  are  many  in  number. 
There  is  a  piece  of  Simeon's  arm,  a  fragment  of 
the  real  cross,  a  tooth  of  St.  Catherine,  a  rib  of 
St  Stephen,  a  bit  of  the  reed  vrith  which  the 
soldiers  mocked  our  Lord,  a  point  of  one  of  the 
nails  with  which  he  was  pierced,  and  various 
others.  All  are  splendidly  enshrined  with  a 
profusion  of  precious  stones,  cameos,  &c.  They 
are  a  lamentable  proof  to  what  an  absurd 
length  superstition  and  credulity  may  be  car- 
ried. The  only  relic  among  them  which  is  in- 
teresting in  itself,  is  the  hunting-horn  of  Charle* 
magne,  made  of  an  elephant's  tooth,  with  an 
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embroidered  crimson  velvet  band.  The  remain- 
ing bones  of  the  monarch  are  in  a  gold  chasse, 
together  with  those  of  Saint  Blaise,  and  the 
mart}Ted  Saint  Leopard. 

We  seated  ourselves  in  the  marble  chair  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years  old,  which  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  held  the  body  of 
the  deceased  king,  and  in  which  thirty-six  em- 
perors have  been  crowned. 

It  was  sad  to  see  this  fine  old  church,  so 
firaught  with  interest  to  the  antiquary  and  his- 
torian, kept  in  such  a  filthy  state,  that  at  every 
step  we  were  disgusted  by  some  uncleanness  or 
other. 

There  are  three  distinguishing  marks  which 
every  one  recognizes  as  peculiarly  appertain- 
ing to  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne ;  its  magni- 
ficent Miinster,  its  far-famed  Eau  de  Cologne, 
which,  if  you  believe  what  you  read  on  the  en- 
velopes, can  cure  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  its  most  abominable  smells.  Coleridge  has 
celebrated  the  latter  in  terms  more  appropriate 
than  elegant;  but  such  an  unsavory  subject 
would  make  even  a  poet  unpoetical. 


^ 
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"  Ye  nyrophs  that  rdgn  o  er  sewers  and  sinks. 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne  ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs  ;  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?" 


This  characteristic  of  Cologne  is^  of  course, 
the  first  that  strikes  the  trareller.  We  pre- 
pared against  it  as  well  as  we  could ;  but  the 
dreadful  effluvia  of  the  black,  filthy  streams 
that  defile  every  street,  penetrated  even  through 
the  folds  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  soaked  in 
perfume,  with  which  we  tried  to  atone  to  our 
poor  noses  for  the  violence  done  to  them.  It  was 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance,  for  we  were 
quickly  borne  out  of  reach  of  the  annoyance 
across  the  bridge  of  boats,  to  the  Belle-vue 
hotel. 

Every  one  going  to  Cologne  ought  to  stay  at 
this  luxurious  hotel,  which  has  only  been  just 
established  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
at  a  place  called  Deutz,  immediately  opposite 
the  bridge.  The  smell  of  a  new  house,  always 
so  pleasant  firom  the  firesh  wood- work,  and  clean 
associations  connected  therewith,  never  ap- 
peared so  firagrant  as  when  we  inhaled  it  at  the 
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Belle-me,  after  the  atmosphere  of  Cologne. 
After  a  few  moments^  sojourn  in  the  newly  and 
well-ftimished  salon,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  nice  piano-forte,  and  a  glance  at  the 
view  from  the  balcony  outside,  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  in 
this  delightful  quarter. 

We  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  this  arrange- 
ment The  weather  wafi  intensely  hot,  and  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  re- 
fi*eshing  breeze  came  up  from  the  Rhine,  the 
balcony  proved  a  luxurious  resort ;  the  garden 
underneath  was  a  kind  of  public  promenade, 
fitted  up  with  little  tables  and  benches  among 
the  trees ;  and  a  band,  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  delights  of  the  German  music  we  had  yet 
had,  played  here  from  seven  o'clock  until  ten 
at  night. 

The  next  salon  to  ours  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  young  Englishmen,  some  of  them  ac- 
quaintances. The  group  tliey  formed  in  the 
evening  seated  out  on  the  balcony  in  loose 
flowered  dressing  gowns,  with  their  long  pipes, 
was  quite  oriental.  Indeed,  at  night  the  effect 
of  the  whole  was  more  like  a  fairy  scene  than 
any  sober  reality  of  every-day  life. 
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Before  us  was  the  town  of  Cologne,  with  the 
dark  outline  of  its  cathedral,  and  towers,  and 
high  roofs  drawn  against  the  sky :  thousands  of 
lights,  like  a  terrestrial  constellation,  shining  out 
of  the  dark  masses  of  building,  and  reflected  in 
long  trenuilous  rays  deep  down  into  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Rhine;  the  lordly  river  it- 
self sweeping  rapidly  by,  and  the  picturesque 
bridge  of  boats  stretching  across  it  straight  be- 
fore us.  Just  beneath,  the  various  little  groups 
scattered  up  and  down  among  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  the  exquisite  music  that  rose  firom 
the  garden,  made  the  whole  thing  like  enchant- 
ment. 

A  thousand  causes  contributed  to  this  feel- 
ing— the  previous  sultriness,  the  undefined 
charm  that  night  throws  over  everything — the 
beautiful  mixture  of  lights,  and  trees,  and 
music,  and  darkness,  all  was  delightfuL  Ally 
did  I  say  ? — ^no ;  there  is  nothing  short  of  hea- 
ven in  which  all  is  delightful.  Everything 
has  a  drawback,  and  there  is  a  but  which  comes 
in  at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence  to  spoil 
the  smoothness  of  the  whole.  The  ^^  but"  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  one  which  applies  to 
almost  every  person  and  thing  in  Germany,  in 
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the  shape  of  a  long  pipe  or  cigar.  In  the 
midst  of  the  foregoing  picture,  which  sundry 
**  sober,  sensible  people  **  might  pronounce 
somewhat  fanciful,  but  which  in  reality  was 
not  exaggerated,  the  fume  of  smoking,  so  un- 
savory to  an  English  nose,  would  come  to  check 
any  imaginative  excursions  one  might  be  set- 
ting out  upon. 

This  universal  practice  of  smoking,  which 
pen'ades  every  rank,  and  every  age,  and  goes 
on  at  every  hour  and  in  every  place,  is  sorely 
denoimced  by  travellers  and  tourists.  This 
always  has  seemed  to  me  rather  tmfair.  No- 
thing, surely,  can  be  more  unjust  as  well  as  ab- 
surd, than  to  measure  one  country  by  another ; 
and  after  trying  German  manners  by  English 
prejudices,  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  former.  Smoking  is  disagreeable  to  the 
English  in  general — indeed  to  one  half  of  society 
so  offensive,  that  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
always  necessary'  whenever  tlie  practice  is  in- 
dulged in.  But  in  Germany  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  it  is  a  German  custom^  and  national  cus- 
toms (always,  of  course,  providing  they  are  in- 
nocent ones)  should  not  expose  any  people  to 
such  unmitigated  censure. 
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A  great  deal  of  sympathy  has  been  wasted 
on  the  German  ladies,  which  is  a  sad  pity,  for 
sympathy  is  so  good  a  thing,  and  unluckily 
there  is  so  little  of  it  to  be  found  in  this  \vicked 
world,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  thrown  away. 
Any  one,  to  stand  where  we  do  now  on  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel  Belle-vue,  and  look  down 
with  an  English  eye  on  the  scene  below, 
would  be  puzzled  whether  most  to  wonder  at 
or  commiserate  the  ladies  in  the  garden. 

Every  man,  without  exception,  is  smok- 
ing ;  each  little  table  has  its  lamp  (though  it 
is  broad  daylight)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  pipes  and  cigars,  and  so  unremitting 
are  the  votaries  of  tobacco,  that  yonder,  is  an 
old  gentleman  actually  eating  and  smoking  at 
the  same  time,  the  long  pipe  being  pushed  into 
one  comor  of  his  mouth  so  as  to  leave  an  en- 
trance in  front  for  the  spoon  or  fork.  At  the 
table  just  below  us  are  two  ladies,*  both  young 
and  both  pretty,  and  opposite,  are  seated  two 
gentlemen,  each  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
Now  another  man  has  joined  the  party,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  three  cigars  is  directed  fuU  into 
the  ladies'  faces:  the  last  puff  has  gone  right 
under  the  pink  bonnet  of  one  of  them,  and  is 

VOL.  I.  F 
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curling  round  the  roses  and  blonde,  and  among 
her  glossy  ringlets. 

Now  judging  of  these  ladies  hj  English 
tastes  and  feelings,  what  could  be  said  of  them  ? 
Why,  that  they  were  undergoing  a  species  of 
martjTdom,  stifling  their  repugnance,  and  with 
a  patient  endurance  and  heroic  self-devotion, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  sitting  there,  victims 
to  the  gratification  of  their  companions.  Not  at 
all.  One  of  the  martjTS  has  just  turned  her 
■  face  this  way,  and  she  is  laughing  and  talking 
as  merrily  as  possible ;  and  now  she  blushes 
and  smiles  at  something  that  has  been  whispered 
through  a  pufi*  of  smoke  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  as  though  there  were  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  cigar  in  the  world. 

The  fact  is,  a  German  woman  of  this  class  (at 
least  as  far  as  I  can  form  a  judgment)  does  not, 
and  caimot,  dislike  smoking,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary.  She  has  been  accustomed 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  tobacco 
ever  since  she  was  bom,  and  she  sits  beside  her 
husband  or  brother  with  as  much  comfort  while 
he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  as  an  English  wo- 
man would  if  her's  were  sipping  his  claret  I 
have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  German  wives 
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aud  sisters,  as  to  suppose  they  would  make  such 
a  painful  sacrifice  of  their  feelings  to  indulge 
the  tastes  of  the  lords  of  the  creation ;  and  full 
sure  I  am,  that  German  husbands  and  brothers 
would  be  the  very  last  to  require  such  a  conces- 
sion, for  they  are  the  kindest  people  in  the  world. 

The  kitchen  at  the  hotel  Belle-vue  is  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  eating-room,  and  in  going 
up  and  down  stairs,  you  pass  the  open  bar  on 
which  the  dishes  are  placed  to  be  carried  into 
the  table  dliote. 

**  Eat  what  you  see,  but  never  see  what  you 
eat,^  seems  to  be  an  established  maxim  in 
foreign  cookery.  People  are  generally  advised 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  end,  and  not  to  be  too 
curious  as  to  the  means, — a  peep  behind  the 
scenes  being  rather  likely  to  diminish  the  ap- 
petite for  the  condiments  set  before  them. 

This  certainly  did  not  apply  to  the  kitchen 
in  question.  Instead  of  the  greasy,  soupy 
smell  that  often  issues  from  culinary  regions, 
nothing  could  be  more  savoury  or  app^tissant 
than  the  odours  that  floated  about  the  door  of 
this.  We  oflen  stopped  in  the  way  up  to  our 
salon  to  admire  the  busy  scene  that  was  always 

F  2 
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going  on  inside.  The  bright  shining  kitchen 
utensils,  the  cook  in  his  neat  white  costume, 
with  all  his  attendant  satellites,  the  miiltitades 
of  tiny  dishes,  each  filled  with  its  small  nicely- 
arranged  nondescript,  but  inviting-looking  con- 
tents. 

The  day  after  out  arrival  at  Cologne  was 
Sunday,  and  we  went  in  the  morning  to  the 
cathedral,  where  there  was  a  grande  messe  and 
delightful  music.  The  latter  was  all  amateur, 
and  surpassingly  lovely  did  it  sound  accom- 
])anied  by  the  pealing  tones  of  the  organ  which 
reverberated  through  the  lofty  aisles  of  the 
magnificent  Mlinster.  If  I  might  presume  to 
say,  that  any  temple  made  with  hands  were  in 
any  degree  worthy  of  the  Ghreat  Being  for  whose 
worship  it  was  erected,  I  would  do  so  of  this 
si)lendid  edifice.  The  projector  of  it  had,  in- 
deed, high  and  holy  ideas  of  the  "  honour  due 
unto  his  name,"  and  if  they  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  the  work  would  have  been  a 
stupendous  one. 

Nothing  raises  and  elevates  the  soul  so  much 
as  sacred  music.  Nothing  so  transports  it 
above  this  perishable    earth,  and    brings   so 
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viyidlj  before  the  mind  that  bright  world,  where 
we  learn  from  Revelation  that  songs — the  music 
and  melody  of  praise — will  be  chief  among  the 
employments  of  the  blest.  The  sweU  of  voices 
echoing  through  a  lofty  cathedral,  re-ecbod, 
prolonged,  and  at  last  dying  away  among  the 
distant  aisles,  always  make  me  realize  the  awful 
and  mysterious  moment  when  the  spirit  will  be 
freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay. 

What  a  moment  will  that  be !  The  burst 
of  transcendent  melody  that  will  greet  the  en- 
raptured soul — the  countless  throng  around  the 
throne,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  having 
harps  of  gold,  that  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain ;  ^^  the  voice  from  heaven  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  the  voice  of  harpers,  harp- 
ing with  their  harps/' 

All  these — all  that  is  connected  with  that 
glorious  world  of  light,  and  love,  and  melody, 
it  is  wonderiul  to  think  upon.  It  is  wonderful 
tivthink  of  the  unutterably  blissful  region  into 
which  the  trembling  soul  that  departs  in  Christ 
is  in  a  moment  transferred  from  a  world  of  suf- 
fimng,  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain.  The  mind 
could  never  grasp  a  truth  so  far  beyond  its 
limited  powers,  were  it  not  for  the  promises 
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with  which  the  Bible  is  fraught.  To  strengthen 
these,  or  rather  to  encourage  us,  (for  the  words 
of  Jehovah  require  no  strengthening,)  how  often 
in  our  daily  experience  do  we  hear  of  dying 
christians,  who  have  actually  enjoyed  a  fore- 
taste of  that  better  land  they  are  about  entering, 
"  to  sin,  to  weep,  to  part  no  more !" 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on  those  eternal  joys 
tluit  lie  beyond  the  gate  of  death.  The  contrast 
of  our  own  miserable  deficiencies,  our  fillen, 
sinful  state,  to  the  things  laid  up  for  us  in  our 
**  everlasting  home,''  makes  us  reflect  more 
deeply  on  tlie  only  condition  on  which  we  may 
hope  for  Uiem.  It  leads  us  to  cling  more  closely 
to  Christ,  the  door  and  the  way,  to  seek  and 
follow  him  with  redoubled  earnestness,  and  to 
love  with  heart-felt  gratitude  the  Saviour  who 
procured  for  us,  guilty,  unworthy  sinners,  such 
joys,  by  a  life  of  labour  and  shame,  a  cruel  and 
agonizing  death ! 

Mr.  N ,  brother  of  Lord ,  a  clergy- 
man, who  was,  like  ourselves,  stajring  at  Co- 
logne, sent  a  message  to  us  in  the  morning, 
offering  to  read  prayers  in  our  salon.  On  our 
return  from  the  Miinster,  a  small  congregation 
assembled  there  to  unite  in  the  simple  and 
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beautiful  liturgy  of  the  church — doubly  beau- 
tiful and  doubly  dear  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  next  day,  we  visited  the  tomb  of  the 
Three  Kings,  and  saw  the  treasures  and  reliques 
at  the  cathedral.  The  latter  are  neither  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  rich  as  those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
shrine  of  the  kings  is  as  splendid  as  gold, 
silver,  cameos,  and  precious  stones  can  make 
it ;  and  there  is  something  very  thrilling  in  the 
effect  of  all  these  seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamps 
and  tapers  that  bum  in  the  enclosure,  (which  is 
never  visited  by  a  gleam  of  day,)  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  gorgeous  shrine  with  the  three 
blackened  remains  of  mortality  contained  in  it. 

The  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church 
that  bears  his  name,  is  one  of  the  ^^  sights''  of 
Cologne.  It  is  by  Rubens,  and  is  a  terrific 
painting.  Agony  the  most  intense,  is  fright- 
fiilly  pourtrayed  in  every  swoln  muscle  and 
writhing  feature  of  the  martyred  saint.  The 
imagination  that  conceived  such  a  picture 
must,  indeed,  have  been  one  of  extraordinary* 
power. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  same  place  should 
be  famed  for  the  worst  smells  and  the  best  per- 
fume in  the  world,  yet  one  probably  was  the 
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cause  of  the  other.  Doubtless,  it  was  in  some 
fit  of  desperation  at  the  unbearable  odours  on 
every  side,  the  inventor  was  driven  to  such  a 
vigorous  exertion  of  his  energies,  that  the  far- 
famed  Eau  de  Cologne  was  the  result.  Na- 
turalists say,  that  in  the  vegetable  world  the 
bane  and  antidote  are  always  found  growing  in 
the  same  soil — and  so  it  is  at  Cologne. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Rhine  Steamer — People  on  the  deck,  and  places 
on  the  shore — A  husband  and  wife. 

I  HAD  been  so  repeatedly  told  that  I  should 
surely  be  disappointed  in  the  Rhine,  that  as  a 
necessary  consequence  I  was  not  so.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  "  valley  of  sweet  waters " 
should  so  often  share  the  fate  of  an  over-praised 
beauty;  for  artist,  poet,  painter,  and  toiuist, 
have  so  set  on  fire  the  imaginations  of  stay-at- 
home  travellers,  by  their  delineations  of  ever}' 
rock,  tree,  and  castle  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  that  the  said  imaginations  have  each 
drawn  their  own  pictures  long  before  rea- 
lity applies  its  searching  touchstone,  and  dis- 
solves the  charm.  Alas !  imagination  is  a  de- 
ceitful, though  beautiful  painter,  and  prepares 
sad  disappointments  for  those  who  indulge  in 
its  too  fascinating  delights ! 
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The  great  flatness  and  total  want  of  beau^ 
oil  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  several  miles 
after  you  leave  Cologne,  are,  however,  excel- 
lent preparations  for  the  scenery  that  ensues 
when  you  reach  the  seven  hills.  Then  there 
are  the  thousand  associations  connected  with 
the  place;  the  atmosphere  of  legend,  and 
})oetry,  and  romance,  that  floats  like  a  halo 
over  every  hill  and  valley.  Is  there  any  one 
''  so  senseless  and  cold*'  that  he  can  look  upon 
"  tlio  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,"  or  **  Ehren- 
hreitstein,  with  her  (once)  shattered  wall,'"  and 
not  feel  some  chord  touched  within  his  breast, 
that  tlirills  to  the  mighty  spell  which  has  been 
flung,  as  >vith  a  magician's  hand,  over  this  en- 
chanted region  ? 

In  fact,  in  passing  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  eyes  are  much  less  busily  em- 
j>loyed  tlian  other  more  mysterious  and  invi- 
sible faculties.  Memory,  imagination,  —  all 
are  at  work.  Everything  that  we  have  read 
and  dreamt  of  those  scenes,  rises  up  before 
us  as  we  glide  by  them,  and  the  spirit  of  Byron 
and  Bulwer  seem  to  hover  over  the  spots  their 
genius  has  hallowed.  I  could  almost  fancy  I 
saw  the  interesting  Gertrude  Vane  listening  to 
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thai  tendeiest  ^d  most  anxious  of  loyeiB^  Trer 
velyan,  as  he  beguiled  the  hours  of  travel  and 
suffering  with  the  legends  of  the  Rhiue. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  themselves 
than  the  two  castles  of  Stemfels  and  Lieben- 
stein,  but  how  far  more  interesting  are  they 
when  connected  with  the  story  of  which  they 
form  the  subject  in  the  ^^  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine/' 
As  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  Leoline,  Otho, 
and  the  noble  and  constant  Warbeck,  seemed 
again  to  people  the  lonely  towers,  and  I  looked 
at  ^^  the  Brothers ''  with  a  delight,  that  I  am 
sure  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  most  powerful 
charm — association. 

This  a  debt  for  which  authors  deserve  our  best 
acknowledgments; — they  invest  persons  and 
places  with  an  attraction  which  belongs,  not  to 
the  things  themselves,  but  to  the  imaginative 
and  descriptive  powers  of  the  writer ;  and  thus 
they  make  us  sharers  in  their  enjoyment,  and 
we  look  at  each  object  through  the  brilliant 
piism  of  their  minds.  Who  can  hear  the  name 
of  Malines  without  associating  with  it  the  in- 
tense interest  and  pleasure  with  which  they 
have  read  the  exquisite  story  of  the  *^  Maid 
of  Malines  ?''  I  am  sure  if  ever  I  go  there,  in- 
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stead  of  merely  seeing  the  brick  and  mortar, 
slates  and  tiles,  of  an  ordinary  town,  I  shall  be 
looking  out  for  the  narrow  street  where  the  kind 
Lucille  threw  herself  between  the  blind  man 
and  the  dragoon's  horse,  and  fancy  the  next 
torn  will  bring  me  to  the  spot  where  the 
former  stood  when  he  exclaimed  so  helplessly, 
'*  Fido,  Fido,  why  hast  thou  deserted  me  !" 

Mr«  Bulwer  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  describ- 
ing the  affections ;  and  this,  however  easy  at 
first  it  may  seem,  is  by  no  means  a  light  task. 
The  shades  of  feeling  are  so  many  and  so 
minute,  that  it  requires  a  fine  perception  and 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  paint 
them  as  they  are.  True,  these  beautiful  plants 
are  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart — 
they  spring  up  alike  in  the  rudest  as  well  as 
the  most  cultivated  soil,  and  flourish  as  vigour- 
ously  under  the  bitter  blasts  of  misfortune  as 
the  sun  of  prosperity.  But  though  so  uni- 
versal, the  effects  are  so  various  in  different 
dispositions,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  seize  and  de- 
fine them.  This  Mr.  Bulwer  has  done,  and 
whether  it  be  the  love  of  mother,  wife,  brother, 
or  any  of  the  other  affections  that  sweeten  the 
cup  of  life,  he  has  embodied  them  in  terms  so 
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tender,  so  natural,  so  true,  that  they  come  home 
to  every  heart;  one  is  every  moment  forced  to 
lay  down  the  book  and  exclaim,  ^^  O  how  often 
I  have  felt  that  V" 

Love,  properly  so  called,  he  touches  with  a 
pencil,  that,  to  my  mind,  has  few  equals.  One 
secret  of  this  I  imagine  to  be  that  there  is  so 
little  of  it  Instead  of  sickening  over  his 
whole  book  with  shallow  rivulets  of  mawkish, 
monotonous,  milk-and-watery-weak  stuff,  that 
must,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  evapo* 
rate  away  all  its  spirit,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense space  it  is  spread  over,  he  concentrates 
the  whole  into  one  narrow  stream,  but  so  deep, 
so  pure,  so  fervent,  so  holy — it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  passion — and  double-refined  es- 
sence too. 

People  quarrel  with  the  ^^  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine "  for  being  wild  and  fanciful  in  many 
places ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that  the 
two  exquisite  stories  alluded  to  have  such 
charms  for  me,  and  leave  so  sweet  an  impression 
on  my  mind^  that  I  cannot  turn  firom  them  to 
the  less  pleasing  task  of  searching  through  the 
book  for  its  faults.  One  thing,  however,  does 
grieve  me,  and  that  is  Trevelyan's  desperate 
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and  frantic  grief  for  Gertrude.  He  clings  to 
her  with  a  despairing  energy,  as  though  the 
separation  were  an  eternal  one,  and  there  were 
no  bright  world  beyond  the  grave  where  the 
bereaved  one  will  be  united  to  those  who  are 
**  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

There  is  no  picture  so  firightiul,  or  that  so 
wrings  the  heart  to  look  upon,  as  that  of  a 
human  being  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  a 
sorrow  without  hope.  This  is  one  of  the  bit- 
terest pimishments  of  living  /^  without  God  in 
the  world."  The  awful  stroke  comes,  and  from 
a  comparatively  unknown  hand;  the  idol  is 
torn  away — removed — he  hardly  knows  where ; 
the  world  has  become  a  weary,  desolate  blank, 
and  there  is  no  other  to  look  to  ;  he  writhes  in 
anguish,  and  in  blindness,  hopeless  and  alone. 
To  such  a  one,  indeed,  death  is  appalling — 
terrific,  beyond  description  and  endurance. 

But  to  one  accustomed  to  look  upon  every 
occurrence  as  the  act  of  a  God  who  knows  and 
who  does  what  is  best  for  us, — ^\^  ho  is  too  wise^ 
too  kind  ever  to  afBict  willingly  the  children  of 
men,  how  different  is  the  case !  His  sorrows 
are  not  tlie  wild  and  firenzied  agony  of  hope- 
less despair.     He  lays  the  beloved  remains  of 
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his  lost  one  in  the  ground,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  This  is  the  bright 
ray  that  streams  even  into  the  dark  precincts  of 
the  grave,  and  pours  a  balm  into  the  wounded 
heart,  as  soothing  as  the  gracious  words  that 
fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  stricken  Jaims,  **  Weep 
not,  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.*^ 

Indeed,  under  any,  the  most  favourable,  cir- 
cumstances— the  stroke  which  rends  away 
those  fibres  that  have  twined  themselves  round 
our  heart  of  hearts,  is  so  agonizing,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  how  those  unhappy  indinduals 
who  have  to  writhe  under  it  without  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  can  ever  endure  the  pang.  It 
is  too  dreadful  to  think  of  any  one  in  such  a 
fearful  situation,  as  to  be  unable  to  look  to  such 
consoling  words  as  these,  "  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Sou 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live !" 


O  Thou  who  driest  the  mourner's  tear. 
How  dark  this  world  would  be, 

If»  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 
We  could  not  fly  to  thee  ! 
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When  joy  no  longer  soothes,  or  cheers. 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o*er  our  years. 

Is  dimmed  and  vanish'd  too ! 

Oh !  who  could  bear  this  bitter  doom, 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  lore 
Come  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom 

One  peace-branch  from  above. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  deck  of  the 
Concordia,  and  following  one  of  those  trains  of 
thought  which  carried  me  often  far  away  fit)m 
the  Rhine,  even  while  my  eyes  were  fixed  on 
its  banks. 

One  of  the  old  castles  (that  conferred  on  the 
King  of  Prussia)  has  been  restored  and  is  now 
inhabited ;  but  I  could  not  look  at  this  with 
the  same  interest  as  at  the  old  dilapidated 
ruins  of  those  falling  into  decay.  The  spec- 
tres of  the  past  still  haunt  the  latter :  one  can- 
not gaze  on  them  without  thinking  of  all  the 
various  scenes  those  ancient  walls  have  wit- 
nessed. The  loves,  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  that 
swelled  the  breasts  long  since  at  peace,  when 
they,  like  ourselves  were 

*'  Warm  with  life,  the  youthful  pulses  flying." 
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How  often  did  the  sigh  of  disappointed  hope, 
or  the  gay  laugh  of  heedless  joy,  re-echo  through 
these  lonely  and  deserted  chambers!  How 
often  the  voice  of  melody  or  the  roar  of  wassail 
mirth,  gladden  those  now  cold  and  silent  halls, 
where  the  ivy  waves  in  the  breeze  like  a  pall 
over  the  stately  baronial  towers,  once  the  thea- 
tre of  so  many  stirring  events  and  passions  ! 

Besides  the  delight  afforded  to  the  ^^  pic- 
turesque-loving eye,"  by  a  voyage  on  the 
Bhine,  there  is  another  pleasure  connected 
with  it, — I  was  going  to  say,  almost  equally 
great  I  mean  that  of  studying  character. 
True,  this  is  a  gratification  that  may  be  en- 
joyed nearly  everywhere,  but  on  board  a  Rhine 
steamer  you  have  it  in  perfection.  All  nations 
and  languages  meet  on  its  deck.  Here  are  a 
group  of  Dutch,  there  a  party  of  English, — 
further  on  Germans,  French,  people  of  every 
coontiy  mixed  up  together,  and  borne  along  on 
the  little  floating  world.  Various  are  the 
tongues  that  meet  your  ear,  and  the  specimen 
of  French  and  English  (especially  the  former, 
which  every  one  tries  to  speak)  are  such  as 
often  sorely  puzzle  the  natives  of  the  countries 
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to  which  the  poor  mal-treated  languages  be- 
long. 

Here  a  young  man  is  bending  towards  a  lady, 
addressing  her  with  the  most  eager  gesticula- 
tion,  anxiety  depicted  in  every  feature  of  his 
intelligent  face,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  seems  pressing  his 
subject  upon  her.  Her  attention  is  rivetted, 
and  she  is  looking  into  the  said  eyes  with  such 
earnestness,  as  though  her  &te  depended  upon 
her  catching  every  syllable  that  passes  his 
lips.  Wliat  can  he  be  saying  ?  Is  he  explain- 
ing a  mathematical  problem,  or  asking  her  to 
take  him  for  better  or  worse  ?  Not  at  all ;  the 
young  mm  is  a  German  and  <d>e  an  English 
girl,  neither  understanding  the  lajiguage  of  the 
other,  and  the  former  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  her  aware,  in  broken  French,  that  she  has 
just  seated  herself  upon  his  pipe. 

As  in  a  river-steamer  there  is  no  iUness,  no-* 
thing  impedes  the  display  of  feeling ;  and  ihffxe 
is  besides  ample  space  and  free  verge  for  its 
exercise.  All  are  strangers  to  each  other ;  no 
person  has  any  character  to  keep  up  for  clever- 
ness, fashion,  or  the  thousand  other  things 
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which  cause  a  ma&k  to  be  so  often  worn  before 
acquaintances,  and  therefore  the  real  one  be- 
longing to  each  comes  out  genuine  and  un- 
checked. 

There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  so  interesting 
as  studpng  character.  Delightful  as  is  fine 
scenery,  and  magnificent  architecture,  they  are 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  eyer-changing 
varieties  of  our  own  species.  The  face  of  na- 
ture is  not  half  so  entertaining  as  the  face  of  man. 

The  steamer  was  crowded,  and  I  prepared  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  my  fayourite  pursuit, 
as  I  looked  round  at  the  yarious  groups  on  the 
deck.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  prSparatiom 
de  voyage  they  had  all  made  in  the  shape  of 
pocket-telescopes,  guide-books,  &c.  The  seats 
and  tables  were  quite  covered  with  the  latter — 
you  could  not  turn  your  eyes  in  any  direction 
without  seeing  ^^  Panoramas  of  the  Rhine,  Rhen- 
ish Albums,"  "  Mrs.  Trollope,"  "  Schreiber's 
Rhine,"  ''  Tomblestone's  Views,"  "  Bulwer's 
Pilgrims,"  &c.,  &c. ;  every  one  had  a  difierent 
book,  and  all  thought  their  own  guide,  and  their 
own  glass,  infallible.  The  day  was  very  windy, 
and  great  was  the  difficulty  to  keep  all  these 
several  books  in  order — as  soon  as  one  was 
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opened  all  the  leaves  began  flying  and  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  seemed  so  intent  on  baffling 
every  efibrt  to  keep  them  down,  that  the  casde 
had  gone  by  long  before  the  unfortunate  voyager 
was  able  to  find  out  its  name  in  his  book  or  map. 
A  Cait,  John-Btdlish  looking  man,  with  an 
immense  double-chin,  sat  on  a  bench  opposite 
us,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son. 
We  heard  he  was  a  rich  pastry-cook  from  Ox- 
ford, but  on  the  Rhine  the  family  seemed  to 
have  completely  changed  their  trade,  and  from 
making  cakes,  had  taken  to  making  books. 
They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
lady,  who  did  not  look  very  literary,  writing  in 
little  red-morocco  books ;  and  so  indefatigably 
did  they  continue  this  occupation,  never  raising 
their  head  to  look  at  anything,  that  one  would 
imagine  they  had  brought  the  whole  yearly  ac- 
counts of  the  shop  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

We  made  some  acquaintances  among  our 
compagnons  de  voyage — ^those  transient  friend- 
ships of  a  day  that  are  made  in  travelling,  and 
which  are  often  attended  with  as  much  pain  as 
pleasiure ;  for  when  one  has  had  the  good  fortune 
of  meeting  agreeable  and  congenial  persons, 
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and  arrived  at  that  degree  of  intimacy  which 
the  various  little  incidents  in  travelling  create 
at  once,  it  is  very  sad  to  have  to  part  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 
This  has  happened  to  us  more  than  once,  and 
we  talk  over  the  brief  hours  pleasantly  spent 
with  those  we  were  thus  brought  into  a  mo- 
mentary contact  with  real  regret. 

Our  Grst/riend  on  board  the  steamer  was  a 
dear  old  gentleman  whom  I  noticed  on  getting 
on  board  at  Cologne.  He  attracted  our  attention, 
first,  because  he  looked  so  exceedingly  gentle- 
man-like, and,  secondly,  because  he  seemed  in 
such  delicate  health.  He  was  tall,  and  seemed, 
firom  the  way  in  which  his  clothes  fitted  him, 
to  have  been  once  stouter ;  his  face  and  lips 
were  of  a  clear  marble-like  paleness,  and  there 
was  a  delicate  pink  flush  on  his  cheek,  that 
spoke  of  sufiering.  With  all  this  there  was  an 
expression  of  mildness  and  patience  on  his 
fine,  open  brow, — a  sort  of  placid  cheerfiilness 
about  him  that  made  him  very  interesting. 

I  know  not  how,  but  there  is  something  that 
always  draws  me  most  irresistibly  towards  any 
one  that  appears  a  sufferer.  Even  if  they  be 
ever  so  unattractive  in  other  respects,  yet  this 
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claim  awakens  some  strong  and  secret  83rmpa- 
thy  in  their  favour,  and  I  never  can  look  upon 
them  without  longing  to  be  able  to  say,  or  do, 
or  try  something  that  might  comfort  and  soothe 
them.  There  are  so  many  things  connected 
with  the  pale  cheek,  and  languid  eye,  and  wan 
lips — they  tell  such  a  tale  of  sleepless  nights 
and  weary  days,  and  patient,  uncomplaining  re- 
signation, and  silent  struggles  against  the  irri- 
tation that  accompanies  suffering!  and  then 
one  always  pictures  the  anxious  wife,  or  sister, 
or  mother,  watching  every  turn  of  those 
changeful  looks  with  a  restless  eye,  and  a 
heart  that  rises  and  sinks  Uke  the  silver  of  a 
thermometer. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  thoughts  may  have 
appeared  in  the  looks  I  could  not  help  direct- 
ing towards  the  old  gentleman.  He  soon  ap- 
proached our  party,  and  began  to  converse 
with  that  mixture  of  reserve  and  ease  which 
marks  in  a  moment  the  man  of  perfect  good 
breeding  when  addressing  strangers^  He  spoke 
English,  and  so  fluently  and  well,  that  for  the 
first  few  sentences  we  thought  he  was  a  coun- 
tryman. He  told  us,  however,  that  he  was  a 
Hollander,  but  like  many  of  that  people  whom 
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we  have  met,  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
been  for  some  years  in  England.  He  had  e\4- 
dently  read  much  and  seen  more,  so  that  his 
conversation  was  very  agreeable ;  and  his  man- 
ner partook  greatly  of  that  delightful  school, 
called  the  "  old  school,*^  the  courtesy  and  chi- 
valry of  which,  when  our  grandmothers  descant 
thereon,  do  make  us,  who  have  arrived  some  fifty 
years  too  late  in  this  degenerate  world,  to  la- 
ment that  ^^  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad.'' 

Our  old  fiiend  was  very  anxious  to  point  out 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  as  we  passed 
along.  He  had,  he  told  us,  made  the  voyage 
many,  many  times,  as  he  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Wiesbaden  every 
season,  **  to  patch  up,"  he  added,  with  a  slight 
sigh, "  a  sadly  worn-out  and  ailing  constitution." 

On  board  the  steamer  we  recognized,  after  a 
short  time,  three  young  Prussians,  whom,  hav- 
ing already  met  the  day  or  two  before,  were 
hailed  as  comparatively  quite  old  acquaintances. 
We  were  locking  at  the  painting  of  tlie  cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne,  when  we  first 
saw  them,  and  after  an  interchange  of  various 
civilities,  a  sort  of  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween them  and  W .     The  recognition  that 
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now  took    place  when   all  met  on  board  the 
steamer  was  a  most  cordial  one. 

My  attention,  however,  was  soon  diverted 
from  them  ]>y  two  persons  seated  opposite, 
whose  movements  and  relative  situations  it 
took  me  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  some  puz- 
zling, to  interpret.  They  were  a  young  man 
and  woman,  who  came  into  the  vessel  together, 
and  seemed  to  know  no  one,  and  the  first  thing 
I  ascertained  about  them  was,  that  they  were 
French.  The  lady  was  very  young, — not  pretty, 
but  very  interesting ;  she  w^as  extremely  pale, 
with  black  hair,  and  soft,  dark  eyes.  Her  com- 
panion was  one  of  the  most  unprepossessing 
persons  I  ever  saw,  and  verj'  imlike  a  French- 
man. He  was  a  heavy,  sluggish,  lump  of  hu- 
manity, and  I  looked  in  vain  for  an  expres- 
sion of  anything  in  his  stupid  face. 

**  Tliere  may  be  good-nature,"  thought  I, 
''  though  no  intelligence  or  animation ;"  and  so 
I  watched:  but  no — there  were  eyes,  nose, 
and  moutli — and  nothing  beside. 

His  manner  to  his  gentle  companion  was  as 
uncouth  and  indifferent  as  possible.  He  flung 
himself  down  beside  her,  and  turning  his  back, 
threw  his   ann   over  tlie  railings  and  gazed 
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stupidly  into  the  Rhine.  ^^  Now  what  can 
they  be  to  each  other  ?"  thought  I.  "  I  should 
say,  judging  from  him,  a  pair  some  twenty 
years  married,  but  that  they  are  too  young  for 
that — she  indeed  hardly  looks  twenty  years  old. 
Can  they  be  brother  and  sister?  He  might 
perhaps  belong  to  that  amiable  class  of  bro- 
thers whose  motto  is,  "  any  man's  sister  but 
my  own."  But  she — and  I  watched  them  more 
narrowly  for  a  short  time,  and  at  last  came  to 
the  decision  that  there  was  something  far  other 
than  sisterly  in  her  manner. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  her  devotion  to 
him ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  ungainly 
figure,  as  though   nothing   else   in  the  world 
were  capable  of  arresting  them ;  and  if  for  a 
moment  they  wandered  from  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, they  soon  returned,  like  Noah's  dove,  to 
the  ark   in  which   all  her   affections  seemed 
centred.     When  we  passed  a  remarkable  spot 
she  drew  out  her  panorama  of  the  Rhine,  and 
opening  it  on  her  lap,  pointed  out  the  place ; 
he  never  by  any  chance  turned  round  to  see 
what  she  took  such  pains  to  show  him ;  so  then 
all  that  was  left  her  was  to  read  the  descrip- 
tion, straining  her  voice  that  the  sound  might 
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reach  him, — for  be  it  remembered,  that  all  this 
time  her  ungracious  lord  (so  I  judged  him  to 
be)  sat  with  his  back  half-turned  to  her. 

Tlie  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  came  round,  so  that  the  awning 
did  not  shade  the  bench  where  this  pair  were 
sitting.  The  lady  opened  her  parasol,  and  her 
first  glance  after  so  doing  was  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  the  mass  of  flesh  before  her  was 
exposed  to  the  rays ;  she  then  raised  her  para- 
sol, and  held  it  at  what  must  have  been  to  her 
a  painful  height,  so  as  to  cover  her  companion, 
while  I  remarked,  that  in  so  doing,  the  full 
power  of  the  scorching  sun  fell  upon  her  own 
fair,  delicate  throat. 

There  was  something  in  this  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  this  devotion  to  an  object  who  not 
only  did  not  return  the  affection  lavished  upon 
him,  but  seemed  quite  insensible  to  it,  that 
was  very  touching.  I  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ing narrowly  the  movements  of  the  pair ;  and 
the  more  I  looked,  the  more  interested  I  be- 
came. I  saw  her  draw  gently  away  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  lay  on  his  knee,  and  then 
empty  into  it  nearly  half  the  contents  of  her 
eau-de-cologne  bottle.    She  replaced  the  hand- 
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kerchief,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  what 
she  had  been  about,  so  half-raising  herself 
from  her  seat,  and  bending  over  him,  she  took  it 
up  again  and  applied  it  to  as  much  of  his  face  as 
she  could  reach ;  for  even  then  he  did  not  tiun 
towards  her,  though  he  grunted  out  some  sort 
of  acknowledgment  for  her  attention. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  pause ;  some  one 
near,  I  observed,  tried  to  get  the  lady  into  con- 
versation, but  she  only  answered  in  monosyl- 
lables, and  turned  again  towards  her  husband, 
whose  round  back,  rising  up  like  a  wall  before 
her,  seemed  to  have  more  attractions  than  any 
other  object.  After  sitting  a  long  time  in  si- 
lence, she  tapped  playfully  on  the  said  back — 
the  man  turned  quickly  round,  with  an  air  of 
stupid  inquiry,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Well,  what 
do  you  want  now  ?"  I  thought  the  look  of 
winning  fondness  with  which  she  gazed  up 
into  his  face,  would  have  moved  even  him. 
But  no  ;  with  an  impatient  gesture  which  said 
as  plainly  as  gesture  could,  "  Oh  !  is  thai  all !" 
he  flung  himself  round  again,  and  resumed  his 
stare  into  the  water. 

My  heart  ached  for  the  wife !  "  Interesting 
young  creature !"  thought  I,  "  how  would  the 
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affection  you  are  wasting  on  that  insensible 
clod,  rejoice  the  heart,  and  embellish  the  life 
of  one  who  could  appreciate  you !"  It  really 
made  me  sad  to  see  so  much  tenderness  all  un* 
returned  and  unvalued;  and  I  began  to  mo- 
ralize on  the  waywardness  and  contrariety  of 
things  in  this  nether  world. 

I  have  heard  one,  who  is  a  keen  observer 
and  judge  of  human  nature,  say,  ^^  That  there 
are  few  men  who  can  bear  the  trial  of  having 
a  wife  very  much  in  love  with  them ;  it  ends 
in  general  by  spoiling  the  best."  Now  the 
present  case  was  probably  one  in  point ;  and  I 
thought,  if  the  rule  apply  equally  to  both 
parties, — (and  why  should  it  not?) — what  a 
\^'retched  reflection  it  was,  and  what  a  woeful 
comment  on  poor  human  nature!  Certainly 
if  the  interesting  young  Frenchwoman  had 
concealed  her  feelings  for  her  ungracious  hus- 
band, and  endeavoured  to  treat  him  with  a  little 
of  the  indifference  he  showed  her,  he  might 
have  thought  more  of  her,  and  valued  her 
more.  But  this  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible on  her  part ;  she  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  as  to  disguise 
the  affection  that  seemed  to  fill  her  heart  so 
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M  that  it  overflowed  in  every  action,  word, 
and  look. 

I  believe,  after  all,  I  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  on  this  adoring 
young  wife.  She  seemed  perfectly  happy,  and 
I  am  sure  every  ser\-ice  she  rendered,  and  every 
little  sacrifice  she  made  for  the  object  of  her 
love,  was  a  real  gratification  to  her.  I  looked 
towards  them  again  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
md — ^mirabile  dictu  ! — he  was  turned  round  and 
actuaUy  listening  to  her!  When  I  saw  her 
looking  up  at  him  wiih  her  whole  soul  in  her 
eyes,  and  every  feature  brightened  into  an  ex- 
pression of  love,  and  admiration,  and  pride,  I 
wondered  how  I  ever  could  have  pitied  her ! 

There  is  something  in  an  affection  like  this 
that  differs  firom  the  ordinary  interchange  of 
feeling.  It  suffices  to  itself ;  it  is  so  engrossed 
in  its  object,  that  self  is  totally  lost  sight  of; 
it  asks  no  retom,  and  therefore  there  is  no  dis- 
appointment attending  it.  This  sort  of  love 
assumes  a  far  higher  tone  than  any  other, 
being  perfectly  disinterested,  and  as  there  is 
no  reciprocity,  it  becomes  more  like  the  vene- 
ration felt  for  a  superior  being,  and  goes  on 
eiLalting  the  object,  which,  by  sharing  in  all  the 
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little  weaknesses  of  the  passion,  would  haye 
appeared  on  the  same  level.  But  what  a  mys- 
terious and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  is 
man,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  divine,  much  more 
describe,  any  one  of  the  complicated  feelings 
that  are  every  day  passing  under  our  eyes  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

More  persons  on  board  the  steamer— The  three  Prus- 
sian Barons— An  agreeable  Frenchman. 

In  the  afternoon  the  little  world  on  board  the 
Concordia  began  to  assume  a  more  lively  ap- 
pearance. Dinner  opens  people's  hearts  won- 
derfully, and  as  during  it  simdry  discoveries 
were  made  as  to  who  could  imderstand  each 
other  and  who  not,  when  all  came  on  deck 
after  it  was  over,  there  was  much  more  talking 
than  before.  Little  family  knots  that  had  kept 
all  close,  with  their  heads  together  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  the  whole  morning,  now  opened  out, 
and  got  rid  of  their  exclusiveness.  Almost 
every  one,  except  the  frigid  Frenchman  and  his 
wife,  increased  in  commimicativeness.  It  was 
very  amusing  to  hear  the  various  plans  the 
several  people  had  laid  down  for  themselves, 
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and  the  comparing  of  notes  on  the  subject  No 
two  were  alike ;  each  had  managed  to  contrive 
a  route  differing  in  some  way  or  other  from 
every  one  else — ^there  was  a  perfect  net-work 
of  arrangements. 

^^  I  suppose  you  sleep  at  Coblentz  to-ni^t, 
and  go  on  in  the  steamer  to-morrow,  mein 
Herr  ?" 

"  O  dear,  no ; — I  mean  to  stay  a  day  to  see 
Ehrcnbreitstein,  and  embark  again  the  following 
morning.*' 

"  I  advise  yon  not  to  do  that,  sir,''  says  a 
third.  "  /  intend  performing  the  rest  of  the 
excursion  by  land,  and  stopping  to  see  everj'- 
thing  worth  looking  at  by  the  way — one  sees 
notliing  from  a  steamer." 

"  Do  you  go  to  Baden,  or  to  Schwalbach, 
madamc  ?" 

"  To  neither ;  Schwalbach  is  much  too  quiet 
for  me.  I  should  die  of  ennui  in  a  week — I 
shall  try  Wiesbaden — I  have  heard  it  is  very 

full." 

«  And  I  Ems." 

*'  Ems ! "  exclaimed  a  fat,  melting-looking, 

red- faced  Frenchwoman,  "  don't  go  there,  Mon- 
sieur, it  will  be  the  death  of  you — I  have  just 
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escaped  firom  it,  Dieu  merci ! — ^'tig  the  hot- 
test hole  in  Europe,  sunk  down  in  the  middle 
of  high  hills,  and  there  you  are  packed  toge- 
ther with  a  set  of  people  broiling  like  yourself, 
— ^like  so  many  eels  in  the  bottom  of  a  frying- 
pan.  Ah  !  j'etais  ecras6e,  ma  foi ! — ensevelie 
— ^touffee — je  ne  pouvais  pas  respirer.  Ah  !" 
and  the  fat  lady  laid  her  hand  on  her  extensive 
chest,  and  panted  again  at  the  recollection  of 
her  sufferings. 

Our  three  Prussian  friends,  who  had  kept 
close  to  our  party  all  day  and  spoken  to  no  one 
else,  were  to  go  to  the  same  hotel  at  Coblentz, 
and,  like  ourselves,  remain  a  day  there.  So  far 
our  plans  (for  a  wonder)  coincided,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  that  they  intended  being  our  fellow 
voyagers  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bingen,  the 
day  follo\*dng.  They  were  travelling  for  their 
amusement,  and  two  of  them  were  brothers.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  in  persons  of  every 
country  the  gentleman  breaks  out  without  any 
intention  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  pretension  in  these 
three  young  men,  and  yet  when  they  walked  up 
and  down  the  deck,  there  was  a  sort  of  invo- 
luntary  deference  in  the  looks  that  were  di- 
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reeled  towards  them.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  English  pastry- 
cook and  his  party, — ^persons  of  this  class  hav- 

• 

ing  an  instinctive  perception  of  aristocracy  in 
any  shape. 

At  Coblentz  we  got  into  another  **  Belle 
Vue."  This  seems  a  most  favourite  name  with 
foreign  hotel-keepers,  and  often  is  a  sore  mis- 
nomer. Some  of  them  are  about  as  appropri- 
ately named  as  a  row  of  houses  I  once  saw  in 
an  English  watering-place,  in  front  of  which 
rose  a  high  stone  wall,  so  close  that  you  might 
almost  put  your  hand  upon  it  from  the  windows. 
Against  these  houses  was  nailed  a  board  with 
"  Prospect  Cottages  '*  painted  on  it  in  letters  a 
foot  long. 

Our  hotel  at  Coblentz,  however,  was  not  in 
this  style,  there  being  a  "  belle  vue"  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  It  was  like  that  at  Cologne, 
but  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  exactly  oppo- 
site the  bridge  of  boats,  and  when  this  was  lit 
up  at  night  the  effect  was  very  beautiful.  You 
could  not  see  tlie  bridge  itself;  the  double  row 
of  lamps  upon*  it  looked  as  if  they  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air  as  they  stretched  across  the 
river,  and  were    reflected  in  it.     Directly  in 
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front  of  US  rose  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
and  that  also  looked  much  more  picturesque 
and  beautiful  at  night,  when  you  lost  the  de- 
tails, and  saw  only  the  dark,  shadowy  outline 
frowning  against  the  sky.  One  might  almost 
fiiney  it  to  be  some  huge  sentinel  keeping 
watch  over  the  sleeping  city  as  it  towered 
gloomily  above  it 

Part  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  recover- 
ing ourselves  after  the  blowing  and  broiling 
we  had  gotten  on  the  Rhine,  and  part  in  visit- 
ing the  town,  and  rambling  along  the  banks 
of  the  "  blue  Moselle."  In  our  walk  we  met 
the  three  Prussians,  and  they  joined  us  in 
oar  researches.  The  acquaintance  had  now 
increased  to  such  a  footing  that  it  began  to  be 
desirable  that  we  should  know  each  other's 
names  —  they,  I  believe,  did  know  who  we 
were,  and  I  suppose  did  not  wish  to  have 
"  an  advantage"  over  us,  as  the  phrase  is ;  for 
after  a  little  consultation  one  of  the  brothers 
stepped  forward,  and  presented  his  companion 
as  the  Baron  von  Kerstenbroigk,  and  his  bro- 
ther as  the  Baron  von  Plettenberg,  both  lieu- 
tenants in  the  King  of  Prussia's  guards,  first 
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regiment  of  lancera — ^he  himself  was  Baron  Wil- 
helm  von  Plettenberg,  and  not  a  military  man. 

Now  that  they  are  introduced  in  due  form,  1 
must  describe  them.  TheBaron  vonKerstenbroigk 
was  tlie  handsomest  of  the  three,  and  just  such 
a  man  as  the  hero  of  a  novel  is  generally  repre- 
sented. Ho  was  very  tall  and  very  dark,  a  sort 
of  Vandyke  face,  with  hair,  mustachios,  and  a 
profusion  of  favorift^  as  black  as  very  jet  itself. 
Though  I  speak  of  a  "  hero,*'  I  must  say  he 
was  far  from  having  anything  of  that  superfine 
and  hick-a-daisical  race  of  gentry  belonging  to 
hiui,  as  ho  was  a  fine  soldier-like  looking  young 
uiaiu  with  just  enough  of  gravity  and  reserve  to 
make  him  interesting.  There  was,  however, 
something  verj-  sly  in  the  way  he  drew  down 
his  cap  over  his  dark  eyes,  and  his  laugh  was 
delightful — so  boyish  and  fiill  of  fun. 

The  brothers  Plettenberg  had  completely 
Gonnan  faces,  full  of  good-nature,  very  fair, 
and  witli  tlio  sort  of  auburn  mustachios  one 
sees  on  every  lip  (not  the  ladies,)  in  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  elder  was  ratlier  sedate ;  his  smile 
changed  his  countenance  completely,  but  other- 
wise it  was  of  that  reflecting,  contemplative  cast 
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that  invites  you  to  study  it,  and  makes  you 
fancy  there  is  much  to  discover : 

.     .     .     .     "  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern." 

Nevertheless  he  was  not  "  stem,**  only  grave  ; 
but  I  could  not  spoil  Lord  Byron's  rhyme. 

The  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Plettenberg's  face 
makes  me  laugh  now  while  I  am  thinking  of  it 
and  writing  about  it.  I  never  saw  a  physiog- 
nomy more  full  of  glee,  and  merriment,  and 
good-nature,  and  fun.  When  he  laughed,  every 
line  in  his  face,  his  eyes,  the  dimples  that  kept 
peeping  in  and  out  roimd  his  mouth,  and  in 
his  cheeks,  —  the  white  teeth  that  glanced 
from  under  his  thick  mustachios, — all  laughed, 
too.  He  had  a  droll  roguish  way  of  putting 
his  tongue  between  his  teeth  when  anything 
amused  him,  that  was  quite  irresistible.  I 
never  could  help  laughing  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  countenance,  even  though  it  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  steamer,  and  I  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  his  mirth : — the  latter  was 
most  infectious. 

The  two  other  barons  spoke  nothing  but 
German  ;  but  Wilhelm  von  Plettenbcrg  did  not 


hi. 
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stop  at  any  language.  His  French  was  not  the 
most  intelligible  in  the  world,  but  qu'  importe ! 
His  English  consisted  chiefly  in  copying  our 
exclamations  as  we  passed  the  castles,  &c.  on 
the  Rhine.  At  last  he  became  so  au  fait  that 
even  before  we  had  time  to  say  anything,  he 
would  cry  out,  "  Eh  !  look,  look — das  ist  beau- 
tivul !"  and  his  merry  laugh  at  this  exploit  in 
English  rang  through  the  deck. 

Our  day's  delay  at  Coblentz  caused  us  to 
lose  many  of  our  fellow-passengers ;  but  the 
vessel  was  as  full  as  ever  when  we  embarked 
again.  We  had  not  much  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  studying  the  new-comers,  though  there 
were  some  interesting  little  groups  among  them 
too ;  for  the  increasing  beauty  of  the  scenery 
engrossed  all  our  attention.  The  day  was  nei- 
ther so  hot  nor  so  windy  as  the  former,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage 
between  Coblentz  and  Mayence. 

I  was  glad  to  see  a  large  party  of  Dutch  on 
board.  Experience  had  even  already  taught 
me  to  look  for  superior  information  and  agreea- 
bility  in  these  people,  and  I  could  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mrs.  TroUope's  flatter- 
ing report  of  them.     One  young  Dutchman, 
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who  got  into  conversation  ^ith  us  this  day, 
spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  his  knowledge  of  English  literature  was 
snch  as  many  a  native  of  our  isles  might  have 
been  proud  of.  I  was  looking  into  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope^s  account  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  came  up ; 
his  eyes  brightened  as  they  fell  upon  the  book, 
and  of  course  I  took  care  to  enlarge  upon  what 
I  knew  was  in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment, 
namely,  her  remarks  on  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  very  favourable  sample  himself 

We  were  now  approaching  Bingen,  and  the 
time  drew  nigh  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our 
{M  and  weD-bcloved  friends,  the  three  Prussian 
barons.  The  parting  was  a  most  tender  one, 
for  we  really  were  all  very  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye. They  had  been  collecting  together  their 
baggage,  and  when  the  fatal  bell  sounded  the 
signal  to  leave  the  steamer,  all  came  up  to  where 
we  were  sitting,  and  stood  before  us  with  doffed 
caps.  Kerstenbroigk  looked  grave,  Plettenberg 
graver  than  ever,  and  Wilhchn — the  gay  Wil- 
helm  ! — ^not  a  wrinkle  moved  round  his  funny 
eyes — not  a  dimple  **  had  leave  to  stir ;"  his 
whole  face  was  sobered  down  into  sadness :  we 
discovered  that  he  actually  cauld  look  serious. 
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Then  ensued  mutual  regrets,  and  protesta- 
tionsy  and  exchanging  of  cards,  and  hopes  of 
meeting  again,  and  pretty  speeches  of  all  sorts ; 
but  again  the  inexorable  bell  rang,  and  more 
impatiently  than  before,  and  away  hurried  our 
friends.  The  steamer  waited  a  few  minutes 
longer  while  the  luggage  of  the  people  landing 
at  Bingen  was  being  carried  on  shore.  After 
the  Prussian  travellers  had  got  all  theirs  safely 
together  on  the  quay,  they  hastened  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  just  as  the  vessel  was  starting, 
and  there  they  stood,  the  three  young  men, 
waving  their  hats  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 
Just  as  we  were  turning  a  point  of  rock,  and 
when  they  could  perceive  us  no  longer,  I  saw 
them  wheel  round,  and  bound  lightly  up  the 
acclivity. 

This  was  our  last  glimpse  of  our  three  agree- 
able friends  !  Most  probably  we  shall  never 
see  them  again ! 

We  were  not  much  in  the  humour  for  making 

new  acquaintances  after  this  little  scene.  G 

complained  of  a  head-ache,  and  went  to  sit  for 

a  while  in  the  carriage.     W began  to  talk 

to  a  French  lady  a  little  way  off,  who  had  sat 
next  him  at  dinner,  and  I  remained  standing  in 
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the  same  place,  looking  over  the  ship^s  side  at 
the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  gradually 
decreasing  in  beauty,  and  moralizing  most  pro- 
foundly on  various  subjects. 

1  thought  how  little  we  endeavour  to  turn  to 
a  practical  account  the  passing  events  of  every 
day  !  All  is  changing  and  fleeting  and  tran- 
sitory around  us,  except  our  own  thoughts, 
which  stand  still,  (in  some  senses  at  least,)  and 
continue  stupidly  engrossed  with  the  present, 
seldom  carried  fon^'ard  by  these  perjjetual 
changes  to  the  etid  of  them  all,  the  eternity 
which  lies  beyond,  to  which  they  are  hunying 
us.  This  must  be  the  case  ;  for  were  it  other- 
wise we  should  be  much  less  occupied  with 
this  world  than  we  are,  and  think  more  of  the 
next. 

As  it  is,  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  book  of  life  is 
opening  before  us ;  we  study  it  with  delight,  for 
in  truth  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  read  those 
living  pages,  as  in  turn  each  presents  itself;  to 
observe  our  fellow-actors  on  the  stage,  each 
performing  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life ;  to 
specidate  on  the  motives,  the  feelings,  the 
secret  springs  that  direct  every  action,  word, 
and  look ;  in   short,   to  consider  the  different 
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but  again  tlie  i'',   e. 
imiiationtly  thr  t  > 

friends.     Th'  .o  slu... 

longer  whi'  '!  .  of  all  Uiis  ?  Do 

at  Dingey  '  ,11  the  book  will  bf 

the  Pnj-  J  we  shall  havo  got  to  the 

togeti'  on  which  we  so  love  to  ]ion- 

ths  '  .ic  awful  volume  of  eternity,  nol 

as  -pen  before  uh  ? 

T  J  interrupted  in  wiy  musings  by  a  gen- 

,an  who  came  up  with  one  of  those  nici 
jtlJe  portiible  stools,  like  our  garden  chairs 
which  arc  used  on  tlie  Rhine  steamers.  He 
arraiigcfl  the  stool  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  very  ptJiltily  hcggcd  me  to  be  seated 
lliough  I  should  rather  not  have  been  inter- 
niptedjust  then,  I  could  not  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing the  civility,  and  Uiis  led  to  further  conver- 
sation. 

I  soon  found  my  companion  to  be  just  the 
sort  of  person  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  morali- 
zing, philosophising  mood  I  was  indulging,  u 
he  proved  to  be  what  in  French  is  bo  e 
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,^^4  M>w  forgotten 

^    ^Here  I  have 
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-^imtries  in  the  steamei. 
ouths  of  some  persons,  espcu. 
men  of  the  inferior  ranks,  has  a  harsh,  gutturai, 
and    somewhat    vulgar    sound;   but    French, 
by  whoever  spoken,  has  a  finish  and   refine- 
ment about  it,  that  makes  the  speaker  attrac- 
tive.    The  Parisian  accent  my  new  acquaint- 
ance had  in  perfection,  and  from  what  I  ga- 
thered firom  his  conversation,  he  appeared  to 
move  in  a  high  circle  in  Paris.     He  gave  me  an 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  society  there, 
and  deplored  bitterly  the   engrossing  interest 
politics  possessed  now  in  every  circle.     "  They 
had,^  he  said,  "  excluded  every  other  subject, 
and  literature  and   the   fine   arts  were   quite 
driven  out  of  the  field." 

My  new  firiend  entertained,  or  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, an  exalted  idea  of  the  English  women, 
their  education  and  attainments.  No  wonder, 
contrasting  them  with  his  own  country-women. 
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minds  and  characters  with  which  we  are 
brought  in  contact  as  sources  of  interest  and 
investigation. 

Well,  the  leaf  turns ! — (one  I  felt  had  just  done 
so  in  our  case), — another  appears,  and  we  ap- 
ply ourselves  with  renewed  energy  to  study  it. 
But  do  we  make  a  practical  use  of  all  this  ?  Do 
we  think  of  the  time  when  the  book  will  be 
closed  for  ever  ? — when  we  shall  have  got  to  the 
last  of  those  pages  on  which  w^e  so  love  to  pon- 
der ? — when  the  awfiil  volume  of  eternity,  not 
time,  will  open  before  us  ? 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  musings  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  came  up  with  one  of  those  nice 
little  portable  stools,  like  our  garden  chairs, 
which  are  used  on  the  Rhine  steamers.  He 
arranged  the  stool  against  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  very  politely  begged  me  to  be  seated. 
Though  I  should  rather  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted just  then,  I  could  not  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing the  civility,  and  this  led  to  further  conver- 
sation. 

I  soon  found  my  companion  to  be  just  the 
sort  of  person  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  morali- 
zing, philosophising  mood  I  was  indulging,  as 
he  proved  to  be  what  in  French  is  so  expres- 
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«ively  called  **  un  homme  sensible," — meaning, 
however,  something  very  different  from  a  "  sen- 
sible man."'  He  was  a  Parisian,  and  his  melo- 
dious accent  sounded  like  music  after  the  bar- 
harous,  mutilated  sort  of  Gallic  compound  we 
had  heard  all  day  from  the  various  people  of 
various  countries  in  the  steamer.  German,  too, 
in  the  mouths  of  some  persons,  especially  in 
men  of  the  inferior  ranks,  has  a  harsh,  guttural, 
and  somewhat  vulgar  soimd ;  but  French, 
by  whoever  spoken,  has  a  finish  and  refine- 
ment about  it,  that  makes  the  speaker  attrac- 
tive. The  Parisian  accent  my  new  acquaint- 
ance had  in  perfection,  and  from  what  I  ga- 
thered frt)m  his  conversation,  he  appeared  to 
move  in  a  high  circle  in  Paris,  He  gave  me  an 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  society  there, 
and  deplored  bitterly  the  engrossing  interest 
politics  possessed  now  in  every  circle.  "  They 
had,**  he  said,  "  excluded  every  other  subject, 
and  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  quite 
driven  out  of  the  field." 

My  new  firiend  entertained,  or  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, an  exalted  idea  of  the  English  women, 
their  education  and  attainments.  No  wonder, 
contrasting  them  with  his  own  country-women. 
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who,  until  within  a  few  years,  were  scarcely 
taught  to  spell,  and  even  now,  from  his  account, 
must,  in  general,  be  very  superficially  educa- 
ted. Indeed,  from  all  I  can  learn  about  woman- 
kind abroad,  always  excepting  the  **  HoUand- 
aises,"  a  very  Turkish  sort  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  prevalent  respecting  them : — soulsy  I  believe, 
they  are  allowed  to  possess,  but  minds  are  still 
regarded  as  rather  a  doubtful  appendage. 

About  the  education  of  men,  the  Parisian 
gentleman  gave  me  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. He  said  the  studies  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  were  so  severe,  that  it  required  strong 
health  to  enable  a  young  man  to  go  through 
with  them.  He  made  the  very  same  complaints 
I  have  so  often  heard  in  England  about  the 
time  and  trouble  wasted  in  acquiring  a  mass  of 
useless  classical  lore,  which  is  often  forgotten 
completely  a  year  or  two  after  the  student  has 
tiumed  his  back  upon  the  university. 

**  With  respect  to  myself,"  he  added,  "  I  was 
one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  my  day  at 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  My  poor  mother  was 
the  happiest  of  women  every  examination,  for  I 
carried  away  every  prize.  I  do  not  say  this 
par  vanity ;   on  the   contrary,  I   ought  to    be 
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ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  now  forgotten 
almost  everj^  word  of  my  Latin ;  and  here  I  have 
been  in  this  steamer  all  day  not  able  to  speak  a 
word  to  a  soul,  because,  instead  of  studying 
English  and  German,  and  what  would  have 
been  useiiil  to  me  now,  I  wasted  the  time  over 
what  has  not  been  so  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Greek  and  Latin  are  very  well  at  college, — 
mais  en  voyage,  c'est  une  autre  affaire." 

"  Do  you  piurpose  travelling  far  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  only  to  Baden.  After  the  fatigues  of 
a  season  in  Paris,  a  German  watering-place  is 
very  needful — I  should  have  liked  a  quieter 
place  to  recruit  in ;  but  ma  femme,"  and  he 
glanced  over  very  affectionately  towards  the 

lady  W was  talking  to, — "  ma  femme  veut 

s'amuser,  and  I  always  gratify  her  when  I  can." 

He  then  gave  me  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures since  he  left  Paris,  which  were  various, 
his  carriage  having  broken  down  two  or  three 
times,  &c.  He  did  not  seem,  however,  to  care 
for  anything,  so  that  Madame  was  not  put  out 
of  her  way,  and  he  appeared  very  anxious  that 
the  "  toilettes  nombreuses,"  which  he  said  filled 
the  imperials,  and  were,  I  suppose,  destined  to 
astonish  the    fashionables    of   Baden,  should 
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arrive  there  safely.  "  I  generally  get  up  at  four 
every  morning  to  see  that  all  is  right,"  he  added, 
'*  but  of  course  I  do  not  disturb  her  until  the 
last  moment." 

'*  Here,  at  aU  events,  is  a  good  husband!" 
thought  I. 

We  went  on  discussing  other  topics,  grave 
and  gay,  and  every  moment  I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  my  French  friend  was 
a  person  of  good  sense,  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, and  observation,  and  that  he  had  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  way  of  communi- 
cating his  knowledge  on  most  subjects.  More- 
over, I  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  we  had 
met  earlier  in  the  day,  I  should  not  have  seen 
quite  so  much  as  I  did  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine. 

We  agreed  verj^  well  until  we  got  to  French 
literature  and  poetry  —  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  latter ;  but  though  I  made  every  con- 
cession I  possibly  could,  consistent  with  can- 
dour, I  could  not  entirely  conceal  my  old  deep- 
rooted  feelings  respecting  the  "  monotony  in 
wire."  He  took  a  most  agreeable  mode  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  me  over,  that  of  quoting 
some  of  the  most  admired  passages  in  Racine's 
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"  Pbedre"  and  ''  La  Henriade."  They  could 
not  have  had  a  better  advocate ;  he  repeated 
them  with  exquisite  expression  and  feeling, 
and  when  he  launched  forth  at  last  in  that 
touching  episode  of  Delille,  the  young  man  lost 
in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  my  prejudices,  is  one  of  my  greatest  favou- 
rites in  the  poetical  way,  I  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  imagine,  from  the 
effect  this  produced,  that  I  was  become  quite  a 
convert,  and  triumph  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he 
gave  the  last  lines. 


tt 


£t  rempH  d'une  joie  inconnue  et  profonde 

Son  coeur  croit  assister  au  premier  jour  du  moiide." 


However  tlus  was,  I  was  able  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  to  his  national  vanity  in 
speaking  of  De  la  M artine's  delightful  work, 
**  Souvenirs,  Impressions  et  Pensees,  &c."  He 
told  me  this  excellent  man  devotes  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  writings  to  charity,  and  he  bitterly 
deplored  his  now  giving  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  politics  as  he  does. 

"  We  have  plenty  of  politicians,"  he  said, 
**  mais  des  poetes  comme  de  la  Martine — cela 
ne  se  trouve  pas  tons  les  jours." 
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Straiige  to  say,  I  found  out  that  our  two  fel- 
low-voyagers of  the  former  day,  whom  I  had 
pronounced  husband  and  wife,  had  excited 
the  interest  of  this  French  gentleman  quite  as 
much  as  mine.  He  had,  he  said,  observed 
them  closely, — been  quite  struck  with  the  de- 
votion of  the  yoimg  lady,  and  equally  puzzled 
vi-ith  myself  to  discover  their  relationship  to 
each  otlier.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  as  it 
justified  my  bestowing  so  much  attention  upon 
them,  and  showed  there  was  something  more 
in  the  case  than  what  it  owed  to  my  imagina- 
tive propensities. 

Nothing  had  been  lost  on  Monsieur.  The 
eau-de-cologne — the  parasol — he  had  noticed 
all,  and  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to  find  out 
more  about  them.  They  were  husband  and 
wife,  and  only  six  months  married  !  This  was 
the  bridal  excursion  —  they  were  going  into 
Switzerland  and  Italv,  and  were  not  to  return 
home  for  a  year : — '*  so,"  added  my  informant, 
"  cettejeune  dame  aura  assez  de  tems  pourses 
efforts  de  gagner  le  coeur  de  Monsieur  son 
epoux." — (The  young  lady  \idll  have  abundance 
of  time  for  her  efforts  to  win  the  heart  of  her 
spouse.)     Charles  C 1  was  the  name  of  the 
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impenetrable  bridegroom — he  had  a  house  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  was  a  man  of  for- 
tune, and  travelling  with  a  handsome  equi- 
page. 

^^  But  it  was  none  of  these  things  that  gained 
him  his  interesting  yoimg  wife,''  said  the 
Frenchman,  "  that  is  quite  plain — mais,  e'est  in- 
croyable  ! — un  homme  de  la  sorte  inspirer  mie 
telle  passion!'' 

He  then  began  to  speak  of  the  lady,  and  we 
debated  simdry  very  abstruse  and  knotty  points 
respecting  her,  viz.  whether  her  excessive  affec- 
tion for  her  husband  was  a  source  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  to  her,  or  whether  its  not 
being  returned  was  likely  to  render  the  thing 
more  permanent  or  extinguish  it  altoge- 
ther. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  my  companion, 
his  countenance  becoming  very  grave  as  he 
wound  up  his  arguments ;  "  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  the  more  ^ris  a  man  is,  the 
worse  a  manage  always  goes  on.  No  husband 
who,  in  the  slightest  degree  consults  his  own 
interest,  should  ever  pay  too  much  attention 
to  his  wife." 

I  struggled  hard  to  maintain  a  proper  degree 
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of  gravity  at  this  speech,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  delivered ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  my  re- 
bellious lips  refused  to  obey,  and  broke  out, 
in  spite  of  me,  into  a  smile." 

The  quick-sighted  Frenchman  perceived  it 
in  a  moment,  and  understood  the  cause.  I  saw 
by  his  face  when  I  looked  up  again,  that  he 
read  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

'^^  Pray  forgive  me,"  I  said,  "  excuse  my 
taking  the  liberty  of  forming  an  opinion  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance  ;  but — I — I ^" 

"  Ah  !  I  see  Mademoiselle  has  had  the  pe- 
netration to  discover  that  my  practice  does  not 
agree  with  my  theory.  Well,  I  confess  it,  and 
perhaps,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  the 
very  reason  my  eyes  are  so  open  to  the  evil 
consequences  I  allude  to." 

ITiis  rather  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Ma- 
dame, who,  though  she  had  managed  so  to 
captivate  her  very  agreeable  husband,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, I  fancied,  not  half  so  much  to  be 
liked  as  he.  She  seemed  an  exacting,  trou- 
blesome little  personage,  and  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  take  advantage  of  his  attachment  to 
her. 

I  could  hardly  fancy  any  Frenchman  could 
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SO  far  get  over  his  national  prejudices,  as  to 
censure  in  the  unqualified  terms  he  did,  their 
system  of  marriages.     He  explained  the  whole 
business.      When  a  man  has  enjoyed   about 
thirty    years    of   his    life,    his  friends    begin 
to   think  that  he  is  old  enough,  and  steady 
enough,  and  discreet  and  experienced  enough, 
to   undertake   the   management    of  that  very 
anxious  little  household  acquisition,  a  wife.    A 
young  lady  belonging  to  some  ami  de  la  mai- 
son,  just  emancipated  from  her  convent,  and 
sent  home  at  the  privileged  age  of  eighteen,  is 
fixed  on.     What  she  is,  nobody  cares — indeed 
even  if  they  did,  nobody  could  find  out ;  for  a 
well-behaved  young  French  lady  is  trained  up 
to  conceal  every  natural  feeling,  and  to  look, 
and  speak,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  according  to 
fixed  rules.     All,  therefore,  are  exactly  alike, 
— ^until  they  are  married ! 

However,  the  young  lady's  family  is  good, 
and  so  is  her  fortune,  and  the  friends  on  both 
sides  meet  at  the  house  of  a  third.  Here  they 
and  their  lawyers  settle  the  whole  affair.  The 
two  young  people  are  made  one  flesh,  and  if 
they  fall  in  love  with  each  other  after,  why,  so 
much  the  better  for  them  ! 
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"  Ma  foi ! "  exclaimed  Monsieur,  "  is  it  not 
a  detestable  arrangement,  thus  cutting  off  les 
})lus  beaux  jours  de  la  vie — II  est  si  doux 
pour  nil  homme  sensible  de  se  croire  aime  une 
fois  au  moins  !  But  you  must  not  think  all 
marriages  are  conducted  so,  sans  amour.  No — 
no — t*very  rule  has  its  exceptions."  And  again 
his  eye  stole  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
deck. 

We  were  now  approaching  Mayence.  Ma- 
dame began  to  get  fidgety,  and  to  look  anx- 
iously towards  her  carriage.  Doubtless  she  was 
thinking  of  her  caps  and  bonnets,  and  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  their  being  tumbled  in 
getting  the  vehicle  on  shore.  Her  watchful 
spouse,  whose  glances  generaUy  took  a  little 
reconnoitring  voyage  towards  her  every  ten 
minutes,  to  see  how  she  was  getting  on, 
flew  to  her  side.  In  a  few  moments  he  re- 
turned, and  we  exchanged  various  good  wishes 
and  a  most  affectionate  farewell. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Majence — The  Cathedral— MarkeUPlace—  Scriptural 

Paintings. 

All  now  was  bustle  on  board  the  little  vessel, 
every  one  hurrying  on  shore  to  secure  accom- 
modations at  the  various  hotels,  and  indeed  it 
was  necessary  to  be  '*  sharp"  in  order  to  effect 
this. 

W left  us  on  board,  and  ran  on  before  to 

the  hotel.  After  two  or  three  attempts,  he  at 
last  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing a  bed-room,  and  a  large  salon,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  promised  to  put  up  a  bed.  It  was 
most  fortimate  he  was  able  to  manage  this,  for 

dear  Gr was  quite  overcome  with  fatigue 

and  indisposition,  and  in  her  suffering  state  it 
was  very  desirable  to  get  housed  somewhere 
without  delay. 
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A  tall,  thin,  good-natured  looking,  pale-&ced 
waiter,  with  a  long  crane-like  neck,  showed  us 
up  stairs  with  a  thousand  apologies.  He  filled 
that  important  office  in  a  German  hotel,  "  ober- 
kellner,"  or  head-waiter,  and  during  the  ascent 
a  dozen  people  came  to  him,  pressing  their 
claims  from  every  quarter.  No  sooner  had  he 
stretched  out  his  anxious  face  in  one  direction, 
and  began  to  exert  his  energies  to  contrive  how 
he  might  satisfy  the  applicant,  than  another 
seized  him  from  a  fresh  side,  and  then  came 
new  requests  increasing  in  urgency,  imtil  the 
poor  man,  between  his  wish  to  oblige  every  one, 
and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  looked  the 
very  picture  of  dishess  and  perplexity. 

The  to^Ti  seemed  literally  overflowing  with 
travellers.  As  we  sat  at  the  window  of  the 
salon,  we  saw  carriage  after  carriage  loaded 
with  imperials,  and  covered  with  dust,  drive 
up  to  the  door.  The  orange  and  blue  postilion 
had  hardly  pulled  up  his  reins,  when  out  of  the 
hotel  darted  the  pale-faced  waiter,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  the  travellers  the  trouble  of 
getting  out,  poked  his  long  neck  into  the  car- 
riage as  far  as  it  would  reach,  looking  so  sorry, 
and  so  concerned,  and  so  miserable  at  not  be- 
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ing  able  to  receive  them,  that  it  was  quite  dis- 
tressing to  see  him. 

We  could  hardly  help  congratulating  our- 
selves at  being  so  well  off,  when  we  saw  the 
tired,  hot,  dusty,  disappointed  looking  faces 
that  were  sent  away  from  the  door.  The  poor 
horses  too,  it  was  a  grievous  take-in  upon  them. 
From  the  way  German  horses  are  harnessed, 
the  leaders  being  always  yards  distant  from  the 
wheelers, — the  former  had  turned  down  the 
porte  cochere,  and  were  some  paces  on  tlie  road 
to  the  stables,  while  the  carriage  was  still  at 
the  inn  door.  There  they  stood,  poor,  patient 
things,  with  their  heads  down,  thinking  all 
their  troubles  were  over,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  unharnessed,  and  never  of  course 
calculating  on  the  chances  of  the  Hotel  d'  Hoi- 
lande  being  frill.  It  quite  grieved  me  to  see 
them  rudely  roused  from  this  agreeable  state  of 
inaction,  and  their  poor  heads  turned  again 
towards  the  weary,  dusty  road. 

Everything  went  on  very  well  until  bed-time, 
when,  lo  !  on  examining  the  door  of  the  salon 
which  had  been  contrived  "  a  double  debt  to 
pay,"  the  key  was  found  missing.  A  vigorous 
search  was  commenced, — divers  waiters   and 
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kammerm'adchen  consulted,  but  to  no  purpose. 
At  length,  the  long  neck,  with  the  pale  face  at 
the  end  of  it,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  hope 
re\'ived.  If  any  one  could  procure  the  indis- 
pensable key,  it  was  he,  and  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out it  was  impossible ! 

There  was  a  long  pause, — suspense  and 
sleepiness  were  contending  for  pre-eminence 
when  our  pale-faced  Mend  appeared, — and — 
there  was  a  key  in  his  hand !  He  applied  it 
to  the  door,  and  the  lock  sprang  out  as  fast  as 
a  foreign  lock  could  spring. 

**  Ah  !  that  will  do  famously,"  said  he,  "  the 
key  does  not  belong  to  the  door,  so  I  must 
take  it  with  me  after  it  is  locked — I  shall  want 
it  for  the  other  rooms  to-morrow — ^but  I  can 
fasten  this  now — that  is  simple  enough." 

Here  was  a  fresh  dilemma  !  To.  go  to  sleep 
locked  up  in  a  room,  with  the  key  in  the 
waiter's  pocket,  would  not  have  been  exactly 
practicable,  however  simple  it  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  our  civil  friend. 

However,  he  must  have  been  a  poor  phy- 
siognomist who  could  have  anticipated  any 
very  obstinate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the, 
pale-faced  waiter.     There  was  a  nervous  anx- 
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iety  to  please  in  every  line  of  his  countenance, 
and  it  did  not  belie  him,  for  after  a  little  more 
expostulation,  he  gave  up  the  key.  The  other 
rooms  were  left  to  their  fate,  and  how  they 
fared  in  the  morning  we  never  heard. 

Next  day,  in  defiance  of  the  burning  sun, 

W and  I    set  out   to  see   the  cathedral. 

There  is  something  cooling  and  refreshing  in 
the  very  thoughts  of  a  Miinster  during  such 
melting  weather.  The  lofty  roofs  and  high 
psunted  windows,  through  which  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine never  penetrates — the  cold  stone  floors — 
the  damp,  chilling  breeze  that  comes  up  from 
the  old  subterranean  vaults,  and  long,  dark, 
narrow  passages,  and  plays  through  the  arched 
cloisters ;  and  the  fresh,  earthy,  damp,  old 
smell  that  is  peculiar  to  ancient  cathedrals,  and 
is  met  nowhere  else. 

But  to  enjoy  all  these  luxiuies  one  must  en- 
counter the  intense  heat  of  the  streets,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  in  anticipation, 
I  question  whether  the  prospect  of  the  cooling 
before  us,  did  much  in  lessening  the  effect  of 
the  burning  sun  pouring  its  perpendicular  rays 
upon  our  unfortunate  heads,  or  the  hot  paving- 
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stones  sending  a  current  of  warmth  up  througb 
our  feet  What  between  the  supply  finom  above 
and  beneath,  our  persons  had  imbibed  such  a 
thorough  baking  and  broiling  during  the  walk, 
that  the  chill  of  the  cathedral  was  likely  to 
have  little  effect,  except  indeed  on  the  principle 
hy  which  it  is  said  a  vessel  of  boiling  liquid, 
if  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  well,  is  sooner 
iced  than  if  it  had  been  cold. 

But  with  the  church-towers,  and  all  the  cool- 
ing reflections  therewith  connected,  actually  in 
sight,  we  were  obliged  to  linger  a  few  minutes 
in  the  market-place.  We  did  so  despite  the 
heat,  and  I  cannot  j>ossibly  convey  a  higher 
idea  of  its  attractions,  or  pay  it  a  greater  com- 
pliment, than  when  I  say  this. 

The  scene  was  very  prietty,  and  most  amus- 
ing ;  the  gay,  picturesque,  show}*^  costumes  of 
the  peasants  ;  the  delightful  smell  of  the  fresh 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  va* 
rieiy  of  things  of  every  sort  and  kind ;  toys, 
birds,  old  rags,  books,  furniture,  eatables,  drink- 
ables, and  wearables,  that  were  exposed  for 
sale,  made  the  whole  thing  most  entertaining. 
Then  it  was  such  a  miniature  picture  of  life, 
and   particularly  rural  life,   (for  most  of  the 
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people  seemed  to  have  come  in  from  the  comi- 
try,)  Uiat  it  was  quite  a  little  world  in  itself, 
and  most  tempting  to  study. 

The  peasants  were  all  so  happy,  and  so 
lively,  and  so  busy,  and  there  was  such  a  hum 
and  buz  of  talking,  and  laughing,  and  bargain- 
ing, and  gossiping,  that  the  market-place 
looked  like  a  hive.  The  old  were  intent  upon 
gain, — the  young  upon  pleasure,  and  other  fri- 
voloas  pursuits  that  young  men  and  maidens  oi 
twenty  years  old  and  tliereabouts,  are  prone 
to,  in  cottages,  palaces,  and  eke  in  comfortable, 
happy-medium,  substantial  brick-and-mortar 
houses.  The  children  were  full  of  glee  and 
merriment,  one  or  two  supremely  blest  above 
their  companions,  in  the  possession  of  a  great, 
doughy,  half-baked  biscuit,  thickly  plastered 
over  with  cherries  and  lumps  of  brown  sugar. 

In  short,  aU  were  making  themselves  as 
happy  as  they  could,  chacun  a  sa  maniere, 
and  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  got 
behind  a  tall  market-basket,  and  staid  there 
half  the  day,  making  my  observations  on  each 
group,  and  speculating,  and  guessing,  and  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  saying  and  thinking.     But  the  im- 
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minent  peril  in  which  we  were  that  every  mo- 
ment, this 

solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew, 

forbade  our  delaying  any  longer  in  the  sun>  and 
we  repaired  to  the  cathedral. 

The  outside  of  the  Munster  at  Mayence  has 
a  fine  eflfect,  firom  the  peculiar  deep-red  stone 
of  which  it  is  built.  The  rich  colouring  and 
glow  of  this  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  iaside 
of  the  building  is  plain  and  unadorned.  The 
roof,  instead  of  displaying  the  gorgeous  fret- 
work we  had  been  accustomed  to,  is  simply 
plastered,  and  the  walls  have  the  cold,  bare, 
white-washed  look  of  a  parish  school-house. 
The  altar,  however,  is  Uke  all  those  in  similar 
places  of  worship,  as  smart  and  showy  as  carv- 
ing and  gilding  can  make  it  There  are  seve- 
ral monuments,  all  very  magnificent,  and  many 
in  very  good  taste;  but  though  at  some  you 
open  wide  your  eyes  to  wonder  and  admire, 
there  are  others  which  force  you  to  open  your 
mouth  quite  as  wide  to.  laugh  at  them,  parti- 
cularly those  which  represent  the  electors  of 
Mayence  with  the  kings  and  emperors  they 
have  crowTied. 
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On  these  occasions,  the  elector,  wlioni,  ol 
course,  the  artist  wishes  to  magnify  and  lio- 
nour  as  much  as  he  can,  is  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  niche  will  admit.  The  princes, 
therefore,  of  whom  there  are,  in  some  instances, 
as  many  as  three,  are  screwed  into  the  comers 
and  angles,  diminished  to  any  size  that  is  most 
convenient 

The  next  object  is  to  manage  the  prelate's 
hands,  so  that  they  shall  reach  the  heads  to 
be  crowned,  and  in  so  doing,  they  certainly 
appear  to  be  undergoing  sore  dislocation.  ^Fhe 
whole  group  are  placed  standing  on  the  backs 
of  outlandish,  big-headed,  mishapen  animals, 
and  these  creatures,  naturally  enough, — ^who 
could  blame  them  for  it  ? — are  straining  everj' 
nerve  to  bite  the  sacred  and  imperial  toes  that 
are  crushing  them. 

There  are  several  monuments,  however,  very 
beautiful,  and  some  venerable  from  their  anti- 
quity. Frastrada,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  is 
buried  at  this  cathedral,  and  in  the  cloisters  is 
a  very  old  monument,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  those  troubadours  for  whom  Mayence 
was  once  celebrated.  He  was  called  Frauen- 
lob,  which  means  the  praise  of  women,  from 
the  skill  with  which  he   sang  the  channs  of 
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the  fair  sex.  As  a  mark  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  him  who  had  devoted  his  powers  to 
their  service,  the  ladies  of  Mayence  carried  the 
troubadour  to  his  grave.  The  slab  represent- 
ing this  scene  is  almost  worn  out  by  time,  but 
though  their  features  are  effaced,  the  flowing 
robes  and  veils  of  the  female  bearers  are  still 
well  defined. 

There  are  not  many  paintings  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayence,  but  several  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. Some  of  these  are  as  absurd  and  as  fiill 
of  anachronisms  as  the  massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents at  Brussels,  with  the  latter  dressed  up 
like  little  Dutchmen  and  women.  One  group 
I  remarked,  in  one  of  the  aisles,  representing 
our  Lord  in  the  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  car- 
dinals in  their  robes,  with  the  guard  of  soldiers 
dressed  in  the  German  military  costume  of  the 
sixteenth  century  !  These  absurd  mistakes  are 
very  often  to  be  met  with  abroad,  and  their 
effect,  when  applied  to  sacred  subjects,  is  very 
painful.  It  has  frequently  surprised  me  to  find 
in  tolerably  executed  paintings  things  that 
would  shock  the  common  sense  of  a  child  of 
ten  years  old. 

Very  fine  paintings,  by  good  masters,  of 
scriptural  events,  are  most  interestins:  to  look 
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at  I  do  not  speak  of  the  light  in  which  they 
may  be  held  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  for 
that  is  a  question  I  mean  not  to  enter  upon; 
but  as  representing  subjects  of  deep  and 
vital  importance,  and  as  tending  to  excite  de- 
votional feeling,  I  cannot  help  regarding  them 
as  both  useful  and  delightfiil.  They  bring  those 
events  before  us  in  a  more  vivid  and  tangible 
form,  than  mere  narration  could  do,  and  the 
impression  they  leave  on  the  mind  is  indelible. 
I  may  be  \*Tong,  for  I  speak  only  from  personal 
experience,  and  this  is  a  bad  foundation  on 
which  to  venture  an  opinion ;  but  I  do  think 
reading  the  scriptures  after  the  mind  has  been 
powerfully  affected  by  these  beautiful  associa- 
tions with  its  events,  is  more  forcible  and  im- 
pressive than  before. 

The  feeling  left  upon  mine  by  the  terrific 
painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Cologne,  is  one  that  I  am  sure  no  time  can 
efface.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  persons  in  holy 
writ  whose  character  is  so  strongly  conveyed 
to  us  in  a  few  bold,  marked  traits  as  that  of 
this  apostle, — few  also  which  we  can  so  fully 
enter  into  and  sympathise  with.  His  ardent, 
zealous,  enthusiastic  nature,  open  to  every  inr- 
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pression,  acted  on  by  every  impulse  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  career ;  his  warmth  an4 
impetuosity  of  feeling,  which  made  his  love  so 
strong  and  fer\'ent,  his  repentance  so  bitter,  so 
profound ;  all  these  characteristics  are  so  natu- 
ral, and  so  well  understood,  that  they  cannot 
but  impart  to  the  individual  a  degree  of  endear- 
ing interest 

I  can  nqw  never  read  the  parting  expressions 
of  the  aged  martyr,  "  Knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me," — these 
words  breathing  such  a  spirit  of  patient  and 
meek  submission  to  the  divine  will,  without 
thinking  of  the  terrific  painting.  Dreadful  in- 
deed was  the  death  to  which  he  looked  forward 
so  resignedly ! — and  revolting  the  agonies  in 
the  midst  of  which,  afler  his  long  and  laborious 
life,  the  venerable  saint  at  last  "  put  off  his 
tabernacle." 

The  sufferings  and  martyrdoms  of  the  early 
Christians  are  favourite  subjects  in  all  the 
churches  and  cathedrals  abroad.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  witness  these  without  thinking,  with  a 
pang  of  shame,  how  unwillingly  we  make  the 
light  and  trifling  sacrifices  required  of  us  in 
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the  same  great  cause,  and  how  often,  small  as 
they  axe,  we  shrink  from  them  altogether. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  painting  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  on  the  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Every  savage  and 
diabolical  passion  scowls  on  the  countenances 
of  the  murderers,  who  stand  ready  to  hurl  upon 
his  head*  the  huge  stones  in  their  hands — 
while  the  youthful  and  beautiftdly  placid 
countenance  of  the  saint,  ''  like  the  face  of 
an  angel,"  is  uplifted  with  an  expression  of 
beaming  and  radiant  exultation.  One  can  im- 
a^^e  the  parted  lips  uttering  a  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  as  he  kneels  apparently  unmindful 
of  the  stream  of  blood  that  gushes  from  his 
right  temple. 

But  what  are  all  these  compared  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  great  sacrifice  in  which  we 
are  all  personally  and  individually  interested  ? 
A  painting  of  this  subject  that  comes  home  to 
the  mind  with  a  thrilling  sense  of  reality,  is  a 
Rubens,  in  the  Museum  at  Brussels.  It  repre- 
sents our  blessed  Lord's  ascent  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary. The  expression  of  this  picture  is  truly 
heart-rending.  There  is  something  in  the  coim- 
tenance  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  as  he  toils  up  the 
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moimtain,  bending  under  the  weight  of  his 
cross,  so  expressive  of  utter  exhaustion, — so 
forsaken, — so  abandoned, —  every  feature  is  so 
completely  sunk  and  clouded  with  sujSering, 
that  cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  can 
look  on  it  unmoved.  It  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  described,  but  you  feel  that  you  are  gazing 
on  Him  whose  "  visage  was  so  marred,  more 
than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the 
sons  of  men." 

One  thing  is  very  observable  in  most  sacred 
paintings,  namely,  the  strong  difference  made 
by  the  artists  in  the  expression  given  to  the 
countenance  of  our  Lord  and  that  of  any  of 
his  followers  at  the  hour  of  death.  They  seem 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  awful  with- 
drawal of  every  support,  divine  and  human, 
from  Him  upon  whom  our  iniquities  were  laid. 
The  martyrs,  expiring  amidst  torments  fright- 
ful to  think  of,  and  far  too  revolting  to  describe, 
exhibit  a  hopeful  and  a  triumphant  air,  that 
plainly  speaks  of  a  sustaining  power  and  influ- 
ence from  above.  This  is  never  seen  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Redeemer. 

And  so  it  was.  He  who  did  then,  and  does 
now,  so  brighten  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
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of  death  to  his  faithful  followers — so  cheer  and 
snstain  them  in  the  last  awfiil  moments — was 
himself  at  that  hour  deserted — forsaken.  Alone 
he  was  left  to  tread  the  wine-press  of  the  Di- 
nne  wrath — alone  to  struggle  with  the  anguish 
that  wrung  from  him  that  bitter  cry,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

This  painting  of  Rubens  reminds  me  of 
another  sacred  though  certainly  not  scriptural 
picture,  hanging  not  far  from  it  on  the  same 
wall.  It  is  also  by  him  and  beautifrdly  execut- 
ed, but  the  design  is  the  most  extraordinary  one 
that  ever  was  transferred  from  an  artist* s  brain 
to  his  canvass.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  represented 
descending  from  the  clouds  armed  with  thun- 
derbolts and  lightnings,  and  about  to  destroy 
the  world,  which,  under  the  figure  of  a  globe,  is 
in  one  comer  of  the  picture.  Part  of  it  is 
already  consumed,  when  the  Virgin  (not  in  a 
particularly  modest  costume)  throws  herself  be- 
fore it,  and  holds  back  the  avenging  hand, 
while  St.  Francis  covers  up  the  globe  in  his 
cloak. 

How  so  monstrous  an  idea  could  ever  have 
entered  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  I  cannot 
imagine.    The  Sariaur  of  the  world  represented 
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as  its  destroyer  !  He  whose  very  name  car- 
ries with  it  the  glad  sound  of  deliverance  and 
redemption — the  Being  to  whom  alone  every 
creature  that  draws  human  breath  can  cling  for 
salvation  !  There  was  a  group  of  admiring 
gazers  collected  round  the  picture,  and  they 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  affected  by  the  un- 
grateful mistake  of  the  artist.  I  longed  to  write 
at  the  bottom,  those  words  in  St.  John^s  gospel, 
"  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved." 

But  I  forget  all  this  time,  while  I  have  been 
travelling  back  crab-fashion  through  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  that  one 
o'clock, — table  d'hote  hour  at  the  hotel  d'Hol- 
lande, — is  approaching,  and  that  we  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  said  hotel  for  dinner,  having  to  get 
to  Schwalbach  in  the  evening. 

The  dining-room  overflowed  with  guests.  I 
learned  from  my  neighbour  the  reason  of  the 
long  crowded  tables,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
influx  of  visiters  the  night  before,  which  had  so 
discomposed  the  pale-faced  waiter.  There 
was  to  be  that  evening  in  a  garden  near 
Mayence  a  concert  of  military  music,     lliese 
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concerts  took  place  every  Friday,  and  multi- 
todes  of  persons  from  all  the  neighbouring 
watering-placesy  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schlangen- 
bad,  Schwalbachy  &C.9  poured  into  the  town 
to  attend  them. 

We  had  a  delightful  band  all  the  time  of 
dinner  playing  in  a  room  adjoining  the  dining 
salon,  and  before  the  dessert  was  put  on,  two 
pretty  peasant  girls  came  in  with  baskets  of 
flowers,  which  they  handed  round  to  the  guests. 
The  nosegays  were  nicely  tied  up,  and  as  fresh 
and  fragrant  as  possible,  with  the  dew  still 
sparkling  upon  them. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  an  idea  of 
refinement  it  gave,  and  how  softening  the  effect 
of  dining  thus  in  an  atmosphere  of  music  and 
flowers.  This  struck  me  very  forcibly  when 
I  saw  my  neighbour,  a  hard-featured  little 
Prussian  officer,  who  had  been  talking  Ger- 
man the  roughest  and  most  guttural  across 
the  table  to  two  of  his  comrades,  play- 
ing with  the  nosegay  for  which  he  had  just 
thrown  a  handftd  of  kreutzers  to  the  blushing 
damsel  who  had  laid  it  beside  his  plate.  It 
was  composed  of  a  delicate  moss-rose,  some 
mignionette,  and  sweet-pea,  and  the  contrast 
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of  these  to  the  grim,  weather-beaten,  maho- 
gany-face of  the  old  veteran,  whose  nature 
seemed  about  as  soft  as  his  epaulettes,  was 
very  striking. 

We  started  from  Mayence  in  the  afternoon, 
and  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  French 
lady  on  board  the  Dampfschiffe,  who  declared 
that  "  at  Langen-Schwalbach  one  would  die 
of  ennui  in  a  week," — the  horses'  heads  were 
turned  in  tliat  direction.  Ennui  being  a  ma- 
lady to  whose  attacks  we  were  not  subject, 
there  was  not  much  danger  of  its  proving  fatal 
to  any  of  us,  even  in  this  quietest  of  the  Ger- 
man "  bads." 

As  we  drove  along  we  could  not  avoid  de- 
scanting on  what  I  have  before  alluded  to,  the 
great  obligations  we  owe  to  authors  fbr  the 
flowers  they  have  strewn  in  patlis  where  per- 
haps we  ourselves  should  not  have  found  any. 

The  visiter  of  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau  must 
indeed  be  a  ver}'  ungratefiil,  or  else  a  most 
conceited  wight,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
tliis  towards  the  writer  of  the  *'  Bubbles."  He 
has  invested  everything  connected  with .  them, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  wit  and  liveliness,  such 
depth  of  reflection  and  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  that  not  only  is  the  attraction  doubled, 
but  a  new  interest  is  actually  created. 

His  descriptions  are  so  graphic,  they  bring 
before  you  so  viWdly,  so  tangibly  the  persons 
and  things  described,  that  when  you  come  to 
see  those  persons  and  things  you  cannot  per- 
suade yourself  that  they  are  not  old,  familiar 
objects.  Indeed  from  the  moment  we  got  into 
the  region  of  "  Bubbles,"  our  feelings  were  just 
those  of  people  returning  to  some  well-remem- 
bered spot  after  a  long  absence;  our  heads 
peered  out  of  the  carriage  windows  with  the 
eager,  inquiring  air  of  those  who  expect  every 
moment  to  recognize  some  well-known  scene, 
and  our  lips  involuntarily  settled  themselves 
into  a  smile,  preparing  to  be  as  much  amused 
with  the  reality  as  the  description. 

The  superiority  of  manner  over  matter  (in 
trifling  affairs)  strikes  you  very  much  in  compar- 
ing the  Brunnens  themselves  with  the  Bnmnens 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Bubbles."  Not  that  there 
is  anything  exaggerated  or  over-coloured  in 
his  pictures,  but  certain  it  is,  the  place  derives 
£ar  more  interest  from  the  book,  than  the  book 
does  from  the  place.  With  such  an  exqui- 
site talent  for  description,  even  a  rusty  nail 
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might  become  interesting  in  his  hands;  and, 
their  memories  stored  with  his  descriptions, 
the  English  at  these  baths  are  constantly  per- 
forming that  inverted  mental  operation  of  refer- 
ring the  original  to  the  copy,  instead  of  the 
copy  to  tlie  original.  This  sort  of  feeling  is 
very  common ;  when  a  picturesque  group  of 
buildings  or  a  beautiful  effect  of  light  strikes 
us,  how  apt  we  are  to  exclaim,  "  O  how  beauti- 
ful, how  like  Prout ! — how  like  Copley  Field- 
ing !"*  &c. — making, — conceited  mortals  that 
we  are ! — the  works  of  our  poor  fellow-men 
the  models  of  excellence  instead  of  its  weak 
imitators. 

We  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  at  Schlan- 
genbad,  and  hastened  to  re-visit  the  spots  and 
scenes  we  had  already  so  often  rambled  over 
on  paper.  Everjrthing  was  delightful,  seen 
through  eyes  that  belonged  to  a  "  Head "  far 
more  gifted  than  those  which  floiurished  between 
oiur  shoulders. 

*  Gilpin^  when  he  met  with  a  beautiful  scene  in 
nature^  used  frequently  to  exclaim^  "  O  how  clever!" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Arrival  at  Langen-Schwalbach — House-hunting — 
Pursuits  of  the  visiters — Cottage  bonnets — Women 
and  cows — ^A  lady  scarecrow. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing out  of  the  wooded  hills  that  seemed  to 
us  far  from  any  haunts  of  men,  the  quiet,  com- 
fortable-looking, snug  little  village  of  Langen- 
Schwalbach  burst  upon  us  by  surprise.  It  is 
so  concealed  and  embedded  in  overhanging 
forests  on  one  side,  that  you  are  in  it  before  you 
are  aware  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  house 
within  miles  of  you.  *  The  gay,  fashionably 
dressed  ladies,  with  their  glasses  for  drink- 
ing the  waters  in  their  hand,  promenading 
about,  looked  as  wonderful  as  the  warriors  that 
peopled   the   lonely  hill-side,    starting  out  of 
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bush  and  brake  at  the  blast  of  Roderick  Dhu^s 
bugle. 

We  drove  to  the  A116e  Saal.  (Promenade 
hotel.)  A  group  of  waiters  were  at  the  door, 
but  they  did  not,  as  waiters  usually  do,  tear  open 
the  carriage  door  before  it  has  well  stopped, 
and  fling  down  the  step  with  a  confusion  that 
brings  books,  baskets,  parasols,  or  whateyer 
loose  articles  may  chance  to  be  in  the  pockets 
or  at  your  feet,  tumbling  about  in  the  street. 
On  the  contrary,  these  waiters  stood  perfectly 
still,  with  their  hands  quietly  ensconced  in 
their  jacket  pockets.  •  Their  heads,  however, 
shook,  and  their  lips  moved,  and  ^^  AUes 
besetzt,*'  (all  occupied,)  issued  firom  the  latter. 

Our  little  postilion  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
these  words — he  was  a  wrinkled,  mahogany- 
coloiured,  dried-up  little  fellow,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  and  a  huge  pair  of  brass  earrings,  that 
each  looked  nearly  as  large  in  circumference 
as  his  whole  visage.  When  perched  up  on  his 
horses  and  encased  in  the  great  boots,  that 
were  so  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  his 
spider  legs,  he  reminded  you  of  an  old  brown 
shrivelled  walnut  in  its  shell,  or  a  smoked  her- 
ring that  had  been  hung  up  six  months  to  dry 
in  a  cottage  chimney. 
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With  that  sort  of  guttural  grunt  so  well 
understood  by  German  horses,  the  little  man 
stood  up  in  his  boots,  and  called  to  the  leaders : 
— they  raised  their  heads  slowly  and  unwil- 
lingly, and  away  we  drove  to  another  hotel. 
This  was  also  full,  and  now  we  resolved  to 
alight,  and  perambulate  ourselves  the  little 
town  of  lodging-houses. 

Our  researches  were  very  amusing,  but  not 
very  profitable,  for  "  Alles  besetzt "  met  us  at 
every  quarter.  The  various  proprietors  of  the 
various  "  hofs "  were  most  civil,  and  most 
sorry;  but  at  eacK  door,  full,  plump  cherry- 
lips,  and  thin,  shrivelled,  skinny  lips ;  and  lips 
fresh  from  the  ardent  pressure  of  that  beloved 
object,  the  tobacco-pipe,  all  told  the  same  tale, 
**  Alles  besetzt,"  until  we  began  to  think  these 
two  fatal  words  were  the  only  ones  we  were 
doomed  to  hear  at  Langen-Schwalbach. 

It  was  woeful  to  meet  with  so  much  inhospi- 
tality  in  a  place  where  every  city  and  nation 
under  heaven  seemed  to  have  its  representa- 
tive. There  was  the  **  Englishen  Hof,"  the 
"  Pariser  Hof,**  the  Petersburg,  German,  Ber- 
lin, and  Dutch  Hofs,  but  no  country  seemed 
willing  to  take  us  in.     One  hotel-keeper,   re- 
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solved  upon  outdoing  all  his  cotempoiaiieB, 
had  named  his  hof  **  Die  Ganze  Welt,"  (the 
whole  world,)  but  I  very  much  question  whe- 
ther oven  in  *^  the  whole  world,''  had  we  tried, 
there  would  have  been  found  a  comer  for  us* 
The  "  Beiden  Indien "  (Two  Indies)  repulsed 
us, — the  ^*  Drei  Switzer*'  (Three  Swiss)  were 
equally  unkind. 

At  last  the  ''  Stadt  Koblenz,'*  the  hospitable 
little  "  City  of  Coblentz,"  redeemed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nations  and  opened  its  doors.  AH 
the  family  came  out  to  meet  us.  There  was 
Herr  Herber,  the  proprietor,  i.  thin,  bald-headed 
little  man,  Wilhelm,  his  son  and  heir,  Zap- 
phina,  his  daughter,  a  round,  plump,  smiling, 
^ood-humoured  little  damsel,  and  Caterina  the 
servant  maid.  They  accompanied  us  through 
the  seven  carpetless  rooms,  which,  wonderfol  to 
relate,  were  not  **  besetzt."  Though  small, 
they  were  all  well -arranged,  no  room  being 
burdened  or  enciunbered  with  extra  furniture 
— indeed,  in  some,  even  necessaries  had  very 
considerately  been  left  out.  Nothing  too  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  ventilation.  There 
wore  ^-ide  apertures  between  the  boards  of  the 
staircase,  which  admitted  a  refreshing  current, 
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and  the  fine^  bracings  healthfiil  air  of  Schwal- 
bach^  came  in  through  sundry  imperceptible 
crevices  in  the  wooden  walls. 

We  went  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  into 
the  rooms  and  out  again  several  times,  with  a 
sort  of  lingering  hope  that  the  more  we  looked 
and  the  oflener  we  visited,  the  more  reconciled 
we  should  become  to  these  novelties.  The 
good-humoured  people  of  the  house  followed 
us^ — Zapphina  carrying  her  ponderous  keys. 
But  it  would  not  do,  and  we  apologised  our 
way  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  steps,  the 
men  bowing  as  civilly,  and  Zapphina  and  Ca- 
terina  smiling  as  sweetly,  and  looking  ok 
pleased  and  good-tempered,  as  if  the  hof  had 
been  engaged. 

Some  one  told  us  that  something  was  to  be 
had  at  the  "  Goldene  Kette,"  (golden  chain,)  a 
hotel  in  the  next  street.  We  picked  our  way 
over  the  rough,  uneven  pavement,  and  soon 
reached  an  elderly-looking  building,  with  high 
roof  and  balconies,  very  like  the  old  houses  at 
Chester,  and  gaily  painted  white  and  green. 

Mine  host  of  the  Goldene  Kette  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  mouth  full  of  supper,  his  face 
fiill  of   smiles,  and  a  napkin  tied  round  his 
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waist  He  assured  us,  tout  en  mangeant^,  (hat 
he  had  that  day  sent  away  two  families ;  "  But 
let  me  see,"  he  added,  "  I  think  you  said  you 
had  a  carriage  and  servants  ;"  and  as  if  inspir- 
ed by  this  idea,  he  mounted  the  stairs,  making 
signs  for  us  to  follow.  We  threaded  our  way 
through  sundry  long,  narrow,  crooked  pas- 
sages, with  as  many  turnings  and  windings  as 
would  have  beaten  Rosamond's  bower,  of  im- 
mortal memory,  quite  hollow.  Not  that  they 
were  altogether  as  fragrant : — ^however,  when 
we  were  almost  giddy  from  our  evolutions,  the 
host  stopped  opposite  a  door  at  which  he 
knocked. 

"  Herein,"  ("  come  in,")  sounded  from  within, 
in  two  or  three  shrill  female  voices ;  where- 
upon, timidly,  and  with  a  thousand  bows, 
smiles,  and  apologies,  he  half  opened  the  door, 
and  invited  us  to  peep  in,  **  These  charming 
rooms,"  he  said,  "  you  can  have  to-morrow — 
there  is  a  whole  suite  of  them,  one  inside  the 
other,  and  the  ladies  start  for  Ems  in  the  mom- 
mg." 

^'  But  to-night,  good  sir — " 

^^  O  to-night ! — I  can  manage  that.  I  have 
one  room  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  passage — 
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you  shall  have  it — ^"tis  not  very  small.  O,  I 
assure  you,  it  is  not,^'  he  added,  earnestly,  see- 
ing unfavourable  symptoms  in  our  faces — ^^and 
for  one  night  only — ^for  one  single  night !'' 

This  was  said  very  imploringly,  and  in  a 
sort  of  appealing  tone,  which  seemed  to  imply 
some  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  host,  that 
we  could  not  possibly  be  so  exceedingly  un- 
reasonable as  to  object  to  sleeping  all  together 
in  one  small  room — **  for  one  night  only, — one 
single  night'' 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  explored 
sundry  other  hofs.  The  result  of  our  expe- 
rience was  to  put  us  in  much  better  humour 
with  the  ^^Stadt  Koblenz/'  aad  finaUy,  ajl 
things  considered — to  pronounce  it  the  most 
desirable  quarter  we  had  seen.  We  thought  of 
the  old  song, 

"  Try  me,  try  me 
Prove  ere  you  deny  me," 

and  on  the  strength  of  it,  turned  our  steps  to- 
wards the  despised  domicile,  and  were  received 
as  warmly  as  ever  by  the  smiling  Zapphina 
and  her  bunch  of  keys. 


'•I 
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The  first  important  point,  was  to 
which  of  the  seven  rooms,  each  of  which  had  a 
bed,  or  beds  in  it,  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  salon.  This  arranged,  all  oar  energies 
were  next  devoted  to  maldng  said  salon  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could.  During  our  researches 
up  stairs,  the  valuable  discoveiy  of  two  chain 
— which  actually  had  steel  spring  cushions 
upon  them  !  was  made: — these  luxuries  were 
soon  brought  down,  together  with  a  sofin  to 
replace  the  bed. 

One  sofa  the  room  already  boasted— -a  large 
magnificent-looking  article,  loyally  covered 
with  the  national  blue,  with  fine  yellow  birds 
having  prodigiously  long  tails,  sprawling  over 
it  in  all  directions.  The  gently  swelling 
cushion  looked  most  inviting  to  weary  tra- 
vellers— ^but,  alas !  like  many  fair  things  in  this 
disappointing  world,  the  so&  proved  deceitful ! 
No  sooner  had  you  thrown  yourself  down  on  the 
yellow  birds,  than  you  were  rudely  flung 
back  again  with  an  unexpected  rebound,  in  the 
most  inhospitable  and  aflronting  manner.  The 
stout  uncompromising  steel  springs  gave  you 
summary  warning  that  they  were  made,  not  for 
the  indulgence  of  luxury,  but  to  stand  the  wear 
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jmd  tear  of-liilure  generations  of  dweUers  in  the 
Siftdt  Koblenz. 

-•  When  the  canriage  was  unpacked,  and  the 
.writing-cases,  books,  &c.,  brought  into  the 
salon,  they  added  very  much  to  our  scanty  fiur- 
Bitare.  Indeed,  at  last,  things  came  pouring  in 
4».iastj  that  we  were  at  a  loss  where  to  put 
Ifaem,  and  soon  the  wooden  chairs  and  tables 
weie  all  occupied.  Our  carriage^bocdcs  had 
be«n  gradually  increasing  since  we  left  Eng- 
land ;  at  every  town  on  the  way  one  or  two  had 
been  added  to  the  collection.  We  hardly  knew 
how  many  they  had  swelled  to,  until  they  were 
4ii0w  all  gathered  together,  and  Uerr  Herber 
and  his  son  appeared  bearing  them  between 
them  in  a  clothes-basket !  Their  exclamations 
were  very  amusing ;  doubtless  such  a  library 
had  never  before  entered  the  wooden  walls  of 
the  Stadt  Koblenz  :  ^^  Biicher  gentig  fur  cine 
ganze  welt!''  (books  enough  for  the  whole 
world,)  they  cried,  laying  down  their  load. 

But  enough  of  our  home  department : — time 
would  fSedl  me  were  I  to  tell  of  all  the  luxu- 
ries that  were  gradually  added  to  our  esta- 
blishment)  and  how  comfortable  and  happy 
we    succeeded    in    making   oiurselves  in  pro- 

I  5 
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cess  of  time  ; — ^how  a  tin  tea-kettle  was  bought, 
and  a  little  stool,  and  some  magnificent  foot- 
batlis,  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  many  things 
besides ;  and  how  a  horizontal  grand  piano- 
forte, and  a  guitar,  were  hired. 

What  with  these  two  last,  and  the  uncarpeted 
floor,  and  the  quantities  of  books,  and  our 
ink-bottles  and  writing  materials,  candour 
compels  me  to  confess  the  derogatory  fact, 
that  our  "  salon  "  looked  most  exceedingly  like 
a  school-room,  or  to  speak  more  elegantly,  ^^  the 
study "  in  an  ^^  establishment  for  young  gen- 
tlemen or  ladies/'  The  likeness  was  increased 
afterwards  manifold  by  the  daily  visits  of  the 
Herr  Rohling,  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Langen-Schwalbach. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  was  one  of 
-pouring  rain ;  it  seemed,  however,  to  make  no 
difference  with  the  water  drinkers,  who  were 
promenading  up  and  down  the  walks  with  their 
umbrellas  in  one  hand  and  their  glasses  in  the 
other,  most  perseveringly.  We  could  see  them 
from  our  windows,  which  commanded  one  of 
the  prettiest  views  in  the  whole  of  Schwalbach. 
They  doubtless  considered  that  while  the  inner 
man    and   woman    were  kept    so  constantly 
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diencliedy  the  outer  might,  without  having  any 
great  injustice  to  complain  of,  be  suffered  to 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  watery  element. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  at  Schwalbach 
was  the  complete  change  of  temperature. 
From  broiling  heat  it  became  cool,  nay,  almost 
sharp  did  we  find  the  mountain  air.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  had  made  a  sudden 
jump  firom  the  height  of  summer  to  the  middle 
of  autumn.  This  is  not  altogether  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  place,  though  the  climate  of  this 
elevated  region  is  far  cooler  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  winter  comes  on  sooner ;  but  just  at 
this  moment  the  change  in  the  weather  was 
generaL 

The  first  night  we  arrived,  it  ,was  such  a 
luxury  to  feel  not  only  cool,  but  cold !  that  I 
lay  enjojing  the  latter  sensation  until  it  be- 
came ahnost  painful.  Even  then  I  really  had 
a  sort  of  quahn  of  conscience  in  preventing 
what  a  few  days  before  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  felt  for  a  few  moments,  by  draw- 
ing up  the  stuffed  quilted  coverlid,  which  in 
Germany  serves  for  blankets  and  counterpane. 
It  was  so  delightful,  and  such  a  novelty  to 
shiver  a  little,  after  suffering  from  heat  to  that 
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degree  that  necessaxy  garments  were  a  burden, 
that  it  seemed  quite  ungrateful  not  to  prolong 
the  pleasure.  However,  we  soon  found  that  the 
memory  of  departed  warmth,  however  great, 
would  not  keep  out  present  cold,  and  were  glad 
to  have  recourse  to  sundry  discarded  comforts 
in  the  covering  way. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  if  we  examine  the 
sources  of  most  of  our  sensations,  either  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  we  shall  find  them  spring- 
ing from  the  contrast  to  some  opposite  feeling. 
Following  on  this  train  of  reasoning,  woold 
almost  bring  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  there  exist  no  such 
tilings  actually  as  pain  or  pleasure,  but  that 
they  are  purely  relative  sensations.  For  in- 
stance,  the  exquisitely  cool  mountain  breezes 
of  Schwalbach  would  not  have  been  hailed 
with  such  delight,  but  for  the  kind  of  half- 
baked  condition  in  which  we  had  existed  ever 
since  we  reached  Brussels.  Then  again  we 
should  not  have  nestled  with  so  much  satisfisu;- 
tion  under  the  soft  wadded  counterpane,  if  the 
said  mountain  breezes  had  not  been  somewhat 
over  penetrating  when  the  moon  was  up. 

It  is  not  the  strong,  robust  man,  who  com- 
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pluceiitly  boAstt'  tlidt'  ^'no  physician  has  ever 
been  the  better  for  his  money ,^  that  enjoys  his 
rode  health  the  most.  Ah,  no.  Ask  yonder 
delicate-looking  individual,  whose  pale  check 
telLs  many  a  tale  of  recent  suffering, — ask  him, 
and  he  will  tell  you  how  delicious, — how  sur- 
passingly exquisite  are  the  sensations  on  awak- 
ing out  of  the  first  sweet  sleep  after  a  fever — 
when  the  burning  is  gone — the  dry,  parched 
restlessness  that  sends  the  sufferer  tossing  wea- 
rily fix)m  side  to  side,  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  find 
some  cool  spot  where  he  may  obtain  relief  for  the 
ferered  limbs,  over  which  the  tight  btuiiing 
skin  seems  stretched  as  though  it  would  crack ; 
— the  throbbing  temples-^the  swoln,  aching 
eye-lids  —  the  intolerable,  insatiable  thirst, 
that  every  draught  seems  only  to  increase;  it  is 
these,  all  these,  that  enhance  the  delight  of 
that  awaking. 

Any  one  that  has  once  felt  it,  can  never  for- 
get the  sensation-  -the  calm,  cool,  reposed  feel- 
ing of  delicious  languor  that  succeeds  those 
choking  agonies — the  soft,  moist  skin, — the 
sweet  composure  and  thankfiilness«  And  then 
when  the  sufferer  is  further  restored,  when  he 
is  taken  out  for  the  first  time  under  the  pure 
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fragrant  air  of  heaven,  and  the  glad  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  trees  and  flowers,  then  he  will 
tell  you  what  a  delightful  thing  health  is. 

This  is  the  case  with  all  our  enjoyments — 
use  takes  off  their  keen  edge.  But  there  is  no 
blessing  that  should  so  call  forth  our  unceasing 
and  fen^ent  thankfulness,  as  that  first  and 
greatest  treasure^ — health.  The  feeling  of  pos- 
sessing it  should  check  our  repining  at  almost 
any  other  privation  ;  for  if  we  had  everything 
this  world  affords,  and  wanted  health,  they 
would  be  as  utterly  unprofitable,  as  the  loveliest 
landscape  to  a  blind  man.  Health  is  a  prism 
that  makes  every  object  seen  through  it  bright 
and  glowing,  but  ^^  all  is  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
eye  '^  the  mind  suffers  with  its  firail  companion, 
the  body,  and  when  both  are  sick  and  aching, 
life  becomes  a  weary  burden. 

I  like  to  dweU  on  this  subject,  though  it  is 
most  trite  and  common-plax^e,  because  it  is  one 
we  are  so  apt  to  lose  sight  of*  Ungratefbl 
creatures  that  we  are,  how  often  we  forget  to 
say,  "  the  Lord  gave,"  until  we  are  forced 
to  cry  out  in  anguish  of  spirit,  '^  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away."  Health,  like  many  other 
of  those  common  mercies  which  are  renewed 
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to  US  every  morning,  is  for  that  very  reason, 
because  it  is  a  daily  and  a  common  blessing — 
all  unacknowledged  and  unfelt. 

No  wonder  that  I  should  be  betrayed  into  a 
dissertation  on  health  at  Langen-Schwalbach, 
where  so  many  are  in  pursiut  of  it.  There  are 
sick  ladies,  watched  and  tended  by  their  at- 
tentive husbands — and  pale,  delicate-looking 
men  (always  more  interesting  in  that  position 
from  the  painful  contrast  of  suffering  to  manly 
habits  and  pursuits,)  nursed  by  their  anxious 
wives.  Here  the  languid  steps  of  the  invalid 
mother  are  supported  by  the  daughter, — and 
there  is  the  child,  watched  over  by  the  untiring 
love  and  sleepless  vigilance  of  a  mother's  eye, 
and  a  mother's  heart. 

The  one-eyed  little  doctor  of  the  village, 
Fenner  von  Fenneberg,  in  a  small  work  he  has 
written  on  the  waters  of  Schwalbach,  attributes 
to  them  the  power  of  curing  almost  every  ill 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  they  can  calm  the  sufferings  of 
^^unglUckliche  liebey*  (unretumed  love,)  though 
we  have  it  &om  the  highest  authority,  that 
**  many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it,"  so  I  fear  the  waters  of 
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Nassau,  all-potent  as  they  are,  must  give  np 
this  point. 

Tt  must  not  be  imaged  that  all  the  bathers'^ 
and  drinkers,  and  promenaders,  and  donkey- 
riders,  are  invalids.  Far  from  it  Groups  of 
the  healthiest,  happiest,  most  flourishing  peo- 
ple in  the  world  are  seen  sipping  the  sparkling 
liquid  under  the  tent-like  covering  of  the  Pau- 
line brunnen ;  all  talking,  laughing,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  little  interesting  matters  that 
sometimes  go  on  at  watering-places,  the  fbr^ 
mer  as  merrily,  and  the  latter  as  earnestly,  as 
if  there  were  no  such  things  as  pains  and  aches 
in  this  nether  world. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  different  contttries. 
The  Germans  and  English  are  most  alike,  par- 
ticularly the  ladies.  This  last  is  partly  owing 
to  their  style  of  dress,  which  is  very  like  ouw, 
and  also  to  the  way  of  putting  on  their  clothes, 
s(^  different  from  the  smart,  coquettish,  apprM€ 
manner  of  the  French  toilette.  I  was  as^ 
nished  to  see  the  cottage-bonnet,  which  I  always 
thought  peculiarly  and  exclusively  English,  so 
universal  here.  One  always  attaches  ideas  of 
propriety,  and  decorum,  and  old  maidishness  to 
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these  demure-looking  coifiures;  but  here,  where 
eveiy  German  lady  wears  them,  these  idfias  are 
soon  put  to  flight  The  bonnets  themselves  are 
the  most  prudish,  proper  articles  in  the  world, 
as  straight  as  straight  can  be;  but  so  many 
laughing,  roguish,  sly  faces  are  seen  dimpling 
and  smiling  at  the  end  of  these  straw  tele- 
scopesy  that  one  leams  to  look  at  the  sober  ex- 
teiioar  with  new  eyes.  The  .fair  complexions 
and  light  hair  often  mislead  you,  and  you  fancy 
you  are  looking  at  your  countrywomen,  until 
an  animated  ^^  Ja,  ja,"  (yes,  yes,)  or  an  ener- 
getic ^  Gewiss,"  (certainly,)  from  some  of  the 
groupe,  sets  you  right 

With  respect  to  the  men,  the  case  is  less 
doubtful,  for  the  English  lords  of  the  creation 
bear  that  about  them,  in  general,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  men  of  any  other 
country ; — ^but  should  you  be  puzzled,  you  have 
only  to  watch  a  little  more  narrowly,  and  you  will 
perchance  see  the  handle  of  a  long  pipe,  or  a 
cigar  peeping  out  somewhere.  Or  else  have  a 
moment's  patience,  and  you  will  observe  the 
gentleman  fall  back  a  little,  put  his  hand  into 
his  waistcoat'pocket,   extract  from  thence   a 
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flint  and  steel,  and  proceed  to  strike  a  light 
This  is  a  decisive  symptom. 

Nassau  is  not  ^^  le  paradis  des  femmes,^  or 
of  anything  else  feminine,  for  the  women  and 
cows  do  everything.  All  the  laborious  ta^sks  of 
reaping,  mowing,  bearing  burdens,  &c.,  fall 
upon  them.  How  the  lords  of  the  soil,  man 
and  beast,  bestow  their  strength,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive or  discover.  Cows  being  made  to  work, 
is  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  consider 
these  animals  lawfully  entitled  to  pass  their 
days  in  honourable  idleness,  something  quite 
new,  and  at  first  it  is  startling  on  passing  a 
heavily-loaded  cart,  to  catch  the  fira^[rant  breath 
of  these  hard-working  matrons,  guided  by  their 
equally  industrious  mistresses.  In  Belgium  I 
saw  the  female  character  under  quite  a  novel 
point  of  view,  namely,  acting  scarecrow  in  a 
corn-field.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  an 
article  of  the  kind  of  the  feminine  gender — and 
very  formidable  it  looked ;  the  old  straw- 
bonnet  perched  on  one  side  in  a  most  fierce, 
virago-like  attitude ;  the  ragged  shawl  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  the  sleeves  pufied  out,  and 
arms  extended  in  a  way  menacing  enough  to 
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frighten  any  poor  bird.  I  wonder  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  putting  up  a  lady-scarecrow  in 
our  fields  at  home.  I  hope  English  crows 
hare  discernment  enough  to  think  they  might 
look  for  kinder  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  not  be  so  unchivahrous  as 
to  think  an  old  bonnet  as  terrific  as  an  old 
hat. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Lutheran  church — A  ramble  in  the  forest — '*  Sir 
Robert"  and  his  donlcey — The  headless  ladies  of 
Langen-Schwalbach — ^A  mistake. 

We  were  told  that  the  English  service  was 
performed  at  eleven  o^clock  at  the  Lutheran 
church.  Accordingly,  on  our  first  Sunday  at 
Schwalbachy  we  set  out  for  the  little  place  of 
worship,  and  on  reaching  it,  found  almost  all 
the  English  in  the  place  collected,  and  waiting 
on  the  high  steps  outside. 

The  Lutheran  service  was  over,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  left  the  church,  but  the  doors  were 
still  shut,  as  there  was  a  catechism  going  on 
within.  My  heart  swelled  when  I  heard  this, 
for  I  knew  this  was  just  the  hour  when  the 
very  same  scene  was  passing  some  hundred 
miles  off,  close  to  my  dear  home.     The  deep 
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tones  of  the  catechist,  and  the  replies  of  the 
children,  reached  us  from  time  to  time  through 
tbe  closed  doors.  But  I  scarcely  heard  them 
for  some  moments.  I  forgot  that  I  was  stand- 
ing outside  the  Lutheran  church  of  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  and  my  thoughts  carried  me  far, 
£Gur  away  to  our  own  village  school-house. 
Once  more  I  stood  among  the  smiling  groups 
of  children  assembled  there  to  receive  their 
weekly  portion  of  the  bread  of  life.  I  heard 
their  innocent  voices  join  in  the  simple  hymn, 
and  then  it  ceased,  and  my  own  little  pupils 
closed  roimd  me.  They  I  knew  were  now  in 
better  hands  than  mine,  and  I  pictured  them 
to  myself  at  this  moment  gathering  round  their 
youthful  pastor,  (who  had  taken  charge  of 
them  for  the  absent  teacher,)  their  well-known 
faces  uplifted  towards  his  grave,  earnest  coun- 
tenance. I  longed  to  be  inside  the  Lutheran 
church  where  the  same  thing  was  now  going 
forward.  Once  the  door  half-opened,  but  it 
was  shut  again.  My  dear  companion  under- 
stood the  wistful  look  I  cast  at  it  as  it  was 
closing,  and  going  up  the  step,  he  gently 
pushed  the  door — we  glided  in,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  a  bench  opposite. 
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The  scene  inside  the  church  was  very  in- 
teresting, at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me.  The 
place  itself  was  perfectly  plain,  and  without 
the  least  attempt  at  ornament ;  the  small  pulpit 
was  hung  with  black,  and  before  it  stood  a 
table  covered  with  a  white  fringed  cloth.  On 
either  side  were  ranged  the  young  people  and 
children,  seated  in  rows,  one  above  the  other — 
the  girls  on  the  right  hand,  the  boys  on  the 
left. 

When  we  went  in,  the  minister  was  walking 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards  between  these 
two  divisions,  delivering  an  address,  which  he 
broke  off  occasionally,  to  put  a  question  first 
to  one  and  then  to  the  other.  He  was  a  tall, 
dignified-looking  man,  with  no  distinction 
as  to  dress  but  a  band  and  a  black  scarf: 
but  he  looked  the  divine — ^you  felt  that  he 
stood  there  an  ^^  ambassador  for  Christ,"  — 
having  a  high  and  holy  office  to  fill, — an  im- 
portant message  to  deliver.  I  never  saw  a 
more  benign  countenance.  There  was  a  mix- 
ture of  kindness  and  gravity  in  its  expression 
that  was  quite  beautiful,  and  his  fiill,  rich, 
deep-toned  voice  was  impressive  beyond  de- 
scription.     He   spoke   deliberately   and  with 
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solemnity  to  the  children,  as  he  walked  slowly 
between  them,  his  hands  crossed  on  his  back. 
Their  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him,  and  some, 
in  the  girl's  division,  were  full  of  tears. 

The  questions,  in  general,  were  answered 
promptly;  occasionally,  when  some  obvious 
one  was  put,  a  chorus  of  young  voices  burst  out 
into  a  reply,  and  then  the  sudden  smile  that 
beamed  on  the  benevolent  features  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  his  animated  exclamation,  ^^  Recht! 
ganz  recht !"  (right,  quite  right !)  showed  how 
deeply  he  was  interested  in  his  young  flock. 
When  he  had  finished  the  catechism  and  ad- 
dress, he  made  a  signal  to  the  children  to  rise, 
and  while  they  remained  standing,  he  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  joining  his  hands  over 
it,  pronounced  a  blessing  the  most  fervent  and 
affectionate  I  ever  heard.  After  this,  he  walked 
down  the  aisle,  and  I  followed  the  good  man 
with  my  eyes,  while  my  heart  overflowed  with 
respect  and  veneration,  until  the  door  closed 
upon  him. 

The  chUdren  left  the  church  by  another  way, 
passing  just  opposite  where  we  were  sitting. — 
All  traces  of  the  solemn  air  with  which  they 
had  listened  to  their  pastor  had  vanished,  and 
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almost  every  face  in  the  little  party  was  full  of 
glee  and  merriment  as  it  passed  us.  I  could 
not  help  offering  up  a  silent  prayer,  that  the 
good  seed  which  had  that  morning  been  sown 
here, — as  well  as  in  the  distant  and  beloved 
spot  that  was  so  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, — 
might  take  root  in  all  those  young  hearts.  It 
is  interesting  to  look  upon  a  number  of  youth- 
ful heirs  of  immortality  just  launched  upon  the 
perilous  ocean  of  life,  gay  and  thoughtless,  and 
little  dreaming  of  the  waves  and  storms  that 
await  them  on  that  wild  sea. 

When  the  church  was  cleared,  the  English 
congregation  poured  in.  This  was  the  first 
season  there  had  been  English  service  at 
Schwalbach, —  a  clergyman  visiting  the  baths 
having  obtained  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
in  order  to  give  his  compatriots  the  benefit  of 
hearing  "  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land,^ 
and  in  their  own  tongue. 

He  made  a  most  profitable  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  procured.  The  subject  of  his 
sermon  was,  Paul  and  Silas  while  imprisoned  at 
Philippi,  and  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  singing 
their  midnight  hymn  in  such  loud  and  joyous 
strains  that  the  "  prisoners  heard  them.**    The 
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preacher  combated  with  zeal  and  talent,  the 
absurd  and  prevalent  mistake,  which  connects 
a  religious  life  with  a  gloomy  one.  He  brought 
the  experi^ice  of  the  dead  and  the  testimony 
of  the  living  to  prove  that  there  was  no  earthly 
happiness  or  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not 
rather  enhance  than  otherwise,  and  that  per- 
sons need  but  try  it,  to  prove,  that  not  only  did 
it  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  but  sweeten  the 
cup  of  life. 

There  was  one  thing  peculiarly  delightful  in 
the  little  service  at  Schwalbach.  All  the 
responses  were  repeated  aloud  by  the  congre- 
gation, there  being  of  course  no  clerk.  Many 
a  time  and  oft  have  I  deplored  this  not  being 
more  universally  the  case  in  our  churches  at 
home.  There  is  something  so  lifeless,  so  formal, 
so  chilling,  in  seeing  a  whole  assembly  main- 
taining a  mournful  silence, — standing  coldly 
aloof  while  the  minister  and  clerk  are  going 
through  the  service,  as  though  they  were  only 
auditors  and  lookers  on  in  a  scene  in  which 
they  had  no  part,  and  were  not  privileged  to 
lift  up  their  voices  and  join  in  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  the  sanctuary.  This  is  evidently 
quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
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our  beautiftil  liturgy.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  their  directions.  We  have  "  a  confession 
to  be  said  of  the  whole  congregati&rij^  (not  the 
one  parish  clerk,)  **  after  the  minister ;"  and 
again,  ^^  the  people  also  kneeling  and  repeat- 
ing it  with  him  ^  and  stronger  still,  **  the  mi- 
nister, clerks,  and  peopley  shall  say  the  Lord's 
prayer  with  a  lotid  voiceJ*^ 

Now  what  would  the  writers  of  these  words 
say,  if,  instead  of  the  full  chorus  of  supplica- 
tion and  thanksgiving  that  should  burst  fix>m  the 
lips  of  the  multitudes  assembled  to  pray  and 
not  to  listen^ — they  were  only  to  hear  the  one, 
poor,  solitar}^,  meagre,  little  voice  of  the  parish 
clerk,  who  is  paid  ten  or  twenty  pounds  per 
anniim  for  reading  over  the  words  ? 

There  was  so  much  heart  in  the  way  the 
little  Schwalbach  congregation  shared  with 
their  minister  in  the  service  of  the  day,  as  if 
they  really  felt  they  were  addressing  the  Most 
High  quite  as  much  as  he,  that  as  my  voice 
mingled  with  theirs,  I  could  not  help  almost 
wishing  there  were  no  such  stipendiaries  as 
parish  clerks  in  the  world. 

July  19. — We  have  had  a  long  and  delight- 
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fill  ramble  in  the  forest  The  day  was  lovely, 
just  such  a  one  on  which  scenery  is  enjoyed  to 
the  greatest  perfection, — when  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  changing  every  instant,  and  pro- 
ducing a  hundred  different  effects  on  the  same 
spot.  Sometimes  the  whole  valley  was  lit  up 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  and  then  again 
the  light  faded  away,  or  was  transferred  to  the 
woods  beyond,  and  "  all  was  changed." 

The  forests  are  a  delightful  feature  in  the 
enjoyments  of  Schwalbach,  and  the  walks  cut 
through  them  in  all  directions  are  so  abundant 
and  in  such  endless  variety,  that  one  need  never 
go  twice  by  the  same  route.  These  walks  are 
beautifully  kept,  and  there  are  seats  at  intervals 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  principally  beech  : 
the  leaves  are  left  on,  and  when  branches, 
dried  leaves  and  all, — are  twisted  and  inter- 
woven together,  they  form  a  much  more  soft  and 
luxurious  cushion  than  our  steel  sofa  of  the 
Stadt  Koblenz. 

To  assist  us  in  our  ascent  of  the  steep  zigzag 
walks,  we  were  accompanied  by  a  donkey  and 
his  guide,  who  were  called  into  requisition 
occasionally.  When  we  were  tired  of  moimt- 
ing  the  hill,  we  found  it  a  great  relief  to  mount 
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the  esel  (donkey.)  He  and  his  conductor  were 
a  very  picturesque  pair,  and  the  bright  colour- 
ing of  their  respective  habiliments  formed  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest 
patlis  through  which  they  were  winding.  Chris- 
tianiy  the  man,  was  dressed  in  a  blue  firock  and 
broad  buff  belt — ^he  was  a  funny  old  fellow  with 
his  large  earrings  and  wrinkled  face,  and  nose 
and  chin  almost  meeting  together  like  a  nut- 
cracker. 

Mohr,.  (Moor,)  so  called  from  his  dark  colour, 
was  sumptuously  caparisoned  in  bright  scar- 
let. His  gay  saddle  was,  like  those  of  all  his 
quadruped  comrades,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
be  either  masculine  or  feminine  as  the  case 
required.  It  was  a  sort  of  amphibious  con- 
struction, for  in  a  moment  out  went  the  pom- 
mel, away  went  the  back,  down  went  the  stir- 
rups, and  there  it  was,  fit  for  any  of  the  beaux 
of  Langen-Schwalbach. 

We  frequently  saw  large  donkey  parties, 
composed  of  men  as  well  as  ladies, — that  is  to 
say,  the  riders  were  of  both  sexes.  I  never 
beheld  such  caricatures  as  the  gentlemen-eques- 
trians. Many  of  them  were  certainly  much 
better  able  to  carry  the  donkey,  than  the  donkey 
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them :  and  there  was  one  mustachioM  gigantic 
yonng  man,  sure  to  be  seen  in  every  riding 
party,  who  was  always  obliged  to  cripple  up  his 
knees  most  carefully  when  on  donkey-back, 
otherwise  his  ride  would  hare  been  some- 
what of  the  same  nature  with  the  Irishman's 
jaimt  in  a  sedan-chair  with  the  bottom  out. 
He  might  have  joined  in  poor  Pat's  exclama- 
tion when  he  wiped  his  face  and  looked  pite- 
ously  out  of  the  window — "  Faix,  gentlemen, 
I'm  thinking,  only  for  the  honour  of  the  thing, 
I  might  just  as  well  be  walking." 

Mohr  understood  every  word  his  old  master 
said  to  him,  and  always  pricked  up  his  long 
ears  particularly  at  the  sound  of  his  o>^^i 
name.  "  Heut  Mohr ! — heut  Maia !"  (the  latter 
seemed  a  kind  of  pet  name)  was  encouragingly 
exclaimed  whenever  he  relaxed  his  pace,  and 
the  appeal  proved  generally  effective. 

According  to  his  master's  account,  Mohr  was 
a  wonderful  animal,  and  enjoyed  a  happy  ex- 
emption from  sundry  little  common-place  infir- 
mities to  which  donkeys  and  men  are  alike 
subject.  For  instance,  the  vulgar,  inconvenient 
sensations  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  seemed  never 
to  interfere  with  his  comforts. 
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*'  Mohr  is  going  very  slowly  this  morning — 
see,  he  stops  every  instant." 

"  Oh,  nein  !  ncin !  (no,  no,)  he  is  the  quickest 
esel  in  the  village, — ^young,  strong.  Heut ! 
Morchen, — ^heut, — ^heut  Maia  ! " 

'*  Perhaps  he  is  hungry  ? " 

^^  HungT}^  !*^  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  atone 
of  astonishment  at  such  an  idea  once  crossing 
our  minds,  "  after  four  kreutzers^  worth  of 
bread  this  morning!  Nein,  nein  !" 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  tired." 

"  Tired !  Mohr  tired ! — mein  Herr,"  (with  an 
incredulous  laugh,  as  if  now  indeed  we  were 
talking  of  impossibilities,)  ^^  Oh  nein — ^he  is  not 
tired.  Heut  Maia !  heut ! "  he  cried,  with 
renewed  energy,  accompanying  the  words  this 
time  with  a  sly  blow  behind,  which  we  were 
not  intended  to  see.  The  accelerated  pace  was 
of  course  to  be  considered  quite  a  spontaneous 
effort  on  the  part  of  poor  Morchen,  and  not  at 
all  the  result  of  the  gentle  hint  he  had  received 
in  the  rear. 

We  found  out  that    our  old  blue-firocked 

friend's  surname  was  Peel.  W asked  him 

whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  great  man  in 
England  of  tliat  name  ?    "  Perhaps  he  may  be 
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a  relation  of  yours, — who  knows  ?  Sir  Robert 
Peel, — think  again."' 

Poor  Christiani  put  on  a  very  grave,  ponder- 
ing face,  and  was  evidently  revolving  this  impor- 
tant question  in  his  mind.  But  when  he  looked 
up  and  saw  us  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the  poor, 
old,  simple-hearted,  unsophisticated  Nassau 
donkey-guide,  with  almost  as  few  ideas  in  his 
artless  head  as  his  shaggy  companion,  puz- 
zling himself  to  find  out  his  relationship  with 
the  English  statesman,  he  took  the  jest  at  once. 

"  Ah !  so — so — ! "  he  cried,  laughing,  and 

shaking  his  earrings  at  W ;  "  come,  Maia, 

heut !  heut ! "  But  he  was  evidently  flattered, 
and  when  W  afterwards  playfully  called 

him  **  Sir  Robert,"  his  nut-cracker  face  widened 
into  a  very  self-satisfied  grin. 

All  this  time  we  were  mounting,  and  wind- 
ing, and  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
^  eternal  forests.**  One  might  indeed  almost 
fancy  them  **  eternal,"  so  unbroken  was  the 
stillness, — so  peacefiil,  so  complete  the  solitude 
of  the  place.  At  first  the  wood  was  compara- 
tively low,  and  on  either  side  of  the  path  were 
rich  grassy  fi'agrant  banks  covered  with  wild 
flowers. 
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Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  these  spontaneous  children  of  nature  in  the 
forests  of  Nassau.  There  is  the  graceful  bind- 
weed, the  foxglove,  dear  to  the  lovers  of  faiiy 
lore ;  the  wild  thyme,  the  bluebell,  wild  ge- 
ranium, and  thousands  of  others,  bright-co- 
loured and  beautiful,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before. 

As  we  advanced  we  came  to  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  forest,  fiill  of  old,  stately  veteran 
oaks,  and  spreading  beech.  It  was  delightful 
here.  The  soft,  subdued  sunshine  came  down 
through  the  pillar-like  stems  of  the  graceful 
trees,  wiih  a  charm  that  I  cannot  describe — it 
added  to  the  repose  and  stillness  of  the  scene, 
and  shed  a  sort  of  calm,  dreamy  influence  over 
the  spirits,  that  made  you  feel  a  longing  to 
linger  there, — a  regret  to  leave  that  tranquil 
spot,  that  seemed  above  the  reach  of  the  agi- 
tating passions  and  turmoil  of  the  world.  The 
pure  air  of  those  elevated  regions  contributed 
doubtless  to  this  efiect  on  the  mind;  and  then 
the  smell  of  the  forest — there  is  something  in 
this  so  peculiar,  so  difierent  from  anything 
else.  The  damp  fresh  earth;  the  decayed 
leaves  underneath,  and  the  fragrant  living  ones 
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overhead ;  the  moss,  and  the  wild  flowers,  and 
the  thick-tofled  rich  grass,  that  yield  their  scent 
and  their  sweetness  when  you  crush  them  be- 
neath your  feet,  and  the  bark  of  the  old  trees ; 
— all  these  combine  to  regale  a  sense  that  is 
oftener  affironted  than  gratified:  you  cannot 
help  pausing  every  moment  to  inhale  a  long, 
deep,  firagrant  breath  of  these  forest  delights. 

Every  now  and  then  we  emerged  into  open, 
smmy  glades,  where  large  sin]gle  trees,  the 
veterans  of  the  forest,  stood  out  alone,  or  in 
groups,  and  here  and  there  the  tall  silver  stem 
of  the.  birch  rose  gracefully  upwards,  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  sober  colouring  of  the  oak  and 
beech  trunks.  These  glades  were  so  still  and 
so  beautiful,  that  we  expected  to  see  the  deer 
boimding  through  them,  or  Ipng  at  repose  im- 
der  the  trees.  In  less  open  spots  the  effect  of 
the  sunshine  through  the  leaves  was  enchant- 
ing. The  light  fell  sometimes  in  broken 
patches  here  and  there,  and  sometimes  flick- 
ered on  the  ground  with  that  dancing  tre- 
mulous motion  which  on  a  hot  day  is  so  de- 
lightful ;  for  it  conveys  to  you  as  it  were  the 
sense  of  the  brilliant  rays,  together  with  the 
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feeling  that  you  are  shielded  from  their  power, 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  I  fear  I  am  getting  unintelligible — a  ca- 
tastrophe that  often  ensues  when  one  undertakes 
the  doubtful  attempt  of  transferring  into  other 
minds  the  sensations  of  one's  own.  Sensations 
are  so  much  the  effect  of  time,  place,  circum- 
stance, age,  accident,  and  constitution,  that  to 
describe  them,  much  less  impart  them  to  ano- 
ther, is  almost  hopeless ;  indeed  even  the  same 
mind  is  so  differenfly  affected  at  different  times, 
that  the  impressions  of  the  morning  may  be 
scarcely  comprehensible  to  itself  at  night.  How 
often  are  we  enigmas  to  ourselves  and  others ! 

Besides,  it  is  time  to  leave  the  forest,  which 
1  find  I  am  as  unwilling  to  quit  in  description, 
as  we  were  in  reality.  Many  a  longing  regretful 
look  we  turned  towards  it  as  we  prepared  to 
descend.  Not  so  poor  Mohr.  No  romantic, 
foolish  ideas  of  lights  and  shadows,  sounds 
and  scents,  distiurbed  his  wise  head.  From  the 
moment  it  was  turned  towards  the  Pauline 
Brunnen,  he  trotted  on  at  so  brisk  a  rate,  that 
instead  of  the  *'  heut !  Morchen,  heut !  *'  poor 
'^  Sir  Robert''  had  sometiiing  to  do  to  restrain 
him  to  a  pace  tiiat  suited  his  old  limbs  to  keep 
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up  with.  We  let  them  go  on  and  settle  matters 
together  as  they  could,  while  we  stopped  occa- 
sionally at  the  beechen  seats  that  are  placed 
wherever  the  view  opens. 

The  prospect,  after  clearing  the  forests,  and 
while  yon  are  descending  the  hill,  is  beautiful. 
The  whole  country  lies  at  your  feet  like  a  map, 
and  you  have  the  contrasts  of  hill  and  valley, 
village  and  forest,  rural  life  and  fashionable 
life,  all  in  one  picture. 

On  the  left  hand  is  the  little  valley  of  the 
Pauline  Brunnen,  with  the  gay  water-drinking 
folks  diminished  to  fairies,  promenading  up 
and  down,  and  in  and  out  between  the  trees ; 
and  the  spring  at  the  end  with  its  canvass  awn- 
ing like  a  great  mushroom.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance the  music  rises  from  the  valley,  although 
it  is  so  far  off  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the 
performers.  This  is  strange, — but  so  it  is, 
that  at  Schwalbach,  wherever  you  go,  the  music 
seems  to  follow  you.  There  is  something  in 
the  echoes,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  ground,  that 
conveys  the  sound,  whether  it  proceed  from 
the  Stahl  Brunnen,  the  Pauline,  or  any  other 
quarter. 

The  rural  view  is  on  the  right,  and  very 
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pretty  it  is.  Ripe  golden  com,  some  still 
waving  in  the  fields,  and  more  being  cut  down 
by  busy  groups  of  peasant-girls.  Some  of 
these  are  tying  it  up  in  bundles,  and  cany- 
ing  it  off  on  their  heads ;  others  piling  it  up  in 
carts,  to  which  are  yoked  patient  cows,  with 
their  heads  fastened  together.  Besides  the 
corn-fields,  there  are  patches  of  flax,  and 
clover,  and  little  meadows; — small  gardens 
fiiU  of  cherry-trees  and  potatoes,  with  the 
French-beans  trained  picturesquely  up  rows 
of  crossed  sticks ;  and  many  other  features 
of  pastoral  life. 

Stretching  straight  before  you  is  the  dear, 
quiet,  village  of  Schwalbach.  There  it  lies,  in 
all  its  length,  with  its  numerous  Hofs  and 
Gast-houses, — a  slight  mist  resting  on  the  little 
cluster  of  high  roofs,  and  the  two  tall  church- 
towers, — one  Lutheran,  the  other  Catholic, 
standing  like  sentinels  at  each  end  of  the  single 
street. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  here  we  were 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  two  extraordinary 
figures  advancing  towards  us  up  the  street 
They   were    females,   both    very    fashionably 
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dressed,  one  in  white,  the  other  in  some  showy 
flowered  pattern,  with  immense  stifi*  gigot 
skeyes,  that  stood  out  like  balloons.  The 
ladies,  perfectly  well  formed  in  other  respects, 
were,  horrid  to  relate,  headless  ! 

We  looked  at  them  with  amazement  and 
cmiosity.  They  moved  on  slowly  and  steadily 
like  any  one  else,  keeping  side  by  side,  but 
were  evidently  timid,  from  the  carefiil  manner 
in  which  they  avoided  being  jostled  by  the 
passers-by.  Whenever,  too,  a  carriage  or  cart 
approached,  they  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  and  once, 
to  escape  a  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  a  large 
donkey-party,  they  both  ran  behind  a  large 
yard-gate  for  shelter. 

We  watched  anxiously,  while  nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  mysterious  ladies  without 
heads.  At  length,  they  were  quite  close,  and 
now  proved  to  be  two  well-starched  gowns 
going  home  to  their  respective  owners  at  the 
end  of  the  laundress's  fingers. 

This  is  the  way  all  the  dresses  are  returned 
from  the  wash  at  Schwalbach.  The  Wascherin, 
instead  of  submitting  these  important  pec^c^*  de 
toilette  to  the  indignity  of  being  doubled  up 
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and  confiued  in  a  basket,  convert  their  fingers 
into  pegs,  hang  the  dresses  thereon  as  large  as 
life,  and  bear  them  away, — modestly  content 
to  be  eclipsed  behind  their  own  handy  work. 
You  firequently  see  on  some  fair  promenader 
at  the  brunnens,  the  same  identical  gown  you 
had  met  quietly  walking  home,  apparently  by 
itself,  the  evening  before. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  week  here,  one  day 
the  door  opened  in  a  great  hurry,  and  to  our 
dismay,  all  our  petticoats  walked  in  to  us. 
We  were  just  going  to  tea,  and  not  at  all  pre- 
pared for  such  stiff  visiters. 

The  laundress,  to  whose  digits  they  were 
appended,  was  a  little,  sharp,  shrewish-looking 
creature,  all  bustle  and  flutter,  with  piercing 
black  eyes,  that  were  never  still  an  instant, — 
and  blessed  with  a  volubility  of  tongue  quite 
inconceivable.  She  broke  into  the  room  with 
a  volley  of  eloquence  that  overpowered  us,  fol- 
lowed by  two  children  carrying  the  minor  ar- 
ticles in  baskets. 

In  a  moment  her  keen,  restless  eyes  had 
been  sent  into  every  comer  in  search  of  some 
spot  whereon  to  deposit  her  burden.  We  saw 
the  '^  fell  intent,"'  but  one  might  as  well  have 
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talked  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  attempt  to 
explain  that  we  did  not  keep  our  wardrobe  in 
the  salon.  She  kept  chattering  on,  and  peer- 
ing and  fussing  about,  and  we  trembled  lest 
the  whole  contents  of  the  baskets  should  be 
overturned  into  our  laps — they  indeed  seemed 
the  only  vacant  spots ;  for  one  table  was  occu- 
pied with  tea-things,  and  the  other  with  books, 
papers,  &c. 

However,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  describe  it,  the  baskets  were 
emptied; — sofa,  piano,  wooden  -  chairs,  and 
everything  were  covered,  and  the  poor  room 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  overtaken  in  a  snow- 
storm, or  an  avalanche  suddenly  upset  into  it 
It  was  some  minutes  before  we  could  get  all 
the  clothes  and  their  loquacious  wascherin 
cleared  away,  and  we  were  left  to  breathe  after 
the  noisy  and  unexpected  irruption. 

The  costume  of  the  peasantry  is  neither  pic- 
turesque nor  pretty,  which  is  disappointing  me, 
as  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of  sce- 
nery, as  to  have  the  figures  in  keeping  with  the 
landscape  in  which  they  appear.  Besides, 
there  is  always  something  interesting  in  a  pe- 
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culiar  and  national  costmne.  The  small  round 
cap,  laced  boddice,  short  petticoats,  and  blue 
stockings,  which  we  see  on  the  ^  buy  a  broom'' 
girls  in  England,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
and  then  only  on  the  old. 

The  young  are  generally  without  caps,  and 
the  way  they  arrange  their  hair,  is  beautiful  to 
a  degree  that  is  really  ridiculous.  If  an  artist 
or  a  sculptor  had  presided  at  their  coiflures, 
they  could  not  be  more  regularly  Grecian  and 
classical  than  they  are.  This  is  the  case  with 
every  peasant  girl  you  see,  however  poor, — ^the 
hair  MadonnaM  in  front  with  beautiful  simpli- 
city, and  gathered  up  behind  in  a  large  tress 
of  shining  braids.  It  is  oflen  quite  absurd 
to  see  a  Grecian  head  which,  for  form,  might 
serve  as  a  model  to  a  sculptor,  and  for  neat- 
ness and  arrangemei^  not  disgrace  a  petite 
maitresse,  rising  out  of  a  corn-field;  and  then 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coarse,  red  face  be- 
longing to  it — from  which  slavish  toil,  and 
constant  exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  have 
effaced  everything  like  symmetry. 

This  attention  to  the  hair  seems  to  pervade 
every  age.  I  have  seen  poor  children,  with 
clothes  the  dirtiest  and  most  wretched,  whose 
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hair  was  carefully  divided,  and  hung  down 
their  backs  in  two  long,  glossy,  shining  braids, 
being  tied  at  the  ends  with  black  ribbons. 

The  women,  in  general,  are  not  well  formed ; 
they  have  high  shoulders  and  narrow  chests, — 

and  if  the  line  of  beauty  be  a  curved  one,  I 

« 

fear  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  much.  A  mathe- 
matician would  certainly  find  more  squares 
than  circles  in  a  Nassau  fair  one — mais  quUm- 
porte ! — she  can  dig,  and  mow,  and  carry  bur- 
dens, and  is  not  that  enough  ?  A  woman  here 
is  for  use,  not  ornament. 

July  21. — A  few  nights  since  I  heard  a 
man's  voice  under  the  window  singing  a  few 
simple  notes,  which  did  not  strike  me  as  any- 
thing particular,  and  excited  no  further  atten- 
tion. In  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  in  my 
room,  and  after  extinguishing  the  light,  had 
opened  the  crois6e  to  enjoy  the  lovely  scene 
outside. 

The  moon  had  just  risen  over  the  wooded 
hill,  and  its  "  silver  sheen"  was  trembling 
through  the  leaves  of  the  tall  poplars,  and 
touching,  with  its  soft,  gentle  light,  the  pro- 
jecting  points  of  the  Paxiser  Hof  close   by, 
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while  the  rest  lay  in  deep,  black  shadow. 
The  dewy,  firagrant  night-breeze  stole  up  ftam 
the  garden  so  gently,  I  could  almost  fancy  it  was 
afi'aid  to  disturb,  with  its  sweet  breath,  the  per- 
fect stiUness  and  tranquillity  of  everything 
aroimd.  I  stood,  drinking  in  the  calm  delight  of 
the  place  and  hour,  feasting  my  eyes  upon  the 
clouds,  and  the  forests,  and  the  moonshine, — 
and  thinking  what  a  thousand  pities  it  was  to 
shut  them  up  for  six  or  eight  hours,  just  now, 
when  they  were  enjoying  themselves  so  much. 

The  church-clock  struck  twelve.  The  tones 
sounded  peremptory  and  warning,  and  seemed 
to  reproach  me  for  standing  there  en  robe  de 
chambre,  regaling  my  senses  at  the  window, 
instead  of  putting  them  and  myself  to  bed, 
and  committing  both  to  *'  sweet  forgetfulness.^ 
I  prepared — ^not  without  regret — to  obey  the 
warning,  and  was  taking  a  last,  long  look,  when 
again  the  strain  I  had  before  heard  struck  upon 
my  ear.  The  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  but 
uncultivated,  and  apparently  that  of  a  peasant. 
I  looked  out  and  saw  a  dark  figure,  relieved  by 
the  moonshine,  standing  right  under  the  win- 
dow. After  singing  his  short  simple  couplet,  he 
wheeled  roimd,  and  walked  quickly  away. 
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"  Ha  !  a  serenade,"  thought  I,  **  perhaps  to 
the  fair  Zapphina.  The  lover  is  very  careful 
of  les  biens^ances,  for  he  allows  no  time  for 
any  opening  of  casements,  or  other  tender  re- 
turn, but  away  he  goes  the  moment  his  strain 
is  ended.'' 

The  next  night  the  singer  made  his  appear- 
ance again,  and  the  same  thing  happened ; — 
his  clear  and  somewhat  rough  tones  had  hardly 
died  away,  before  the  echoes  of  his  rapid 
footsteps  were  heard  ahready  far  off,  as  he 
strode  stoutly  over  the  pavement.  Something 
detained  me  very  late  that  night,  and  I  was 
surprised,  in  about  an  hour,  to  hear  him  re- 
turn,— stand  in  the  very  same  spot,  and  sing 
the  very  same  air,  in  the  very  same  way. 

"  Most  periodical  and  methodical  this  Ger- 
man love,"  thought  I,  "  qpd  very  unreasonable 
too, — for  poor  Zapphina  and  Caterina  are 
doubtless  asleep  these  two  hours,  after  their 
hard  day's  work; — it  would  take  something 
more  than  a  serenade  to  awake  them  now." 

Another  hour  flew  away — and  just  as  I  was 
passing  into  the  world  of  dreams,  the  song  rose 
once  more  imder  the  window.     This  was  con- 
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elusive — it  eould  be  no  lover,  and  my  curiosity 
was  raised  to  know  who  or  what  the  man  was 
who  thus  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
Schwalbach,  with  his  nocturnal  melody. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  surprised  me  not 
a  little,  and  pleased  me  still  more.  The  singer 
proved  to  be, — ^the  watchman  of  the  little  town, 
— and  his  Nacht-lied,  or  night  song,  as  it  is 
beautifully  called,  (which  we  procured,) — a 
sort  of  hymn,  each  verse  adapted  to  the  hour  at 
which  it  is  simg. 

There  is  something  delightful  in  this  idea ; 
it  is  deeply  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
natural  religion  which  seems  to  pervade  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  custom  is  primitive  and  poe- 
tical to  the  greatest  degree.  What  can  be 
more  touching  than  to  hear  the  guardian  of  the 
silent  village,  as  he  walks  his  nightly  rounds, 
thus  drawing  a  simple  moral  from  the  fleeting 
hours;  and  invoking  for  the  sleeping  inha- 
bitants the  protection  of  that  God  who  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. 
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NACHTWACHTERS   LIED. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  GJock  hat  acht  geschlagen — 
Nur  acht  Seelen  spruch  Gott  los^ 
Ala  die  Sund-fluth  sich  ergoss. — 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  nutzen^ 
Gott  muss  wachen^  Gott  muss  schiitzen. 
Herr !  durch  deine  weise  Macht 
Gieb  uns  elne  gute  Nacht. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Qlock  hat  ntsun  geschlagen — 
Neun  versaumten  Dank  und  Pflicht 
Mensch^  vergiss  den  Wohlthat  nicht.  ' 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  niitzen, 
Grott  muss  wachen^  Gott  muss  schiitzen. 

Herr,  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  zehn  geschlagen — 
Zehn  Gebot  sch&rft  Gott  uns  ein 
Gieb  das  wir  gehorsam  seyn. 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  niitzen, 
Gott  muss  wachen,  Gott  muss  schiitzen. 

Herr,  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  e//*  geschlagen — 
Elf  A^oatel  bleiben  treu 
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Gieb  das  hier  kein  Abfall  sey. 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  niitzen^ 
Gott  muss  wachen^  Gott  muss  schutzen. 

Herr,  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hatZfrd(^ge8chlagen— 
Zwolf  das  ist  das  Ziel  der  Zeit 
Mensch  denk  an  die  Gwigkeit. 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  nutzen^ 
Gott  muss  wachen^  Gott  muss  schiitzeu. 

Herr^  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  ein  geschlagen — 
Ein  Gott  ist  nur  in  der  Welt, 
Dem  sey  Alles  heimgestellt. 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  nutzen, 
Gott  muss  wachen,  Gott  muss  schutzen. 

Herr,  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  zwei  geschlagen — 
Zwei  weg  hat  der  Mensch  vor  sich, 
Herr  den  rechten  lehre  mich. 
Menschen  wachen  kann  nicht  nutzen 
Gott  muss  wachen,  Gott  muss  schutzen.  . 

Herr,  &c. 
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Hdrt  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  Drei  geschlagen — 
Dret  ist  eins  und  Gottlieb  heist, 
Vater^  Sohn^  und  Hell  'ger  Geist. 
Menschen  wachen  kanu  nicht  nutzen, 
Gott  muss  wachen,  Gott  muss  schutzen. 

Herr,  &c. 

Hort  ihr  Herren  und  lasst  euch  sagen 
Unser  Glock  hat  Fien  geschlagen— 
Ff  «rfach  ist  das  Akerfeld 
Mensch  wie  ist  dein  Herz  bestellt. 
Auf ! — ennuntert  euren  Sinnen 
Denn,  ist  es  nicht  die  Nacht  vonhinnen. 
Danket  Gott,  der  diese  Nacht 
Hat  so  Tfiterlich  gewacht ! 

At  the  risk  of  marring  the  sweet  simplicity 
»f  the  German,  and  giving  a  very  unfavourable 
dea  of  the  Watchman's  song,  I  have  put  it 
nto  the  following  rude  rhymes  for  the  benefit 
»f  those  who  do  not  read  the  original. 

THE  WATCHMAN'S  SONG. 

Hark  while  I  sing ! — our  village  clock, 
The  hour  of  eight,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Eight  souls  alone  from  death  were  kept. 
When  God  the  earth  with  deluge  swept. 
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Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  rain. 
Lord !  through  thine  all-prevailing  might 
Do  thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 


Hark  while  I  sing ! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  nine,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Nine  lepers  cleansed  returned  not. 
Be  not  thy  blessings,  man,  forgot. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing ! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  ten,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Ten  precepts  show  God's  holy  will. 
Oh!  may  we  prove  obedient  still. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord!  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing  !~our  village  clock 
The  hour  eleven,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Eleven,  apostles  remained  true. 
May  we  be  like  that  faithful  few  ! 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing ! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  twelve,  good  sirs^  has  struck- 
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Twelve  is  of  time  the  boundary — 
Man  i — think  upon  eternity. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing !— our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  one,  good  sirs>  has  struck. 
One  God  alone  reigns  over  all ; 
Nought  can  without  his  will  befal. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord  !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing !— our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  two,  good  sirs^  has  struck. 
Two  ways  has  man  to  walk  in  given^ 
Teach  me  the  rights — the  path  to  Heav'n. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  three,  good  sirs^  has  struck. 
Three  Gods  in  One — exalted  most 
The  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord !  &c. 

Hark  while  I  sing ! — our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  four,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Four  seasons  crown  the  farmer's  care, 
Thy  lieart  with  equal  toil  prepare — 
Up— up— awake !  •  nor  slumber  on. 
The  mom  approaches,  night  is  gone ! 
Thank  God,  who  by  his  power  and  might 
Has  watched  and  kept  us  through  this  night ! 


•  At  four  o*elock  ! — how  very  German  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A    Dutch  gentleman — ^^  Arrival   of   A Dinner  at 

Schwalbach — Kellners. 

July  23rrf.— To-day  we  dined  at  the  **  Poste," 
and  I  was  very  fortunate  in  a  neighbour.  About 
"  pudding  time,"  the  centre  of  a  German  din- 
ner, two  travellers,  apparently  a  father  and  son, 
came  in.  The  old  gentleman,  a  very  intelli- 
gent, prepossessing-looking  person,  seated  him- 
self by  me.  He  asked  me  several  questions 
about  Schwalbach,  where  he  said  he  had  but 
just  arrived,  and  added  that  he  was  Dutch. 
He  seemed  exceedingly  patriotic,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  his  willingness  to  talk  of  his  own 
coimtry,  to  obtain  a  very  interesting  account  of 
its  manners,  customs,  literature,  &c.  The  great 
care   and  attention  paid  to  the  education  of 
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men,  and  women  too !  seemed,  from  his  ac- 
count, to  outdo  even  England.  As  soon  as  ever 
they  are  able  to  speak,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  dawning  vocal  faculties  to  exercise  them 
upon  French,  English,  and  German,  as  well  as 
their  mother  tongue.  This  diversion  of  the 
gift  of  speech  into  so  many  channels  must  pro- 
duce a  Babel,  which  my  old  friend  confessed 
often  ended  in  their  knowing  no  language  weU. 
He  himself  spoke  French  admirably — also  Ger- 
man :  he  said  his  English  was  as  fluent  as 
either,  but  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  give 
me  a  sample.  "  O  no,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
dare  not — ^you  English  have  so  little  mercy — 
you  are  n  difficile'^  I  fear  we  have  a  very 
sad  cliaracter,  but  a  very  deserved  one,  in  this 
respect. 

The  old  Dutch  gentleman  had  read  many 
English  works,  and  was  quite  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  the  day.  Of  Bulwer  he  spoke 
in  those  enthusiastic  terms  of  admiration,  with- 
out which  liis  name  is  never  mentioned  here ; — 
he  is  decidedly  the  favourite  of  all  our  authors 
on  the  continent.  While  we  kept  to  books  all 
went  on  very  well ;  but  soon  my  friend  ramUed 
off  to  politics,  and  then  he  became  all  on  fire. 
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He  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed  to 
find  me  so  slender  a  politician,  though  I  set 
out  by  telling  him  it  was  "  part  of  my  system," 
as  Dr.  O'Toole  says,  that  politics  and  petti- 
coats are  as  well  asunder :  that  as  every  man 
was  by  nature  and  inclination  a  law-maker, 
every  woman — (especially  young  ones) — whose 
taste  does  not  lead  her  that  way,  may  leave  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  the  wiser  heads  of  the 
land.  Still  he  persisted  in  dragging  me  out  of 
my  depth,  so  that  I  had  to  cry  out  for  mercy 
more  times  than  one. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed  in  answer  to  some 
observation,  **  and  is  it  possible  you  have  seen 
0*Connell  !^*  and  the  old  gentleman  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  and  gazed  up  earnestly  into^ 
my  eyes,  as  though  (Heaven  forbid !)  the  ob- 
ject they  had  rested  on  were  still  visibly  re- 
flected there.  O'Connell,  be  it  known,  ranks 
next  to  Bulwer  in  interest  in  this  country. 

"  Well !  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  he  added, 
"  though,  Protestant  and  Consen^ative  as  I  am, 
I  think  him  incalculably  mischievous." 

We  next  got  upon  authors  and  clever  people 
in  general. 

"  The  former,"  he  said,  "  I  should  never  like 
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to  meet  except  in  their  books.  Talented  per- 
sons must  of  necessity  be  egotists.  Conces- 
sions must  be  granted  them,  and  certain  allow- 
ances made :  in  fact,  it  is  a  sacrifice  we  owe  to 
genius,  and  which  it  expects." 

Now,  here  I  was  forced  to  differ  firom  my  old 
friend,  though  I  believe  his  opinion  is  a  very 
usual  one.  That  clever  persons  should  be  con- 
ceited and  egotistical,  because  they  are  clever, 
appears  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  so,  argues  superiority  of  intellect, 
and  more  extensive  views  of  things  in  general 
than  others  possess.  They  stand  on  higher 
ground,  and  firom  thence  they  seethe  wide  field 
of  knowledge  spread  out  before  them :  they  see 
how  much,  how  very  much  there  is  to  be 
learned,  and  how  trifling  in  comparison  are 
their  own  attainments.  It  is  only  a  little 
learning  that  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

In  the  next  place, afar  more  important  cause 
for  hmnility  presents  itself.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  seriously  put  to  himself  this  question, 
'^  Who  made  thee  to  differ  firom  another,  and 
what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?" 
will  find  in  the  answer  a  powerfiil  silencer  of 
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all  vain-gloryings.  With  the  knowledge  that 
"  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  God,"  there 
rises  up  the  awfril  conviction,  that  each  must 
be  accounted  for  to  him.  Talents,  whether  of 
the  mind  or  the  purse,  viewed  in  this  light,  are, 
indeed,  no  subjects  of  vanity ;  they  become 
sources  of  anxious  responsibility— often  of  deep 
self-reproach  to  their  possessors.  The  thought 
that  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  will 
much  be  required,  if  present  as  often  as  it  ought, 
would  annihilate  boasting  of  every  sort. 

Alas  !  how  great  are  the  short-comings  of  us 
all !  when  we  reflect  that  health,  wealth,  time, 
talents,— every  faculty  of  mind  and  body, — are 
so  many  gifts  which  are  not  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
napkin. 

Monday. — Yesterday,    after    service,    Mr. 

S ,  who  was  going  to  take  a  walk  in  the 

forest  with  his  children,  proposed,  as  a  remedy 
for  a  very  bad  head-ache,  that  I  should  accom- 
pany them.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  soon  we 
were  climbing  up  the  winding  zig-zag  paths, 
Jet,  their  little  black  and  white  spaniel,  boimd- 
ing  on  before,  chasing  the  butterflies ;  and  the 
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childreu,  scarcely  less  active  and  playful  than 
their  fairy  companion^  skipping  about  or  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  and  berries.  We  made  a  long 
circuit,  and  returned  home  by  the  Ems  road. 
When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  that 
slopes  down  immediately  behind  the  Stadt 
Koblenz,  I  was  surprised,  on  turning  the  comer, 
to  hear  sounds  of  lively  conversation  and  an 
occasional  laugh  issuing  from  the  open  windows 
of  our  salon.     This  astonished  me  the  more, 

as  I  had  left  G and  W very  gravely 

engrossed  with  their  books,  and  I  knew  Sunday 
was  not  a  visiting  day.  I  looked  up,  and  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  collar  of  a  coat,  and  a 
small  gracefully-shaped  head.  The  head  was 
half  turned  away,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the 
features ;  all  that  appeared  was  the  comer  of  a 
forehead,  and  the  division  at  the  side  parting 
two  glossy  waves  of  dark  chesnut  hair.  Had  I 
been  phrenologically  disposed,  this  would  hare 
been  an  excellent  opportunity,  but  curiosity  at 
the  moment  predominated.     I  broke  in  upon 

their  animated  conversation,  and  found  Gr 

and   W enjojring  the  delightful   surprise 

of  the  arrival  of  their  old  friend,  A .    His 

coming   is  completely  unexpected,  and  quite 
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a  HtUe  era  in  the  "  even  tenor"  of  our  Schwal- 
b^h  Hfe. 

July  27th. — Dinner  here  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  and,  to  an  English  visiter,  newest 
features  in  the  place.  The  sallying  forth  of 
the  whole  population  from  their  abodes  at  the 
constitational  hour  of  one,  to  congregate  to- 
gether and  dine  in  parties  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred at  a  table  dTiote,  is  indeed  very  unlike  any- 
thing we  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  the 
novelty  is  very  amusing. 
■  I  looked  forward  with  great  delight  to  our 
first  dinner  at  the  Allee  Saal ;  and  as  I  had  not 
then  learned  to  be  hungry  at  one  o'clock,  pre- 
pared to  make  active  use  of  my  eyes  and  observe 
everything  that  was  going  on.  Sitting  down 
to  a  German  table  d'hote  without  an  appe- 
tite, is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  similar  failure 
elsewhere.  The  time  is  very  long,  it  is  true, 
but  not  tedious,  even  though  you  should  not 
be  fortonate  in  an  agreeable  neighbour;  (in 
the  latter  case,  of  course,  time  is  forgotten ; 
as  when  thus  pleasantly  beguiled  it  flies  but 
too  fast.)  Where  there  are  so  many  people 
and   so  many    dishes,  the  eyes  have   ample 
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amusement,  and  the  ears  are  regaled  with  the 
charming  music  that  plays  the  whole  time  of 
dinner. 

I  expected  to  see  the  Germans  eat  an  immo- 
derate quantity,  but  observed  this  was  not  the 
case.  At  the  first  glance  they  might  appear 
to  do  so,  for  they  helped  themselves  to  every- 
thing that  went  round,  and  their  plates  were 
changed  every  two  minutes.  But  these  '*  helps'* 
where  ridiculously  small,  such  as  half  a 
chicken's  leg,  a  single  slice  of  tongue,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  host  of  the  Allee  Saal  seemed  resolved 
that  his  guests  should  not  transgress  in  this 
way,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  hotel  being  the 
acknowledged  most  fashionable  dining-place 
at  Schwalbach,  often  took  the  liberty  of  pro- 
viding very  scantily.  He  seemed  to  have 
adopted  as  his  motto  the  German  proverb, 
*'  Alle  gute  dinge  sind  drei,"  ("  all  good  things 
are  three,*')  for  he  seldom  exceeded  that  number 
of  the  same  article  on  each  dish ;  three  fiadry 
cutlets, — three  slices  of  ham  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  carved  for  Queen  Mab,  and 
so  on. 

Occasionally   a  buz  of  discontent  at  this 
short  commons    would  run    along  the  lines, 
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among  the  English  part  of  the  company ;  not 
that  there  was  not  enough,  but  the  character 
for  profusion  which  German  dinners  deservedly 
enjoy,  makes  people  unreasonable  in  their  ex- 
pectations. One  day  I  translated  this  buz  to 
a  German  who  sat  next  me,  and  who  had  in- 
quired what  they  were  speaking  about  "  Ha, 
is  that  possible  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  covm- 
trymen  complaining  of  not  having  enough  to 
eat — why  I  thought  they  accused  us  of  being 
the  most  voracious  people  in  Europe  ?** 

This  was  very  true,  and  what  could  I  say  to 
defend  my  "  countrymen  ?"  I  could  only  feel 
sorry  that  my  neighbour's  feelings  had  been 
wounded,  and  for  myself  resolve  to  think  well, 
how  it  might  hurt  others,  before  I  ever  give  ex- 
pression to  any  ill-natured  opinion. 

The  German  kellners  (waiters)  are  quite  a 
peculiar  race.  Their  office  is  a  most  arduous 
one,  from  the  ceaseless  activity  it  requires,  and 
the  national  out-of-door  chair-and-table  sys- 
tem. They  are  of  necessity  always  young, 
and  are  by  far  the  most  dapper,  spruce,  smart, 
well-dressed  youths  one  sees. 

If  I  were  asked  to  translate  the  word  kellner, 
1  should  certainly  render  it ''  a  biped  for  carry- 
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ing  plates  ;'*  for  their  talents  in  this  respect  are 
quite  marvellous.  Trays  are  unknown,  there- 
fore the  endless  train  of  dishes  and  plates  that 
compose  a  German  dinner,  are  brought  from 
the  kitchen  in  the  hands  or  rather  on  the  arms 
of  the  kellners. 

How  one  left  arm  can  be  made  to  accommo- 
date such  a  number  I  cannot  conceive.  We  have 
iVequently  reckoned  as  many  as  seven,  full  of 
soup,  ragouts,  &c.,  perched  on  it,  the  rig^t 
being  actively  employed  in  handing  to  the  ober- 
kellner,  (head-waiter,)  who  alone  has  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  them  on  the  table. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  latter  func- 
tionary discharged  this  office  at  the  Allee  Saal 
was  quite  extraordinary.  I  have  often  watched 
his  progress  down  the  table  as  he  advanced  at- 
tended by  a  host  of  kellners,  their  arms  garnish- 
ed with  smoking  dishes.  As  soon  as  one  had 
been  relieved  of  his  cargo,  away  he  flew  to  the 
kitclien  to  fetch  a  fresh  supply,  while  the  inde- 
fatigable "  ober-kellner "  continued  to  fling 
down  the  dishes,  stretching  over  the  table  with 
an  efibrt  that  made  one  arm  fly  up  in  the  air 
while  its  fellow  was  extended  to  its  utmost 
with  .the  dish,  and  sent  tlie  corresponding  leg 
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to  as  near  a  level  with  its  owner's  head  as  ever 
Taglioni's  was. 

How  the  contents  of  the  dishes  spun  down 
thus  one  after  another,  like  a  deal  at  cards, 
escaped  overflowing,  I  could  not  conceive, 
until  closer  observation  showed  me  the  sort  of 
sw^ing  with  which  each  was  deposited  on  the 
table,  causing  the  gravy,  &c.,  to  make  a  circu- 
lar evolution  within  the  dish  without  over-pass- 
ing its  edge. 

Owing  to  this  extraordinary'  alertness  of  the 
active  ober-kellner,  the  long  tables  at  the  Allee 
Saal  were  replenished  and  cleared  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time ;  and  not  many  minutes 
after  the  bevy  of  young  kellners  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  each  course,  the  two  or  three 
hundred  hungry  expectants  who  had  hailed  its 
entr6e,  were  busily  engaged  in  eating  it. 

The  S family,  who  are  our  neighbours  at 

the  '*  Beiden  Indien,"  and  whose  stay  at  Schwal- 
bach,  contributes  so  much  to  our  enjoyment  here, 
used  to  dine  as  well  as  ourselves  at  the  Allee 
Saal.  Mr.  S ,  however,  when  the  com- 
plaints of  starvation  became  general,  proposed 
deserting  to  the  Goldene  Kette,  the  smiling 
host  whereof  is  a  protege  of  his.     He  led  the 
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way,  and  a  large  body  followed  in  his  train, 
— ourselves  among  the  number, — ^who  have  con- 
tinued to  dine  almost  ever  since  then  at  the 
Goldene  Kette. 

The  profusion  of  dinner  there  is  really  absurd. 
The  first  day  we  went  to  it,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  sounding  bell  of  the  Allee  Saal,  we 
thought  it  would  never  end. 

First,  as  usual,  was  the  soup, — then  the  in- 
variable boiled  beef  with  its  accompaniments 
of  pickled  cucumber,  onions,  or  sour  krout. 
Tough,  and  tasteless  enough  this  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  no  one  need  eat  it  who  does  not 
choose,  for  that  must  be  a  wondrous  appetite 
that  will  hold  out  as  long  as  the  supplies  that 
minister  to  its  wants.  After  the  beef  is  a  course 
of  cutlets,  sliced  ham,  (raw!)  omelettes,  and 
vegetables.  Then  come  partridges,  chickens, 
sausages,  ducks ;  these  are  replaced  by  fish 
of  all  sorts, — some  so  be-sauced  and  be-decked 
with  garnishes,  that  they  are  hardly  recogniz- 
able as  belonging  to  the  finny  tribe, — and  pyra^ 
midical  dishes  of  cray-fish. 

Tlie  puddings  come  next,  and  certainly  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  puddings  are  the  German  ones, 
always  including  in  the  praise  that  belongs  to 
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them  the  smoking  boats  of  fruit  and  wine  sauce 

with  which    they    are    flanked.     Mr.  S 

always  takes  care  to  secure  a  second  pudding 
for  our  end  of  the  table,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  we  very  meritoriously  contribute  our  ex- 
ertions. 

A  novice  would  now  reasonably  conclude  that 
his  labours  were  ended.  No  such  thing — the 
pudding  is  a  kind  of  sera  whence  fresh  courses 
take  their  date.  The  sauce-boats  are  no  sooner 
cleared  away  than  an  array  of  a  more  formid- 
able kind  than  has  yet  appeared,  presents  itself 
to  view.  Roast  joints,  reh,  (a  forest  delicacy 
of  the  deer  tribe,  in  great  estimation  at  the 
tables  d'hdte,)  geese,  turkeys,  hares,  &c.  &c., 
with  smaller  dishes  containing  preserved  pears, 
plums,  or  cherries,  (always  eaten  with  roast- 
meat  in  Germany,)  and  sallads.  The  sallads 
and  "compotes"  are  stationary,  while  their 
unwieldy  companions  are  borne  off*  wholesale 
to  the  side-table,  to  be  returned  retail  to  the 
guests.  This  substantial  course  is  followed  by 
sweets, — cherry  tarts,  the  fruit  blushing  like 
coy  beauties  through  their  grating  of  crossed 
bars, — enormous  cakes,  all  spices  and  vanille. 
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with  a  snowy  summit  of  powdered  sugar, — 
custards,  creams,  &c.  &c. 

The  dessert  and  bon-bons  close  the  proceed- 
ings, but  the  former  is  not  patronized  by  the 
water-drinkers;  and  when  plums  and  pears 
make  their  appearance,  a  general  movement 
and  scraping  of  chairs  against  the  floor  takes 
place  among  these.  Now  is  the  time  to  know 
who  are  frequenters  of  the  Brunnens  and  who 
are  not,  by  the  result  of  this  first  break  up. 

The  cost  of  this  abundant  dinner  is  forty-eight 
kreutzers  (about  one  shilling  and  four-pence 
halfpenny)  per  head, — exclusive  of  wine ;  and 
English,  French,  Poles,  and  B4issian8,  appear 
to  us  to  do  it  fully  as  much  justice  as  the  pro* 
verbiallv  voracious  Germans. 

Speaking  of  eatables,  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
bread,  first,  because  it  is  the  staff  of  life  every- 
where, and  next,  because  it  is  really  perfect 
here.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  black,  sour,  and  uneatable,  but  the 
"  milcli-brod"  for  whiteness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour  is  unrivalled. 

A  baker's  window  is  quite. a  picturesque  ob- 
ject.    The  shape,  and  colour,  and  glazing  of 
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the  milch-brod,  some  round,  some  oval,  some 
twisted  into  crescents,  and  true-lover  knots,  and 
suspended  on  a  kind  of  iron  cross  over  the  stall, 
has  a  very  pretty  effect  in  the  viUage  street. 

One  word  of  advice  before  leaving  the  table 
d^hote.  Never  send  away  your  knife  and  fork. 
Your  plate  will  be  changed  every  two  minutes ; 
indeed  by  the  time  dinner  is  over,  the  number 
you  have  had  will  be  almost  past  counting,  but 
never  be  betrayed  into  allowing  knife  or  fork 
to  accompany  them.  It  is  better  to  keep  and 
clean  your  own  in  your  napkin,  than  to  send 
them  away  and  get  those  of  some  one  else  that 
the  kellner  has  just  run  through  (not  wiped  in) 
his  soiled  cloth. 

Apropos  to  forks,  you  may  always  know,  in 
looking  down  the  tables,  who  are  English  and 
who  are  not,  by  a  glance  at  these  little  utensils. 
Foreigners  hold  them  not  as  we  do,  but  in  the 
way  we  handle  the  spoon  in  taking  soup.  The 
knife,  however,  has  by  far  the  most  busy  time 
of  it,  having  double  duty  to  do,  while  its  com- 
panion reposes  in  idle  inactivity.  It  is  allow- 
ed free  admission  into  the  mouth  at  discretion  ; 
nay,  I  once  witnessed  the  delicate  operation 
of  one  being  drawn  across  between  the  rosy 
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lips  of  a  pretty  girl,  to  remove  any  gravy  ad- 
hering to  it,  in  order  doubtless  that  the  salt 
or  vinegar  of  the  ragout  might  not  mar  the 
flavour  of  the  pudding-sauce. 

There  is  some  old  proverb  about  ^*  picking 
your  teeth  with  a  fork."  A  gentleman  once 
told  me,  he  had  seen  this  office  performed  by  a 
knife  at  a  table  d'hote^  the  operator  modestly 
keeping  his  hand  before  his  mouth  while  the 
jirocess  was  going  on.  However  I  do  not  be- 
lieve all  I  hear;  some  stories  are  more  witty 
than  true. 

After  dinner  the  English  return  to  their  hois, 
or  else  betake  themselves  to  the  promenades  or 
a  ramble  in  the  forest.  The  Germans  sip  their 
coffee  under  the  trees  of  the  Allee  Saal.  The 
little  groups  they  form  round  the  tables  are  very 
pretty — the  ladies  with  their  knitting  and 
worsted  work,  the  gentlemen  with  their — 
pshaw ! — one  cannot  write  ten  words  about 
Germany  without  stumbling  on  a  tiresome 
cigar ! 

One  is  apt  to  think  reading,  and  working,  and 
drawing  in  the  open  air,  under  trees,  and  in 
shady  bowers,  wonderfully  romantic  and  de- 
lightful;   I  tried  it  last  summer,  and  found 
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it  was  like  what  we  may  suppose  **  love  in 
a  cottage"  to  be, — better  iii  romance  than 
reality.  It  sounds  very  well,  but  when  a  daz- 
zling sun-ray  comes  down  through  the  trees 
foil  in  your  eyes, — when  the  wind  suddenly 
blows  about  your  work,  or  sets  every  leaf  in 
your  book  flapping  and  fluttering  at  once, — 
when  myriads  of  gnats  and  summer-flies 
keep  buzzing,  and  stinging,  and  humming 
about  you  until  you  are  in  a  perfect  fever, — 
or  else,  when  you  find  some  half-dozen  of  these 
luckless  little  creatures,  sticking  and  sprawling 
in  the  firesh  oil-paint  you  had  just  laid  on 
your  picture,  intending  it  for  clouds,  and  not 
fly-traps;  then  you  begin  to  think  that  the 
four  walls  of  a  room,  though  far  less  poetical^ 
are  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  adapted 
to  your  pursuits,  than  the  **  sylvan  shade.** 

The  universal  practice  of  knitting  is  not,  it 
seems,  confined  to  the  fair  sex  in  Germany.  I 
have  been  told  that  farther  north,  and  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse,  the  men,  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  turn  their  spades  into  knitting- 
needles,  and  ply  them  over  the  cottage  fire, 
while  the  women  spin.  "  This  shocks  your 
English  prejudices,  does  it  not  ?"  said  my  in- 
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formanty  **  but  is  it  not  much  better  than  spend- 
ing the  dusk  hours  in  the  beer-house  ?"  After 
all,  prejudice  apart,  why  may  not  a  man  make 
stockings  as  well  as  shoes  ? 

All  the  linen  used  in  this  house  is  made 
by  the  hands  of  the  fair  Zapphina,  who, 
like  Lucretia  of  old,  presides,  while  Caterina 
and  the  other  maidens  "  handle  the  distaff.^ 
There  is  a  long  array  of  spinning-wheels  in 
an  empty  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
I  never  pass  them  by  in  going  up  and  down 
stairs  without  thinking  of  the  pleasant,  busy 
scene  that  goes  on  in  the  little  kitchen, 
when  the  long  winter  evening  has  closed  in, 
— after  the  gay  summer  visiters  have  deserted 
Langen-Schwalbach,  and  left  its  quiet  inhabi- 
tants to  their  simple,  primitive  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ruins  of  Adolphsec— Adolph  and  Imogene— Shops — 
English  neighbour  at  dinner— A  word  on  female  in- 
ferioriiy. 

At  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Scbwalbach, 
are  the  ruins  of  Adolphsec,  and  the  little  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Every  one  goes  to  see 
them, — and  so,  one  lovely  day  after  dinner,  we 
got  into  a  rough,  jolting  German  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  sagacious  German  horses, 
and  driven  by  a  good-natured  German  kutscher 
— to  follow  the  universal  example. 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  in  the  drive, 
— as  to  scenery,  the  road  is  bordered  with 
cherry-trees,  as  usual, — and  the  prospect  con- 
sists of  alternate  forest  and  arable  land. 

We  could  not  help  noticing  the  poverty  of 
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the  crops,  which  struck  us  forcibly,  after  the 
rich,  abundant  harvests  of  Belgium.  The  com, 
"  few  and  far  between,"  looked  in  comparison, 
like  the  thin,  spare  locks,  encore  bien  con- 
serves, and  **  tirant  sur  le  grison"  of  an  old 
beau's  head.  Certainly  no  young  one, — ^not 
even  Absalom  himself,  could  boast  a  more 
abundant  chcvelure, — a  more  thickly  covered 
cranium  than — (to  carry  on  my  simile)  the  Bel- 
gian fields. 

The  little  village  charmed  us,  from  the  first 
glimpse,  by  its  picturesque  situation  and  ap- 
pearance. It  lies  high,  over  the  winding  river 
Aarde,  and  the  colouring  of  the  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  steep,  and  the  little  church  beyond, 
is  beautiful.  We  rambled  over  the  village,  ex- 
claiming at  every  step,  with  admiration  at  the 
succession  of  '^  fti7«,"  animate  and  inanimate, 
that  would  have  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  a  Prout 
or  a  Wilkie. 

The  ground  was  so  uneven  that  the  roof  of 
one  house  often  touched  the  threshold  of  an- 
other. And  then  the  cottages  themselves ! — ^they 
were  built  of  roughly-hewn  logs,  fastened  to- 
gether by  large  wooden  pegs,  and  the  interstices 
filled  with  mud.     Some  were  plastered  over, 
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and  painted  with  the  brightest  colours ;  others 
had  grotesque  figures  upon  the  walls.  At 
every  turn  a  picture  met  our  eyes  ;  and  it  was 
really  puzzling,  in  such  an  "  embarras  de 
richesse"  to  choose  out  of  the  many  a  subject 

for  a  sketch.     G ,  however,  fixed  on  one 

at  last ;  and  while  she  was  employed  with  her 
pencil,  I  sat  beside  her,  delighted  with  observ- 
ing the  picturesque  groups  of  people  about, 
and  tlie  interesting  little  scenes  of  village  life 
going  on  in  the  narrow  street. 

Here  two  pretty  peasant  girls  were  outside  a 
cottage-door,  one  seated  on  the  step  knitting, 
the  other  washing  a  tub-full  of  clothes.  Now 
a  primitive-looking  old  man,  in  a  broad-brim- 
med hat,  vAih  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  would 
pass  up  the  street, — then  a  woman,  leading 
two  cows  yoked  together, — and  none  of  these 
simple-hearted  villagers  passed  us  without 
stopping  and  giving  us,  with  a  nod  and  a 
good-natured  smile,  their  coiurteous  "  guten 
abend,"  (good  evening.)  Just  before  us  a  group 
of  lovely  children  were  sitting  on  some  logs  of 
wood,  peeping  at  the  strangers  with  childish 
curiosity,  and  laughing  with  roguish  glee  when- 
ever we  noticed  them. 
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There  was  altogether  an  air  of  rustic  earn- 
plicity,  a  primitive^  unsophisticated  something 
about  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  tbat  was 
delightful ;  and  the  fresh,  country  smell  of  the 
newly-hewn  wood,  and  fragrant  breath  of  cows, 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest. 

On  one  of  the  old  houses  in  the  village,  we 
discovered  an  inscription,  written  in  rude  cha- 
racters, but  the  touching  and  beautifid  moral 
of  which  must  come  home  to  every  heart. 

"  Wir  bauen  hoch  und  feste, 
Und  sind  doch  fremde  gaste — 
Und  wo  wir  ewig  soUen  seyn^ 
Da  bauen  wir  gar  wenig  ein." 

The  following  is  almost  a  verbal  translation. 


''  We  build  us  houses  high  and  strongs 
Where— stranger  guests  I— we  dweU  not  long. 
But  where  for  ever  we  shall  be, 
There,— thoughtless  souls  I— there  build  not  we  I 


IM 


The  ruins  of  Adolphsec  are  ruins  indeed — 
you  require  to  be  told  that  a  lordly  castle  onqe 
stood  there,  for  you  would  hardly  gather  that 
so  it  had  been  from  the  fragments  of  dilapidated 
wall  now  standing. 
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The  story  connected  with  these  ruins  is  very 
interesting,  and  possesses  the  rare  merit  of 
being  true: — ^this  is  no  trifling  recommenda- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  curiosity  of  the 
loTer  of  traditions  is  balked  at  every  step  by 
absurd  stories  of  dragons,  enchanted  castles, 
roads  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains  in  a 
night, — ^beautiftd  princesses  carried  off  on  fly- 
ing steeds,  &c.  &c. 

The  Emperor  Adolph,  of  Germany,  was 
wounded  in  battle,  and  taken  to  the  convent  of 
Lindenthal,  many  miles  from  the  castle  which 
bears  his  name.  Here  his  wounds  were  dress- 
ed, and  the  beautiful  Imogene,  fairest  of  the 
sisterhood,  was  appointed  to  watch  over  his 
convalescence. 

But  in  their  anxiety  to  show  their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign  by  thus  choosing  for  his 
handmaiden  the  flower  of  the  convent,  the 
nuns  had  acted  imwisely.  While  her  skilful 
fingers  were  employed  in  healing  the  emperor^s 
wounds,  the  bright  eyes  of  Imogene  inflicted 
others  more  deadly ;  and  soon,  alas  !  a  fever  of 
a  new  kind  succeeded  that  brought  on  by  pain 
and  the  loss  of  blood. 

Imogene  was  as  modest  as  she  was  fair,  and 
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for  a  long  time  Adolph  concealed  the  senti- 
ments with  which  she  had  inspired  himy  dread- 
ing to  wound  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  one,  in 
whose  ears  the  accents  of  love  would  sound  a 
crime.  At  last,  however,  on  one  occasicm, 
when  the  other  attendants  were  absent,  the 
emperor's  prudence  forsook  him.  He  declared 
his  passion  in  the  most  eloquent  terms,  and 
ended  by  imploring  the  lovely  nun  to  fly  with 
him  from  the  convent. 

Poor  Imogene  was  thunderstruck  I  For 
some  moments  her  confusion  and  dismay  at 
the  new  and  imexpected  language  of  Ad<dph 
overcame  her  completely.  While  she  stood 
struggling  with  her  agitation,  BUS{>ense  began 
to  change  into  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  em- 
peror ;  he  almost  imagined,  from  the  efiect  bis 
words  had  produced,  that  his  love  was  not 
only  permitted  but  returned.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived, — the  nun  recovered  herself,  and 
faltering  forth  her  regret  and  astonishment 
that  her  sovereign  should  have  so  far  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  her  habit  and  vocation,  she 
bade  him  farewell. 

The  emperor  implored  her  to  remain;  he 
reproached  himself  bitterly  for  what  be  had 
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done,  and  vowed  that  no  word  unsuited  to  her 
maiden  ears,  and  sacred  profession,  should  ever 
^ain  pass  his  lips. 

"  No,'*  said  Imogene,  ^'  this  chamber  is  no 
longer  the  place  for  me.  I  would  have  watched 
my  sovereign  as  long  as  my  poor  services  were 
of  any  avail — ^no  fatigue  or  weariness  should 
have  forced  me  to  resign  so  proud  a  post  to 
any  in  the  convent — but  now— ~  Farewell, 
Adolph  ! — there  are  others  within  these  walls 
as  skilful,  as  tender,  as  Imogene — ^her  you  may 
not^  must  not,  ever  see  again.*' 

So  saying,  the  nun  quitted  the  apartment, 
and  another,  less  young  and  less  fair,  came  to 
fll  her  place  beside  the  emperor^s  couch. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  Adolph's  wounds 
were  healed,  but  still  he  lingered  in  the  con- 
vent. He  could  not  bear  to  tear  himself  jBrom 
under  the  roof  that  contained  his  beautiful 
Imog^e.  She  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever, 
now  that  he  had  discovered  that  her  virtue  and 
h^  modesty  were  as  great  as  her  person  was 
fair.  Every  day  he  hoped  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed by  some  means  in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of 
her;  and  though  every  day  he  was  disap- 
pointed, still  he  hoped  on. 

m2 
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At  length,  his  conscience  began  to  reproach 
him  for  giving  way  to  this  weakness.  One 
night  he  lay  revolving  in  his  mind  his  projects 
for  the  future,  and  endeavoured  to  summon  up 
courage  to  take  some  decisive  step.  He  cursed 
the  imprudent  folly  that  had  driven  far  from 
Iiim  the  object  of  his  unhappy  passion,  and 
bitter  regrets  at  the  thought  of  never  again 
seeing  Imogene  kept  him  sleepless.  The  con- 
vent clock  had  just  struck  midnight,  when  the 
door  of  his  chamber  noiselessly  opened,  and — 
could  he  believe  his  senses  ? — Imogene,  like  a 
beautiful  vision  of  sleep,  appeared  before  him. 

She  advanced  steadily  up  the  room,  until 
she  readied  the  emperor ;  but  tlien  her  courage 
wholly  forsook  her.  The  interesting  girl  had 
evidently  summoned  up  all  her  strength,  and 
overcome  all  her  scruples,  for  some  desperate 
effort ;  but  now  it  had  vanished,  and  she  stood 
beside  the  couch  of  Adolph,  trembling  and 
s])eechless,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground, 
her  lips  quivering. 

''  And  hast  thou  indeed  relented,  beautifiil 
Imogene  ?"  exclaimed  the  emperor ;  "  and  art 
thou  come  once  more  to  bless  these  eyes,  that 
have  pined  for  thee  so  many  long,  long  days 
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and  weary  nights  ?  Nay,  tremble  not  thus ; — 
what  hast  thou  to  fear,  and  why  this  excessive 
agitation  ?"  he  added,  seeing  that  Imogene 
was  still  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

She  was  indeed  shocked  and  alarmed  at  the 
situation  in  which  she  had  placed  herself;  and 
the  feeling  of  having  thus,  alone  and  at  mid- 
night, sought  the  chamber  of  aman  who  she  knew 
loved  her,  made  her  almost  sink  with  confusion. 
Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  the  folds  of  her 
black  habit  rose  and  fell  beneath  the  crossed 
hands  which  she  pressed  over  her  bosom,  as 
though  to  keep  down  by  physical  force  the 
agitation  that  swelled  it  so  violently. 

^^  Alas !  alas !''  she  said,  struggling  with 
her  emotion,  but  still  without  daring  to  raise 
her  eyes  towards  Adolph,  ^*  what  can  you — 
what  must  you  think  of  me  !  But  come,^'  she 
added,  with  a  strong  effort,  ^^  this  is  no  time 
to  give  way  to  womanly  feelings.  Emperor, 
your  life  is  in  danger — ^you  must  fly  from  this 
convent, — to  remain  another  day  is  death  ! 
Charles  of  Burgundy  has  discovered  the  place 
of  your  retreat ;  even  now  this  deadly  enemy 
is  plotting  an  attack  upon  you.     But  there  is 
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yet  time — ^you  must  not  delay  an  lioiir)--4o- 
morrow  it  will  be  too  late." 

^'  And  how,  gentle  Imogene^-^-liow  hast  thon 
obtained  this  important  information  ?*^ 

"  Ha !"  whispered  the  nun,  starting — and 
looking  hurriedly  round  the  room,  she  drew 
closer  to  Adolph,— ^*  that  is  a  secret  none 
but  yourself  may  know.  The  confessor  of  our 
convent  is  he,  before  whom  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy kneels  at  the  confessional, — and — and, 
hush  !  did  you  not  hear  some  one  move  ?  O 
it  is  a  dreadful  deed,  to  reveal  aught  that  h 
told  beneath  the  seal  of  confession — ^he  that 
did  it — and  I,  lus  accomplice,  if  it  were  known, 
— if  it  were  but  breathed,  we  should  both  be 
lost !  As  it  is,  a  life  of  penance  will  hardly 
wash  away  the  sin.  It  was  long  before  I 
could  persuade  the  venerable  man  to  reveal  the 
danger  that,  as  I  gathered  from  his  incoherent 
mutterings,  threatened  your  life — still  longer 
before  I  could  win  his  consent  to  my  dedaiing 
it  to  you;  for  he  is  old  and  timid,  and 'he 
trembled  at  the  consequences,  shotdd  we  Be 
found  out.  But  he  loves  me,  like  a  father,-Li- 
and  my  prayers  and  my  tears  prevailed.    He 
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told  me,''  she  added,  looking  down,  while  a 
crimson  flush  mounted  even  to  the  white  fillet 
across  her  brow,  ^'  he  told  me,  I  must  conquer 
my  fears,  my  scruples,  aad  come  alone,  at  mid- 
mght,  and  appear  thus  bold  and  unmaidenly 
in  your  eyes  by " 

Here  poor  Imogene's  voice  faltered — her 
over-strung  nerves  relaxed,  and  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

Adolph  gazed  upon  her  with  ardent  affec- 
tion. He  took  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  soft- 
ened and  agitated  tone,  while  his  eyes  beamed 
with  tenderness  and  admiraUon, 

^^  Beautiful,  noble  Imogene,  and  hast  thou 
es:posed  thy  life  and  done  violence  to  thy  sen- 
sitive nature  for  me !  Can  I  be  so  happy  as  to 
have  awakened  in'  thy  gentle  bosom  an  in- 
terest-  '' 

"  A  sovereign,"  said  the  nun,  withdrawing 
her  hand,  and  recovering  her  firmness,  ^'  has  a 
rij^t  to  the  life  and  services  of  his  devoted 
.8ul]yects.  It  would  ill  become  any  to  with- 
hold either  when  the  welfjeire  of  Germaay  and 
ita  enq)eror  were  at  stake.  But  the  night  ad- 
vances,— all  are  now  asleep  in  the  convent, — 
and  it  is  the  time  for  exertion,  not  delay.    You 
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know  the  way  to  the -chapel, — ^I  will  wait  for 
you  there  in  the  southern  aisle.  The  venerable 
confessor  has  given  me  the  key  of  a  secret 
door,  leading  out  of  the  convent-garden,  and 
he  has  shown  me  the  path  through  the  forest, 
by  which  you  may  escape — I  will  be  your 
guide — adieu!" 

In  a  few  moments,  Adolph  had  finished  his 
preparations,  and  traversing  the  corridors  that 
led  to  the  chapel,  found  Imogene  in  the  spot 
she  had  pointed  out  She  beckoned  to  him  to 
follow,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  precincts  of 
tlie  convent.  In  silence  they  gained  the  forest, 
and  the  emperor  saw  with  admiration  and  won- 
der this  young  and  timid  girl  plunge  fearlessly 
into  the  dark  and  intricate  windings  which  she 
had  trod  but  once  before  in  her  life,  and  that 
under  the  guidance  of  the  confessor. 

On — on  she  went,  deeper  and  deeper  in  flie 
forest,  nor  did  she  appear  for  a  moment  to 
hesitate,  or  allow  herself  to  glance  at  the  lonely 
length  of  way  she  would  have  to  retrace  in 
returning  to  the  convent  That  prospect  nii|^l 
have  caused  even  the  stout  heart  of  a  man  to 
fail  him,  at  an  hour  when  superstition  has 
peopled  with  midnight  horrors  the  giloomy 
forests  of  Germany. 
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T.At.iwglh,  Imograe  stopped.  **  Adolph," 
sbpiaaid,  -^the  path  is  now  visible — you  have 
but  to  follow  it.    We  part  here  P* 

;."Nover!"  exclaimed  the  emperor.  "Imo- 
geu«9  you  return  not  alone  to  your  couTent'* 

•  .^^  HaT  shrieked  the  nun,  turning  pale  with 
fear,  "  and  is  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  Yes — 
too.  late*  I  perceive  my  imprudence.  But, 
A^cdph>: — emperor!'*  she  continued,  clasping 
hev  Juua^vttnd  sinking  on  her  knees  before 
himf*u,do  not  take  so  imgenerous  an  advantage 
of  mefTT^'do  noC  punish  me  for  putting  my* 
self  inio.youv  poweri  by  detaining  me  thus 
agfOBStMy  wilf 

jf  Thuak  not  bo  hardly  of  me,  sweet  Imo- 
getfe,**  said  Adolpb,  raising  her  firom  the 
gVfrHBd;  ^'I  would  not  for  worlds  constrain 
thy  slightest'  wish,-r-or  eren  ask  thee  to  do 
aught  4that  might  displease  thee ;  but  thinkest 
thou  rl  .'Can  suffer  thee  to  brook  alone  the  dan- 
gei|%.)Of  the  .forest? — or  dost  thou  imagine  life 
wj^ottt  ithee  has  any  charms  for  Adolph  ?-*-» 
NpfryrthQU  mayast  return  this  instant  to  thy 
co9iv^^,  apd  I  will  follow  in  silence,  and  guard 
t%ffStpp8»>  ^Let  Charles  of  Burgundy  attack 
mermen,  at  < his  pleasure, — ^he  will  find  I  shall 
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sell  my  life  dear.  Lady,  you  have  hestrd  my 
determination — ^my  fate  is  now  in  your  hands 
—decide !" 

This  was  a  fearful  moment  for  Imogene ;  -if 
she  persisted  in  returning  to  the  con^enty 
Adolph  would  inevitably  perish ;  and  if  noty*- 
here  was  the  dilemma.  Perhaps  at  this  m* 
stant  the  dangers  she  had  incurred  in  revealing 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  and  the  long 
and  fearAil  penances  that  would  ensue,  might 
have  flashed  across  her  mind.  Perhaps  the 
very  risks  she  had  encountered  for  his  sake 
might  have  awakened  a  new  and  endearing  ib^ 
terest  in  the  emperor's  favour;  perhape  the 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  sovereign  and 
her  country  might  influence  her ;— or  perhaps 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  all  through,  it 
was  only  the  voice  of  duty  and  of  maiden 
shame  that  had  silenced  other  feelings,  whose 
whisperings  now,  in  the  stillness  of  the  fcnrest, 
and  surrounded  as  she  was  by  perils  and  per- 
plexities, urged  her  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
her  heart. 

However  this  was,  tradition  does  not  record. 
The  struggle  ended  by  the  beautiful  Imogene 
giving  her  hand  to  Adolph,  and  blushing  her 
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consent  to  fly  with  him.  She  unfastened  her 
desecrated  veil,  and  the  emperor  throwing  his 
cloak  round  her  to  conceal  her  nun^s  habit, 
they  crossed  the  Rhine  together.  The  first 
spot  where  they  paused  and  foimd  a  refuge,  was 
at  Adolphsec,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  shelter 
it  had  afforded,  the  emperor  built  the  castle. 

Here  Imogene  lived,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  Adolph.  When  he  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Rosenthal,  Imogene  retired  to 
the  convent  of  that  name,  but  she  did  not  long 
survive  her  imperial  lover.  It  is  said  they 
were  interred  in  the  same  church,  but  this  fact 
has  never  been  well  authenticated. 

If  Sir  Francis  Head  were  now  to  visit 
Schwalbach,  he  would  not  have  to  complain  of 
the  paucity  of  shops,  for  there  is  an  abundance 
of  them  in  all  directions. 

There  are  arcades  near  the  Wein  and  the 
Stahl  Brunnens,  where  you  cao  buy  things  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds.  Shoe-stalls  with  gay- 
coloured  slippers,  and  embroidered  shoes,  beau- 
tifully worked  in  gold  and  silver,  from  Bohe- 
mia.    Toy-stalls,  in  which  every  article  is  at 
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six  kreutzers  a  choisir.  Book*stalLi,  cpvored 
withy  first  and  most  prominent,  *^  Bubbles  from 
THE  Brunnens  of  Nassau,'* — tlien,  Panoramas 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Bulwer's  Pilgrims,  and  views  of  all  the  "  Bada*" 
from  Schwalbach  to  Baden,  besides  German 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  ^'  aids,*'  and 
vocabularies,  and  travellers^  guides,  and  mar 
nuals,  and  maps,  and  various  and  sundry  other 
publications,  all  savouring  more  or  less  of  tra- 
velling and  strangers.  Then  there  are  china- 
stalls,  where  you  can  have  cups  and  saucers, 
and  glasses, — pink,  blue,  red,  and  yellow^  finr 
drinking  the  waters  in.  Smelling-bottles,  with 
views  of  the  Pauline  Brunnen  and  the  Bad- 
hans  upon  them,  &c.  &c. 

One  stall  is  devoted  entirely  to  pipes ;  and 
the  devices  on  these  are  as  various  as  the  tastes 
of  the  numerous  smokers.  Some  are  adorned 
with  fine  landscapes,  others  have  the  likenesses. 
of  famous  generals,  doomed  to  descend  from 
the  smoke  of  tlie  cannon  to  that  of  vulgar  to<r 
bacco.  Here  is  one  with  a  beautiful  lady  upon 
it,  exciting  your  compassion  for  the  luckless 
fair  one  whose  charms  are  destined  to  exist  in 
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A'  *p^!tpetuiil  atmosphere  of  smoke.  Kings, 
qiMens,  emperors,  and  princesses  —  none  are 
spared ;  and  even  Dr.  Tenner's  head,  with  his 
one  eye  and  a  black  ribbon  over  the  other, 
has  not  escaped  the  destiny  of  flourishing  on 
a  tobacco-pipe.  Had  Sir  Franci?  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  had  but  one  eye,  he 
certainly  would  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
Even  as  it  is,  I  often  wonder  they  have  not 
painted  something  in  ^  human  guise,"  called 
it  the  author  of  the  ^  Bubbles,**  and  stuck  it 
on  a  jripe.  There  could  be  no  better  specu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Fenner's  one  eye  is  a  striking  proof  how 
tact  and  talent  will  know  how  to  "  tirer  parti,% 
even  of  an  infirmity,  and  turn  it  to  an  excellent 
accdunt.  The  black  ribbon  across  the  little 
doctor's  face  is  to  him  what  Abemethy's  bluff- 
ness,  and  St.  John  Long^s  rubbing,  were  to  them. 
With  his  two  optics  he  would  have  been  no- 
thing. After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  a  dis- 
tinction, no  matter  what  it  is : — only  have  some- 
thing different  from  everybody  else,  and  be 
it  a  beauty  or  deformity,  an  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  quality,  you  will  be  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 
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To  return  to  the  shops.     I  have  been  often 
amused  by  observing  the  different  way  shop- 
ping goes  on  here  and  with  us.     Here  a  cus- 
tomer approaches,  and  begins  looking  over  the 
things  on  the  counter.     The  shopman,  or  girl, 
occupied,    perhaps,  in  some  further    comer, 
darts  forward ;  but  a  glance  at  the  visiter  checks 
the  eager  advance.     The  buyer  is  Englishj  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand German.    This  at  least  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  by  the  shop-owner ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  him  retreat  quietly  to  his  comer,  and 
there  watch  patiently  and  in  silence  the  result 
of  his  customer's  investigation  of^  the  goods. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  him  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  from  whose  officious  persecutions 
shop-frequenters  are  doomed  to  suffer  at  home ; 
that  tiresome  tribe,  who  descant  on  a  shade  of 
silk  or  puff  off  a  yard  of  ribbon  until  your  head 
aches ;  who  insist  on  persuading  you  that  bad 
is  good,  and  white  black,  against  the  evidence 
of  your  eyes  and  your  judgment,  with  such  per^ 
severing  pertinacity,  that  at  last  the  luckless 
purchaser  is  so  bewildered,  he  hardly  knows 
right  from  wrong.    At  Schwalbach,  if  you  do 
not  like  a  thing,  instead  of  entering  into  super-' 
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fltxms  apologies  and  explanations^  you  have 
only  to  look  significantly  at  the  shopkeeper, 
then  at  the  article, — shake  your  head,  and 
walk  off. 

The  pecuniary  part  of  the  transaction  is  ge- 
nerally left,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the 
honesty  of  the  dealer.  John  Bull  grumbles 
woefully  at  the  intricacies  of  German  coin, 
which  is  certainly  puzzling  enough,  as  it 
changes  in  general  in  the  different  petty  states. 
Between  g^dens  and  kreutzers,  dollars  and 
florins,  silver  groschen,  and  good  groschen, 
hellers  and  pfennigs,  the  poor  traveller  gets  into 
such  a  labyrinth  that  he  is  often  obliged  to 
g^ve  it  up  in  despair. 

How  amusing  it  is  sometimes  to  see  the  air 
of  hopeless  resignation  with  which  an  English- 
man abandons  his  purse  to  the  marchand,  sit- 
ting patiently  by  while  the  latter  turns  out  its 
contents  and  helps  himself, — and  eyeing  him 
all  the  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  Now  I  am 
sure  you  are  cheating  me.^* 

Sometimes  a  purchaser,  more  erudite  than 
the  rest,  and  who  has  studied  the  subject,  en* 
deavours  himself  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
shopman's    demand.     After    due    deliberation 
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and  calculation,  he  succeeds  in  selecting  out  of 
a  score  of  odd-looking  little  pieces  of  all  colours 
and  sizes,  the  required  sum.  But  when  he  has 
presented  it  to  the  man  with  no  little  compla- 
cency, perhaps  half  the  coins  are  returned  with 
'^  Das  ist  Hessisch,"  (that  is  Hessian) ;  ''  Das 
ist  Preusisch,**  (that  is  Prussian.)  These 
pieces,  very  good  in  their  proper  place,  are 
worth  nothing  here,  where  all  must  be  *^  Nas- 
sauisch.'^ 

August  1. — A  rainy,  gloomy,  cheerless  look- 
ing day.  At  the  table  d'hote  I  sat  near  a  veiy 
agreeable  Englishman,  who  was  detained  at 
Schwalbach  very  much  against  his  will  by  a  sick 
wife.  He  had  arrived  the  day  before,  intend- 
ing only  to  change  horses ;  but  the  sudden  alte- 
ration of  climate,  the  cold  of  this  mountainous 
region,  had  disagreed  with  the  lady»  They 
were  pressing  on  in  all  haste  to  Italy,  and  this 
delay  seemed  to  chafe  the  gentleman  very 
much.  He  suffered  from  the  solitude  in  a 
crowd  so  well  described  in  the  second  canto 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  was  imable  to  eigpy 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  in  the  previous . 
stanza — 
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"  To  sit  on  rockB— to  muae  o'er  flood  and  fell— 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene ;" 

of  which  the  poet  declares — 

"  This  ia  not  solitude ;— 'tis  but  to  hold^ 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unrolled :" 

for  he  did  not  like  to  indulge  himself  in  any 
very  prolonged  ramble  in  the  forests  here, 
owing  to  his  wife's  being  ill  and  lonely  at  the 
hotel. 

He  was  a  very  superior  person.  We  hap- 
pened to  strike  into  an  interesting  train  of 
conversation,  and  I  soon  found  him  to  be  one 
of  those  people  so  very,  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  who  catch  up  your  meaning,  and  enter 
into  your  opinions  and  feelings  upon  a  subject 
almost  before  you  have  expressed  them.  There 
are  few  of  these, — I  mean  who  can  understand 
the  sentiments  of  others,  even  though  they  do 
not  exactly  coincide  with  their  own. 

He  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  women  were 
equal  to  men  as  to  intellect,  and  brought  a  hun- 
dred reasons  and  sundry  examples  to  prove  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  serious  or  not. 
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I  never  give  men  credit  for  being  so  when  they 
say  this ;  but  imagine  it  is  merely  to  flatter,  al- 
though they  defend  their  opinion  zealously, 
and  appear  in  earnest  Compliments  and  flat* 
tery  are  such  common  coin,  and  so  well  re- 
ceived in  general,  that  they  are  dealt  without 
any  consideration  for  the  pain  they  inflict  upon 
sensitive  minds,  or  those  whose  vanity  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  them  currency.  A  sense  of 
deficiency, — a  consciousness  of  not  deserving 
it, — often  converts  what  is  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment into  the  bitterest  reproach.  Many  a  time 
I  have  writhed  under  one,  and  tried  to  simper 
and  look  pleased,  merely  not  to  disappoint  the 
good-natured  intention  of  the  complimenter, 
while  my  heart  has  been  secretly  smiting  me. 

But  to  return  to  my  friend  and  his  opinions.' 
However  ingeniously  they  were  put  forward; 
I  should  have  been  very  sony  had  he  shaken 
mine  on  the  subject  in  question.  His  theorf 
would  have  utterly  destroyed  all  of  the  beautifbl 
relationship  between  the  sexes, — ^that  depend 
deuce  on  one  side  and  protection  on  the  oth^, — 
which  seems  tobethe  natural  order  ofPrbvideidei. 
This  is  subverted  by  the  attempt  to  equalise 
their  powers,  either  mental  or  physickl ;  for  on^ 
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may  as  well  think  of  doing  so  with  respect  to 
the  latter  as  the  former ;  both  would  be  equally 
absurd.  The  pen  of  a  De  Stael,  the  pencil  of 
an  Angelica  Kaufiman,  have  been  given  to  the 
world,  'tis  true, — ^but,  like  all  other  exceptions, 
they  only  prove  the  rule  from  which  they  differ. 
It  was  no  human  voice  that  said,  '^  The  head 
of  the  woman  is  the  man.'^ 

And  it  is  well  for  her  this  should  be  so.  A 
woman's  heart  and  not  her  head  is  generally 
her  guide.  Yielding  to  her  impulses  as  she  so 
often  does, — apt  to  be  led  away  by  her  feelings 
and  affections, — influenced  by  a  lively  imagi- 
nation and  acute  susceptibilities,  what  would 
become  of  her  could  she  not  stay  her  weakness, 
upon  the  sound  and  sterling  qualities  of  the 
stronger  sex  ?  Women  never  aim  so  suicidal  a 
blow  against  their  own  interests  as  when  they 
txy  to  do  away  with  or  revolt  against  this  doc- 
trine of  their  inferiority.  They  throw  away 
their  props,  reject  the  guidance  and  guardian- 
ship with  which  the  goodness  of  God  has 
provided  them,  and  absolve  the  lords  of  the 
creation  from  that  protection  which  they  are  so 
wUHng  to  afford. 

Thus    the    bond   is   broken, — one  party  at 
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least  is  a  sore  loser,  and  perhaps  both.  Wo- 
man is  left  helpless  and  isolated,  and  man  is 
denied  the  generous  gratification  it  must  al- 
ways yield  the  strong  to  support  and  sustain 
the  weak. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ilohenstein— Music  at  the  Brunnens— Sketches  of  some 
of  the  Water-drinkers — German  Bows — Reflections 
on  Travelling — Old  Christian!. 

We  had  not  been  very  long  at  Schwalbach, 
when  we  went  to  view  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Hohenstein  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  day  was 
extremely  hot,  so  that  the  occasional  plunges 
which  the  road  made  into  the  forest  were  very 
acceptable.  When  it  emerged  from  the  trees 
we  had  no  shade  from  the  sun,  while  we  wound 
along  the  edge  of  precipices — up  and  down 
round  and  round  the  hills. 

The  beauty  of  the  ruins,  and  their  picturesque 
and  romantic  situation,  surprised  us,  as  they  are 
uot  done  justice  to  in  any  of  the  guide-books  or 
itineraires.  We  explored  them,  and  found  them  ' 
in  excellent  preservation,  after  which  we  had 
coffee  from   a  neighbouring   Gasthaus,  (inn,) 
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within  the  old  walls,  in  an  open  space,  where 
two  or  three  German  parties  were,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  their  country,  sitting  round  litde 
tables,  drinking  wine  or  coffee,  working,  read- 
ing, sketching,  or  smoking.  We  then  prepared 
to  descend  into  the  valley  over  which  the  castle 
towers  almost  perpendicularly,  as  of  course 
from  thence  the  best  view  was  to  be  had  of  the 
ruins. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  is  very  preci- 
pitous— you  wind  round  by  the  little  narrow 
road,  down  the  steep,  upon  which  much  of  the 
village  is  built  This  affords  you  some  pecu- 
liar and  very  picturesque  views ;  for  while  some 
of  the  houses  are  high  above  your  head,  you 
are  as  it  were  suspended  in  air  over  the  othera, 
and  thus  get  many  a  peep  down  into  interest* 
ing  little  interiors.  Like  the  Diable  Boiteox 
of  Le  Sage,  you  hover  over  the  roofs,  and  the 
affaires  du  menage,  and  simple  scenes  of  cottage 
life,  are  all  visible.  Nothing  was  so  pretty  to 
look  down  into  as  the  little  open  courts  and 
farm-yards, — the  groups  of  busy  people  in 
them,  hewing  wood,  washing,  knitting,  drawing 
water,  &c.,  together  with  the  cows,  donkeys, 
and  goats,  diminished  to  fairy  puppets. 
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When  you  get  to  the  bottom,  the  view  is 
beautiful.  The  fine  old  ruin  crowning  the 
steep  —  the  little  Lutheran  church,  half-way 
down, — high-roofed  cottages  scattered  about, 
and  the  peasants  in  their  picturesque  dresses, 
all  are  delightfuL 

The  fairy  valley  itself  is  a  sweet  spot.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  closed  in  on  all  sides  with 
forests,  and  beautiful  masses  of  grey,  slat}' 
xock.  The  Aarde  winds  through  it,  and  near 
die  centre  is  a  little  rustic  bridge.  Numberless 
liny  streamlets  traverse  the  valley  in  all  direc- 
tioHs,  betraying  their  silent  course  only  by  the 
livelier  green  along  their  passage.  The  soil  is 
veiy  fertile,  to  judge  from  the  small  rich  patches 
of  com,  meadow,  and  clover,  and  the  sofl,  thick 
grass,  that  swells  up  under  your  feet  far  more 
famiriously  than  any  Brussels  carpet. 

While  some  of  the  party  went  further  on,  I 
Sit  down  on  a  bank  beside  the  little  footpath  to 
rest,  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  half  hour  more  com- 
pletely. 

The  scene  was  lovely,  and  so  was  the  even- 
ing, the  mellow  tints  of  which  began  to  add 
their  soft  colouring  to  the  landscape.  Directly 
in  fix>nt  towered  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Ho- 
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henstein,  as  bold  and  pictineaque  as  mwtkj  of 
the  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  without  the  stiff, 
stunted  vines  to  spoil  the  effect  with  their  long 
formal  rows.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley,  just 
close  to  where  I  was  sitting,  was  a  beautifiil 
gi'oup  of  grey  rocks,  planted  half  way  up,  and 
looking  like  a  mimic  fortification.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tranquil  or  enjoyable  than  the 
whole  scene.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
but  the  musical  rushing  of  the  stream,  or  the 
ceaseless  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  that  peopled 
every  bank  and  meadow,  and  occasionally  the 
sharpening  of  a  scythe  by  a  girl  who  was  mow- 
ing a  little  way  down  in  the  valley.  It  was  so 
narrow,  that  the  peasants  at  work  on  the  heights 
at  either  side,  would  sometimes  call  to  each 
other  across  it,  and  now  and  then  I  heard 
snatches  of  song,  or  a  merry  laugh  dying  away 
in  the  distance. 

^Vhile  I  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  a  group  of 
pretty  chikh-en  came,  nodding  and  smiling,  and 
offering  me  some  wild  flowers,  tied  up  in  nose-^ 
gays,  which  tliey  had  gathered. 

I  amused  myself  watching  the  movements  of 
the  young  girl  who  was  mowing  in  the  vaUey ; 
they  were  the  same  I  had    observed  in   the 
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Nasfiaawomen-fitfiners.  Her  implemenU  were 
t^sejrtlie,  a  large  wooden  rake,  and  a  piece  of 
coarse  linen  cloth.  After  cutting  down  a  con- 
Biderable  quantity  of  grass,  she  raked  it  toge- 
ther in  little  heaps,  then  unfolding  her  cloth, 
abe  enclosed  within  it  an  immense  bundle  of 
the  grass,  straining  the  ends  together,  and  ma- 
naging, by  some  incomprehensible  manoBuyre 
of  strength  and  slight  of  hand,  to  get  the  whole 
00  her  head.  The  sc}^e  and  rake  were  stuck 
in  the  pile  of  grass,  their  long  handles  hanging 
downwards.  With  one  hand  she  carried  the 
comb  she  had  just  taken  out  of  her  glossy  hair, 
and  thus  looking  all  grass  from  the  waist 
up,  (for  head  and  shoulders  were  completely 
coTcred,)  she  moved  oflF.  Whether  she  returned 
to  carry  away  the  other  heaps  in  like  manner, 
or  whether  her  day's  work  was  over,  and  that 
she  was  carrying  this  provision  home  to  her 
cow,  I  know  not,  as  shortly  after  we  left  the 
valley. 

We  had  a  lovely-  ride  home  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  through  the  forests  and  corn-fields. 
The  latter  were  full  of  peasants  in  their  gay 
dresses,  busily  employed  cutting  down  the 
gram  and  making  it  into  sheaves.     It  was  de- 
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lightful  to  see  them  all  so  busy  and  so  happy. 
There  were  men  as  well  as  women,  and  quite 
as  much  play  as  work  going  on.  The  fields 
rang  with  their  merriment.  When  the  car- 
riages of  our  party  passed  them,  these  good- 
natured  people  courteously  all  turned  round 
with  their  smiles  of  acknowledgment— eveiy 
hat  and  cap  flew  off,  and  red  and  blue  pet- 
ticoats touched  the  ground  in  a  rustic  curtsey 
to  the  strangers. 

Schwalbach,  coming  down  into  it  on  that 
side,  looks  very  pretty.  There  is  the  pictu- 
resque old  church,  the  clergyman's  house  close 
beside  it,  and  the  very  curious  old  wooden 
houses  of  the  lower  town.  These  last  axe 
very  interesting,  and  many  have  pictures  and 
inscriptions  upon  them. 

What  philosopher  is  it  who  says,  that  the 
feelings  and  frame  of  mind  during  the  day,  de- 
pend on  tlie  first  sensations  at  the  moment  of 
awaking ;  and  that  the  most  advantageous  way 
of  being  roused  fix)m  your  shimben  is  by 
music  ? 

The  dwellers  in  the  Stadt  Koblenz,  who  «ro. 
not  German  enough  in  their  habits  to  have 
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their  eyes  open  before  six,  ought  to  be  the  most 
amiable  and  happy  people  in  the  world,  ac» 
cording  to  this  rule ;  the  delightful  strains 
from  the  Stahl  Brunnen  close  by,  being  the 
first  sounds  that  welcome  them  into  waking 
life.  The  music  begins  about  six.  I  shall 
nerer  forget  the  delightful  sensations  I  expe* 
rienced  the  first  morning  afler  our  arrival  here, 
when  I  awoke  to  the  sofl,  exquisite  melody  of 
the  morning  hymn,  with  which  the  players 
always  open  the  day.  For  some  minutes  I 
could  hardly  belieye  that  I  was  really  awake,  but 
imn^ined  myself  under  the  influence  of  some 
d^cious  dream :  the  effect  was  quite  heavenly. 
Since  then,  neither  repetition  nor  custom  has 
weakened  the  pleasure  of  this  daily  renewing 
delight 

The  morning  impressions  are  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  day.  After  awaking  to  the  sound  of 
masic,  and  braiding  your  hair  en  cadence,  you 
have  La  dame  Blanche,  or  the  Schmetterling 
galop,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  soup  and 
cherry  tart  of  the  table-d'hote. 

Then,  in  the  evening  again,  the  bands  play, 
first  at  one  brunnen  and  then  at  the  other,  until 
the  very  air  becomes  redolent  of  music,  and 
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the  promenades,  the  trees,  the  flowers,*  -everj' 
thing  assnmes  that  dreamy,  undulating,  scenic 
effect  which  music  imparts.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  can  express  what  I  mean  or  not ;  but 
while  music  is  playing,  a  harmony  seems  to 
per\ade  even  inanimate  objects; — a  mouve- 
vient  cadeft€^j  which  of  course  is  communi* 
cated  to  them  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
that  fills  the  ear  and  mind  of  the  listener. 

August  6th.  Being  neither  a  bather,  drinker, 
nor  promcnader,  I  am  able,  through  the  loop- 
holes of  retreat,  alias  the  crois^es  of  my  own 
little  room,  to  see  a  groat  deal  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  water-bibbing  world  outside,  without 
"  feeling  the  stir." 

Almost  everj'  face  is  now  familiar.  There  is 
the  Herzog  himself,  William  Duke  of  Nassau, 
who  is  here  lodged  unpretendingly  at  the 
^*  Kranich,'"  like  any  other  passing  tsavoUer, 
with  only  one  chamberlain  besides  his  «er- 
vants.  No  one,  to  have  seen  him  as  I  did^tftis 
morning,  bounding  across  the  green  before  "OtDr 
windows,  afler  one  of  Prince  Victmsieiii-s 
spaniels,  would  imagine  him  to  be  an  JBtnobi^ 
monarch,  vriih  power  of  life  aad  death  in.  his 
hands.     You  must  remark  him,  however,  iu 
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hi§  aristocratic  features,  and  fine,  manly  figure, 
and  moreover  an  expression  of  goodness  and 
kindness  in  his  countenance,  that  is  delight- 
ful, I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  look 
lAto  his  face,  and  not  be  a  loyal  subject 

Then  there  is  the  little  mustachioM  French 
general — ^the  only  man  in  Schwalbach  whose 
horse*s  hoofs  are  privileged  to  profane  the 
well-kept,  well*gravelled  walks  and  prome- 
nades. 

^This  distinction,  the  pretty,  brown,  long* 
laSed  animal  in  question,  enjoys  over  his  fel  - 
low-quadrupeds,  by  virtue  of  the  wooden-leg  of 
his  master;  which  projects  over  the  stirmp-— 
an  honourable  trophy   of  the    old    general's 

>A  group  of  Russians  has  just  passed.  There 
aire  liiree  men  and  one  clever-looking,  very  ill- 
fieuroared  woman,  who  seems  to  possess  the  most 
mkboimded  influence  over  her  companions. 
They  dine  every  day  at  our  table  at  the  Gol- 
'dene  Kelte ;  and  for  a  long  time,  so  empress^ 
-y^^et&aSl  three  in  their  devotion  to  her,  we  were 
puzzled  to  decide  which  was  the  husband* 
-'Th^  Is  the  Roman  Countess,  Madame 
^  S ,  once  the  reigning  beauty  of  half 
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Italy,  and  still  handsome  and  elegant-looldxig. 
Her  parents,  though  of  good  family,  were  so 
reduced,  that  from  actual  poverty,  they  put  her 
into  a  convent  at  sixteen.  She  vras  going  to 
take  the  veil,  when  a  fat,  rich  merchant,  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  travelling  through 
the  town,  saw  her.  He  made  his  proposals, 
was  accepted,  and  she  led  a  wretched  life  with 
him  for  twenty  years.  He  then  died,  and  two 
years  since  she  married  her  present  German  hus- 
band, with  whom  she  is,  it  is  said,  as  happy  as 
possible. 

Among  all  the  people  who  walk,  and  talk, 
and  drink,  there  arc  none  that  interest  us  so 
much,  as  a  pair  we  regularly  meet  on  the  pro- 
menades of  the  Stahl  Brunnen.  They  are  a  mo- 
ther and  daughter  in  humble  life, — just  a  step, 
if  indeed  at  all,  above  peasants. 

Tlie  mother  is  a  gentle,  delicate-looking  wo- 
man, decently  dressed,  with  her  snow-white 
crimped  cap  drawn  close  over  her  pale  face,  and 
an  air  of  meek,  patient  suffering,  that  is  very 
interesting.  The  daughter,  a  modest,  quiet- 
looking  girl,  about  sixteen,  has  quite  won  our 
hearts  by  her  air  of  simple  self-possession,  ap- 
parently the  result  of  perfect  innocence  and  un- 
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sophistication — she  is  such  a  beautifiil  contrast 
to  the  mincing,  apprete,  dressed-out  people 
about  her,  so  easy  and  natural,  so  free  from 
either  shyness  or  presumption.  Her  whole 
thoughts  seem  engrossed  with  her  mother, 
whose  arm  she  always  draws  affectionately 
dose  under  her  own,  while  she  carries  the  glass 
for  her  to  drink  out  of. 

As  she  walks  along  with  her  nicely-braided 
shining  hair,  her  neat  scarlet  plaid  neckker- 
chief,  and  nice  shoes  and  stockings, — never 
dreaming  that  any  one  notices  her, — she  would 
be  astonished  to  know  that  she  and  her  quiet 
mother  are  more  objects  of  real  respect  and 
admiration  to  us,  than  many  of  the  gay  folks 
around. 

The  English,  probably  because  the  London 
season  is  now  over,  begin  to  abound  here,  and 
in  the  snatches  of  conversation  that  rise  from 
the  gardens  to  my  window,  "  the  accents 
of  my  native  tongue"  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent Formerly  the  buzz  was  unmixed  Ger- 
inan. 

I  forgot,  in  speaking  of  the  external  distin- 
guishing marks  between  Germans  and  English, 
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to  mention  the  profound  bows,  and  the  flourish 
of  hats  down  to  the  ground,  that  takes  place  be- 
tween the  former,  on  all  meetings  and  partings. 
This  is  seen  to  perfection  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  every  one  is  leaving  the  walks,  and 
coming  home  to  break&st.  It  is  very  amusing : 
— the  ladies  bow  quite  as  much,  and  exactly  ih 
the  same  way, as  the  men;  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  difference  of  construction  between 
the  persons  of  both — and  the  disposition  thai 
well-starched  muslin  petticoats  have  to  erect 
themselves  behind,  if  they  get  even  a  aUf;hl 
encouragement  or  inclination  thereto — the  effect 
of  low  bows  of  the  feminine  gender  may  be 
imagined  somewhat  comic. 

When  I  see  two  parties  of  Germans  drawn 
up  in  front  of  each  other  about  breakfast  houc, 
I  never  can  resist  the  temptation,  however 
gravely  I  may  be  employed,  of  running  to  the 
window  in  time  for  the  parting.  At  last  it 
comes.  At  the  same  instant — as  if  by  word  of 
command,  off  flies  every  hat  and  casquette  in 
the  two  rows,  while  coat-tails  and  pelAicQata 
bend  simultaneously.  The  several  paxtjas  emir 
tinue  boiling,  backing,  and  scraping  to  n  yard 
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Of  two,  when  the  respectiye  garments  right 
themselves  again,  their  owners  wheel  about, 
and  I  return  to  my  book  or  my  pen. 

The  quantity  of  travelling  that  is  going  on 
before  our  eyes  every  day  is  quite  incredible. 
Hie  Stadt  Koblenz  being  at  the  turn  of  the 
Ems  road,  and  just  at  the  bottom  t)f  the  hiH, 
canses  us  to  see  every  carriage  ibat  passes — 
far  they  always  stop  opposite  our  door  to  take 
off  the  *'  sabot,*'  with  which  the  wheel  was 
dragged  down  the  steep  descent.  We  have 
counted,  in  about  an  hour,  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  carriages  of  every  sort,  with  their  dusty 
imperials,  tired-looking  travellers,  and  blue  and 
onmge  postilions.  The  English  of  comrse  pre- 
dominate,—but  there  are  numbers  of  Dutch, 
French,  and  Oermans.  This  surprised  me,  as 
I  had  no  idea  that  foreigners  (I  crave  their 
pardon  for  the  impertinence  of  so  calling  them 
hete  on  their  own  ground)  moved  about  so 
iftuch  as  I  find  they  do. 

'■  Thek^  is  something  in  seeing  travelling,  and 
being  one's  self  en  voyage,  that  is  calculated 
to  produce  serious  reflection.  It  recals  so 
strongly  our  own  actual  state  in  this  world, — 
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tliat  of  strangers  —  pilgrims — trayellers; — it 
reminds  us  that  we  are  only  passing  through-^ 
journeying  on  to  a  distant  home ;  and  that  every 
day  brings  us  nearer  to  our  destination.  Our 
habits,  too,  in  travelling,  our  anxiety  to  find 
out  everything  about  the  place  to  which  we 
are  going,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  and  best 
road,  ought  to  furnish  us  a  valuable  lesson. 
We  have  a  divine  and  precious  guide-book  in 
our  more  important  journey,  to  warn  us  of  the 
perils  to  be  met  with  by  the  way,  and  show 
how  we  may  escape  them,  and  reach  that  fiur 
land  in  safety.  O  that  we  studied  and  con- 
sulted it  more  diligently  than  we  do  ! 

There  was  a  departure  from  our  neigfabomr, 
the  Pariser  Hof,  the  other  morning,  which 
struck  me  very  much  in  this  point  of  view ; 
perhaps  owing  to  some  previous  train  of  think- 
ing, or  else  to  the  frame  of  mind  I  happened 
to  be  in  at  tlie  moment 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door,— every  arti- 
cle belonging  to  the  family  was  removed  into 
it, — and  soon  it  was  plain  they  had  ceased  to 
have  any  sort  of  connexion  with,  or  iniefest  in, 
the  house  that  had  been  their  abode  probably 
for  a  long  time. 
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As  I  stood  looking  at  them  from  the  window, 
my  mind  was  forcibly  carried  forward  to  the 
moment  of  departure  from  this  earthly  sojourn^ 
when,  my  term  ended,  I  should  have  no  more 
to  do  with  this  world  or  its  concerns,  than  the 
people  in  the  carriage  with  the  Pariser  Hof 
upon  which  they  were  turning  their  backs,  and 
from  which  they  were  just  driving  away  as  fast 
as  possible. 

A  few  days  since,  poor  old  Christiani,  the 

donkey  guide,  asked  W ,  in  the  gravest  and 

most  serious  manner,  whether  he  lived  in  the 
same  town  in  England  with  his  ^^  great  rela- 
tive."    It  was  curious  enough,  that  W 's 

jest  happened  to  touch  upon  a  very  tender 
chord,  as  ^^  Sir  Robert "  (this  is  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  now  among  all  our  Schwal- 
bach  acquaintances)  has  lately  been  indulging 
in  golden  dreams  about  rich  relations,  and  ac* 
tually  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Frankfort,  six 
months  since,  to  find  out  some  by  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  his  fortune. 

"  Sir  Robert's  "  speculation,  like  many  others 
of  tlie  same  nature,  proved  a  failure : — he  dis- 
covered his  relations — but  all  he   gained  by 
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them  was  a  long  journey  and  the  mighty  sum 
of  four  kreutzers.  lie  was  returning  to  Schwal- 
bach,  when,  fatigued  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart, 
he  threw  himself  on  a  bank  to  rest.  He  had  a 
long  stick  in  his  hand,  and  while  chewing  the 
cud  of  disappointment)  kept  moving  about  this 
stick  in  a  pool  of  water  that  was  at  his  feet, 
\\4tIiout  in  the  least  thinking  what  he  was 
about.  Something  hard  struck  it,  and  to  his 
great  astonishment  and  delight,  he  brought  up 
two  or  three  kreutzers.  As  may  be  supposed, 
he  went  on  with  his  search,  and  kreutzer  after 
kreutzer  emerged  from  the  muddy  pool,  nUtil 
at  last  they  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven 
guldens  (about  ten  shillings.)  Poor  Chiistiaxii ! 
his  good  luck  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  old  dervish  in  the  Arabian  Night's  En* 
tertainments.  I  am  afraid  his  visit  to  England 
to  look  afler  his  great  namesake,  would  hardly 
prove  as  productive. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


Viflit  to  the  school-house — Schlangenhad — Departure 

from  Schwalbach. 

:  A»ffusi  8th. — This  morning  we  went  to  visit 
the  school,  and  under  most  favourable  aus- 
pices ; — for  Herr  Klein,  the  interesting  Lutheran 

pastor^  was  our  guide.     W called  on  him, 

and  made  his  acquaintance  some  days  since, 
when  he  appointed  eight  o'clock  this  morning 
as  tike  hour  of  meeting.  I  looked  forward  with 
much  more  pleasure  to  seeing  himself  than  any- 
thing else,  as  I  really  never  remember  to  have 
been  more  impressed  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  admiration  by  any  individual. 

We  reached  the  school-house  a  little  before 
eight,  and  found  a  general  jubilee  going  on 
among  the  little  people, — it  being  then  break- 
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fast  time.  The  pastor  had  not  yet  aniyed ;  but 
soon  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
his  dignified  figure  advancing  up  the  street. 
He  greeted  us  with  a  simple  and  courteous  wel- 
come, and  we  remained  outside  the  house  until 
the  children  had  again  assembled  within  its 
walls. 

The  more  that  is  seen  of  Herr  Klein,  the 
more  delightful  his  character  appears.  There 
is  a  kindness,  a  suavity,  a  playfulness,  in  his 
manners,  that  is  irresistibly  winning ;  and  this 
combined  with  his  zeal  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
quiet,  deep  vein  of  piety  that  pervades  every 
expression,  forms  a  tout  ensemble  as  useful  as 
it  is  interesting  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  his  face,  where  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence seem  to  have  taken  up  their  abode, 
without  feeling  the  better  for  it  I  never  saw 
beauty  of  feature  and  beauty  of  expression 
united  in  the  same  degree  before:  his  bead 
would  be  a  study  for  painter,  sculptor,  or 
phrenologist. 

All  the  children  seem  to  love  him  as  a  father, 
and  when  he  came  up,  their  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight  at  seeing  him.  As  I  observed  their 
nods,  and  smiles,  and  different  little  manceuvres 
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to  attract  his  attention,  I  could  not  help  recall- 
ing Goldsmith's  lines, 

"  E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  roan's  smile." 

One  pretty  fair-haired  little  girl  bounded  to- 
wards hiin  across  the  street,  and  catching 
hold  of  his  hand,  hid  her  rosy  face  in  the 
skirts  of  his  coat.  It  was  almost  unnecessary 
for  him  to  tell  us  she  was  his  own, — the  father's 
lore,  and  the  father's  pride,  that  beamed  in  his 
intelligent  eyes,  and  broke  out  so  eloquently  in 
his  happy,  beautiful  smile,  as  he  drew  her  to- 
wards us,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  girl  with  the  patch 
on  her  shoulder  ?"  asked  Mr.  Klein,  pointing  to 
one  who  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  school- 
house,  playing  marbles  with  an  eager  group 
of  fiadry  gamblers  ;  ^^  that  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Schwein  general ;"  and  he  laughed  heartily  as 
he  spoke. 

The  Schwein  general  is  certainly  the  most 
talked-of  personage,  and  the  best  known,  in 
Langen-Schwalbach.      He  is  a  source  of  the 
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greatest  amusement  to  both  (Jermans  and  Eng- 
lish,— and  the  latter  inraiiably  look  out  for 
him  the  first  thing  when  they  arrive  here. 
Poor,  simple  man !  How  little  do  he,  or  his 
pigs  either,  imagine  they  are  such  objects  of 
interest,  or  that  a  clever  man  has,  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pen,  introduced  them  into  the 
best  society  in  countries  about  whose  existence 
they  neither  know,'or  (if  the  truth  were  known) 
very  much  care.  Such  is  the  powerfiil  alchemy 
of  talent ! — it  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold. 

The  Herzog  ought  certainly  to  confer  some 
distinction, — a  title  or  an  estate,  upon  the 
author  of  ^^  the  Bubbles,"  in  gratitude  for  all 
the  good  sen'ice  the  latter  has  done  his  king- 
dom of  Nassau. 

When  tlie  children  had  returned  to  their 
occupations,  we  went  into  the  schooUhouse. 
The  first  room  we  came  to  was  that  of  the  g^rls, 
who  were  all  learning  astronomy !  A  strange 
])reparation,  thought  I,  for  the  €Lfter-life  of  a 
Nassau  female. — Who  would  think  that  the 
walking  masses,  half  grass,  half  woman,  oncf- 
meets  every  day  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  would 
be  able  to  tell  whetlier  the  earth  moved  round 
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th#  fttin;  or  the  stin  Toimd  the  earthy  or  if  the 
moon  were  any  bigger  than  their  own  reaping 
hooks. 

We  asked  the  master  to  allow  us  to  hear 
them  sing.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  little 
mfidchens  when  this  request  was  made  known ; 
there  was  a  universal  brightening  of  faces  and 
shuffling  of  leaves ;  the  pedagogue  took  down 
an  old  violin  from  a  peg  where  it  hung,  and 
accompanied  their  sweet  voices  in  a  pretty 
simple  air,  which  they  sung  in  parts  and  fiom 
the  notes. 

'I  remaarked  one  little  Jewess,  sitting  a  few 
btocheft  off:-*-she  was  not  pretty, — dark  com-* 
plexion,  coal  black  hair,  and  small,  insignifi* 
cant  features.  I  should  never  have  observed 
her  but  for  her  eyes,  though  they  were  cast 
down  when  first  I  looked  towards  her — ^but  the 
effect  was  quite  extraordinary,  even  though  this 
was  the  case.  The  ftdl  swelling  orbs  seemed 
to  occupy  all  the  upper  part  of  her  face,  and 
the  long  black  lashes  that  firinged  the  lids  were 
strangely  disproportioned  to  the  little  sunk 
cheeks  on  which  they  rested.  I  could  hardly 
believe  unseen  eyes  could  be  so  felt  I  watched 
anxiously  their  lifting  up  firom  the  book:  at 
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last  she  raised  them,  and  such  resplendent 
things! — they  were  quite  overpowering,  and 
hardly  seemed  to  belong  to  the  small,  sickly, 
sallow  face  out  of  which  they  shone. 

The  boys  were  in  the  next  room — fine, 
manly,  intelligent  little  fellows,  with  coun- 
tenances full  of  good-nature  and  German  kind- 
liness, though  not  altogether  without  that 
reckless  spirit  of  enterprise  that  characterises 
this  joyous  period  of  existence,  and  which  you 
cannot  but  admire,  though  it  sometimes  makes 
you  tremble. 

The  master  chalked  on  a  black  board  an  in- 
tricate calculation  of  fractions.  ^^  Who  will 
do  this  ?'*  he  asked,  turning  towards  the  rows 
of  bright,  eager  faces.  In  a  moment  twenty 
hands  were  raised,  strained  up  out  of  their  blue 
sleeves,  k  Tcnvi  Tun  de  Tautre,  and  the  owners 
on  their  tip-toes  in  their  anxiety  to  be  the 
chosen  one.  The  master  smiled  kindly  on  his 
young  charge,  and  chose  one  fair-haired  yoothy 
to  the  disappointment  of  all  who  were  forced  to 
sit  down.  The  boy  stood  up  in  his  place,  and 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  difficult  calcu- 
lation without  slate  or  pencil. 

The  next  room  was  full  of  little  boys  between 
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uX  and  eight  years  of  age.  They  sang  a  hymn 
for  us,  the  simple  words  of  which  were  very 
touching.  As  I  stood  behind  one  dear  little 
fellow,  ^^  hardly  higher  than  the  table,"  I  un- 
derstood how  it  was  that  the  Germans  were  a 
nation  of  musicians,  and  that  in  listening  to 
the  rude  songs  of  the  peasants  at  their  work, 
the  ear  is  never  shocked  by  the  drawling,  un- 
taught style  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  our 
countries.  From  the  time  they  are  able  to  lisp, 
ihey  are  all  made  to  sing  by  note.  My  little 
friend  in  the  ragged  blouze,  and  all  the  other 
children,  had  the  music  as  well  as  the  words 
they  were  singing,  in  their  hands,  written  on 
sheets  of  paper;  they  followed  the  time  as 
conrecUy  as  possible,  marking  with  their  little 
fiagers  on  the  page,  the  crotchets,  quavers, 
tests,  &c. 

'  Mr.  Klein- asked  one  of  the  masters  to  show 
nB  his  collection  of  butterflies.  He  gave  his 
children  into  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older 
boys,  and  showed  us  downstairs  to  his  own 
little  domicile.  Here  we  found  a  pretty, 
simple  young  woman,  his  wife,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  sitting  in  a  neat  room,  which 
would  have  made  a  study  for  a  painter  of 
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interiors.    It  was  hung  round  with  mahogany 
glazed  cases,  and  in  these  the  butterflies  were 
beautifully  arranged,  and  with    the  greatest 
taste. 

They  were  all  natives  of  the  forests  about 
Sehwalbach,  and  many  as  brilliant  and  daz* 
zling  in  colours  as  the  East  Indian  ones. 
There  was  the  large  death's-head  butterfly, 
with  the  ghastly  figure,  as  plain  as  possible, 
on  the  back.  I  recognised  many  beautiful 
butterflies  of  the  different  species  I  had  so 
often  admired  sporting  about  amid  the  green 
of  the  forest, 


€€ 


Like  flying  gems  or  winged  flowers !' 


The  lehrer,  (teacher,)  and  his  pretty  wife, 
were  delighted  with  the  admiration  we  'be- 
stowed on  their  house,  their  child,  and  their 
butterflies ;  they  were  all  certainly  very  inter- 
esting in  their  respective  ways. 

The  schools  in  Nassau  are  supported  by  the 
government  It  is  compulsory  on  every  pea- 
sant to  send  his  children  there;  lists  of  those 
who  attend  are  forwatded  periodically  to  the 
authorities,  together  with  a  return  of  the  do^ 
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fanUers.  The  parents  of  the  latter  are  fined 
some  kreutzers,  if  they  cannot  prove  that  they 
have  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  always 
granted  in  harvest,  or  other  busy  times,  to  keep 
their  children  at  home. 

I  quitted  the  school  at  Schwalbach  with 
very  delightful  feelings.  A  peasantry  brought 
up  within  such  walls,  where  the  simple  truths 
of  fudvation  are  taught  to  all, — where  the  little 
ditrk*eyed  Jewess  lifts  up  her  voice  with  her 
Christian  toothers  and  sisters  in  the  same 
hymn  to  their  Divine  Redeemer,  ought  surely 
(humanly  speaking)  to  be  "  their  coimtry's 
pride,"  and  a  blessing  to  the  rulers  who  watch 
over  the  immortal  beings  committed  to  their 
charge  with  such  parental  care. 

;  Thursday y  Wth. — A drove  us  over  in  his 

eainage  to  Schlangenbad.  The  day  was  very 
waxBi,  and  therefore  we  doubly  enjoyed  one 
of  its  delightful  baths,  of  cosmetic  celebrity. 
The  effect  of  the  Schlangenbad  waters  on 
the ;  skin  is  really  wonderful ;  it  seems  like 
desperation,  or  fancy,  on  the  part  of  those 
nifao  have  described  them  already,  to  say 
that  one:  quarter  of  an  hour's  luxurious  lyinjg 
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under  their  clear  soft  suilace,  should  be  able 
to  produce  such  an  impression.  Yet  so  it 
is,  in  sober  earnest.  I  think  it  was  two  days 
at  least  before  the  effect  of  even  our  one 
bath  went  off;  and  when,  forgetting  what 
manner  of  man  or  woman  we  had  become  in 
it,  we  afterwards  happened  to  pass  our 
hands  orer  our  foreheads,  either  for  want  of 
thought,  or  in  search  of  some  stray  thought 
that  had  made  its  escape,  the  agreeable  con- 
tact recalled  us  suddenly  to  the  sense  of 
the  soothing,   softening  influence  of  the  wa* 

ters. 

We  dined  at  the  table  dlidte;  and  while 
the  soup  was  bringing  in,  amused  ourselves 
with  looking  about  at  the  brilliant  complexions 
of  the  people  who  had  been  so  marvellously 
improved  by  their  sojourn  at  Schlangenbad.  It 
was  curious  to  recognise  the  bleached  skins 
of  some  well-known  Schwalbach  fieu^s  which 
we  had  missed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at 
the  Pauline  Brunnen. 

After  dinner  we  walked  about  the  delightful 
walks  of  Schlangenbad.  The  character  of  the 
place  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Schwalf 
bach.    The  latter  is  a  sociable,  rustic  village. 
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that  giyes  yoa  all  the  pictures  of  rural  life — 
cottages,  groups  of  peasants,  cattle,  £Binn- 
houses,  harrest  scenes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  former,  £rom  what  I  could  observe,  has 
more  of  the  romantic  than  the  pastoral  about 
it.  There  are  long,  shady,  dreamy  walks, 
with  the  sun-light  flickering  down  through  the 
tall  thick  trees,  and  narrow  winding  paths  up 
rocky  steep  ascents,  and  little  lonely  glades  by 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  you  may  throw 
yourself  on  the  soft  grass,  and  fancy  there  is  no 
living  thing  beside  in  the  wide  world,  except 
the  grasshopper,  that 

•  "  evening  reveUer^  who  makes 

His  life  an  infancy^  and  singa  his  fill/' 

and  the  butterfly  that  is  chasing  his  playfellow 
from  one  wild  flower  to  another. 

In  the  course  of  our  rambles  we  came  to  a 
dilapidated  house,  apparently  uninhabited. 
We  pushed  at  the  door ; — it  was  opened  by  a 
pale,  gloomy-looking  man,  who,  without  utter- 
ing  a  word,  motioned  to  us  to  come  in,  and  dis- 
appeared.   We  went  on  through  some  large. 
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cheerless,  deserted  chambers,  and  socm  found 
ourselves  in  a  long,  closely-covered  walk.  It 
ran  round  the  building  like  a  cloister,  and  was 
almost  dark  from  the  trees  that  had  closed  over 
it,  and  were  kept  shorn  in  a  low  arch  over- 
head. 

I  never  was  in  such  a  place — so  damp,  so 
gloomy,  so  forlorn — ^the  air  seemed  to  be  like  a 
dead  weight  on  the  chest,  as  if  it  were  never 
stirred, — so  thick  and  heavy,  it  was  an  effort  to 
breathe.  At  the  end  of  this  gloomy  alley  was 
a  rouge  et  noir  table — a  fitting  place  truly  for 
such  an  object!  One  might  almost  imagine 
the  evil  spirits  who  preside  oi'er  gambling, 
and  watch  with  fiendish  exultation  the  ma- 
lignant passions  it  excites  in  its  wretched 
victims,  had  communicated  their  balefiil  in- 
fluence to  this  dreary  spot.  It  was  so  op- 
pressive that  if  I  had  been  alone,  I  could  have 
sat  down  and  cried  most  comfortably.  Aa  it  was, 
when  we  got  out  of  this  region  of  play  into  the 
pure,  fresh  air,  and  cheering  sunshine  of  the 
open  space  outside,  I  could  not  help  drawing 
a  long,  deep  breath,  and  feeling  I  had  gotten 
rid  of  a  painful  weight 

But  at  Schlangenbad,  between  its  walks  and 
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Its  waters,  its  scenery  and  its  salubrity,  any 
itncomfortable  feeling  cannot  last  very  long.  I 
got  soon  laughed  out  of  mine ;  and  when  we 
were  seated  on  a  green  bench,  before  a  little 
green  table,  covered  with  white  cups  and 
saucers,  drinking  our  coffee  under  the  trees, 
to  the  sound  of  the  delightful  music  of  the 
baad  on  the  terrace  underneath,  while  dis- 
persed about  were  sundry-  little  knots  of  peo- 
ple also  with  green  tables  and  white  coffee-cups 
before  them,  there  was  not  much  sadness  left, 
an  may  be  supposed.  While  we  were  sitting 
til  one  of  the  shady  promenades,  an  old  man 
appeared  with  a  small  wooden  bandbox  in 
Ms  hand.  He  laid  the  said  box  at  our  feet, 
taiBed  the  lid,  and  took  thereout  not  a  cap 
«r  a  canezou,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  five  serpents,  and  three  eggs 
•  These  serpents,  or  schlangen,  whence  the 
place  derives  its  name  and  its  salubrity,  are 
between  four  and  five  feet  long.  They  are  said 
to  be  perfectly  harmless.  Nothing  could  be 
better  behaved  than  those  we  saw :  they  ap- 
pelated highly  delighted  at  finding  themselves 
out  of  their  bandbox,  and  very  sensibly  wrig- 
gled off  towards  the  grass  the  instant  they  were 
VOL.  I.  o 
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at  liberty.  Their  old  keeper,  however,  soon 
checked  their  excursive  propensities,  a  disap- 
pointment they  all  bore  very  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  proprietress  of  the  eggs.  She  re- 
gularly turned  round  and  flew  at  the  old  man, 
putting  out  her  forked  tongue  at  him  every  time 
he  touched  her.  Poor  lady !  she  was  evidently 
f)reparing  to  increase  the  number  of  white 
chalky-looking  eggs,  from  sundry  knobs  that 
marred  Uie  symmctr}'  of  her  smooth  form,  like 
the  knots  in  an  oak  walking-stick.  The  tension 
of  her  polished  skin  over  these  must  have  been 
very  uncomfortable,  and  so  doubtless  it  was  her 
interesting  situation  that  soured  her  temper. 

In  Uie  evening  we  returned  to  Schwalbach, 
all  very    much  delighted  with  our    pleasant 

day  at  Schlangenbad.     A ,  who  looks  upon 

everything  there  through  a  medium  so  coii- 
leur  de  rose  tliat  even  the  grausam  walk 
had  charms  for  him,  declared  that  it  was  just 
the  place  to  pass  a  honeymoon,  and  Uiat  more- 
over it  was  well  worth  while  getting  manied 
solely  and  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  spendinf 
the  bridal  month  at  Schlangenbad. 

Next  morning  was  that  fixed  for  our  depal 
Uire  from  Schwalbach,  after  a  stay  of  four  quic 
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happy  weeks.  I  awoke  with  a  '^  serrement  de 
CGBur/*  at  the  thought  that  it  was  indeed  the 
last ;  and  I  could  not  help  looking  round  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  little  room  with  its 
rode  furniture  and  carved,  old-fashioned,  high- 
backed  chairs,  of  which  I  had  really  become 
quite  fond,  on  the  same  principle  doubtless  that 
endears  to  us  even  the  defects  of  a  person  we 
lore. 

The  life  we  led  at  Schwalbach  was  so  even, 
— fio  regular, — the  place  itself  so  retired  and 
simple, — so  secluded^in  its  peacefiil  valley  from 
the  jar  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  that  a  sojourn 
there  ought  to  be  good  for  the  health  of  soul  as 
well  as  body.  But,  alas !  every  day's  experi- 
ence shows  us  too  plainly  that  place  and  cir- 
cumstanGe  have  comparatively  little  to  do  with 
this  matter.  As  long  as  the  evil  is  from  within, 
that  from  our  own  hearts  flow  the  sources  of 
sift  and  of  sorrow,  the  crowded  city,  or  retired 
valley,  are  much  alike.  We  carry  our  internal 
world,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  either.  Our 
£uiks,  generally  speaking,  are  our  own,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  surrounds  us. 

But  I  must  not  begin  moralising,  albeit  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  common  accompaniment  of 
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the  mood  in  which  1  was  while  we  were  diiving 
out  of  Schwalbach.  Zapphina,  Cateriiia,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  poor  Stadt  Koblenz, 
(a  little  yellow  and  white  kitten  which  had  be- 
come a  great  pet  of  ours,  though  its  face  was 
not  always  of  the  cleanest,  inclusive)  were 
drawn  up  on  the  steps  to  bid  us  adieu. 

There  was  waving  of  haindkerchiefs  from  a 
neighbouring  balcony,  and  sundry  takings  off 
of  hats,  and  bows,  and  curtsies  from  friends 
high  and  low  in  the  dear  village.  The  car- 
riage, too,  bore  away  many  a  little  souvenir — a 
2)iece  of  music,  the  melody  of  the  Nacht  wach- 
ter's  lied  (watchman's  song)  was  put  into  it 
just  as  we  drove  off,  a  parting  gift  from  our 
venerable  friend  the  Herr  Klein.  Then  there 
was  a  bunch  of  carnations  and  mignonette 
from  poor  old  "  Sir  Robert,"  tied  up  with  coarse 
grey  thread,  &c.  &c. 

As  we  drove  up  the  hill  the  music  from  the 
Pauline  Brunnen  reached  us.  We  might  have 
exclaimed  in  the  language  of  Keats —  ' 


(( 


Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows^  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill  side;— and  now  'Us  buried  deep 


•^ 
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In  the  next  valley  glades  : 
Waa  it  a  vision^  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music — do  1  wake  or  sleep  ? 


I  am  sure  the  waking  realities  of  our  happy 
visit  at  Schwalbach  will  live  for  some  time  in 


our  memones. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Frankfort — Hotel    de    Riissie — Rothschild's    house — 
Excursion  to  Wilhelmsbad — My  neighbeurs. 

In  recommencing  our  journey  we  were  struck 
by  the  change  that  one  short  month  had  made 
since  we  had  been  last  en  voyage.  The  trees 
were  beginning  to  be  touched  with  their  au- 
tumnal hues,  and  here  and  there  a  sear  and 
yellow  leaf  strewed  the  ground. 

The  poppies,  whose  dazzling  scarlet  had  so 
oileii  excited  our  admiration,  were  now  all 
turned  to  seed,  and  either  stood  blackening  and 
withering  in  the  fields,  or  else  were  piled  up  in 
stacks  to  be  made  into  opium.  The  roads  were 
bordered  on  either  side  with  mountain  aah  in 
full  berry,  and  apple-trees,  bending  to  the 
ground  under  the  weight  of  their  rosy   fruit 
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Many  of  these  last,  when  the  trunk  was  in- 
clined forward,  had  been  supported  by  tall, 
pillar-like  stones  from  the  red  quairies  of  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  piece  of  coarse  cloth 
folded  together  was  always  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  stone  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  bark ; 
and  I  remarked  that  in  many  instances  the 
tree  had  grown  down  over  stone  and  cloth  to- 
gether in  a  very  curious  manner. 

These  trees  loaded  with  fruit  remaining  thus 
untouched  along  the  public  roads,  show  that 
the  people  are  very  honest,  or  else  that  our 
grandmother  Eve  has  not  transmitted  to  her 
descendants  in  this  quarter  as  much  of  her 
taste  for  apples  as  has  been  inherited  by  our 
dearly  beloved  countrymen.  I  fear  they  would 
hardly  withstand  the  temptation  of  all  this 
unguarded  fruit. 

We  did  not  remain  at  Wiesbaden  longer 
than  while  the  horses  were  being  changed.  It 
is  so  completely  different  from  either  Schwal- 
bach  or  Schlangenbad,  that  it  would  hardly 
please  the  same  taste.  Any  one  who  prefers  a 
bustling  little  town,  gay  streets,  well-filled 
shops,  and  abundance  of  the  human  face  di- 
vine, to  rural  and  romantic  beauties,  will  be 
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happier  here.     The  country  about  Wiesbaden 
is  flat  and  unpicturesque  in  general. 

As  we  approached  Frankfort  we  saw  several 
fields  of  Indian  com^  the  first  of  this  luxuriant 
plant  we  had  as  yet  met  with. 

It  is  difficult  in  driving  into  Frankfort  to 
imagine  that  you  are  not  entering  a  capital: 
there  is  such  an  air  of  bustle  in  the  environs, 
and  the  villas  that  surround  the  town  are  so 
luxurious,  so  beautifully  kept,  and  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  wealth  about  them.  They 
are  each  surrounded  by  gardens,  the  beautiftd 
flowers  in  which  delight  the  eye  and  make  the 
air  fragrant  witli  their  exquisite  perfumes. 
These  gardens  are  full  of  flowering  shrubs, 
acacia,  and  other  trees,  and  under  them  are 
disposed  the  little  tables  and  chairs,  which  are 
such  an  indispensable  in  German  luxury,  firom 
their  habits  of  eating,  &c.,  out  of  doors. 

Great  are  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life !  What 
a  contrast  was  the  splendid  Hotel  de  Russie, 
into  which  we  now  entered,  with  its  palace- 
like  front,  and  huge  lions  frowning  at  either 
side  of  the  great  marble  staircase,  to  the  poor 
little  Stadt  Koblenz,  in  dear,  quiet  Schwalbach. 

We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
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rboins,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  travellers. 
Dusty,  disappointed  carriages  and  tired  horses, 
#ere  retracing  their  steps  out  of  the  Porte 
Gochere  as  we  drove  in,  and  we  certainly 
should  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  and  interest  of  Ma- 
dame Sarg,  the  host's  pretty  wife.     Fortunately 

W^ had  made  a  table-d'h6te  acquaintance 

with  her  at  Schwalbach,  where  she  and  her 
little  girl  were  drinking  the  waters  for  a  few 
days.  We  now  reaped  the  benefit  of  this 
friendship,  and  after  moiuiting  what  seemed  full 
half  a  mile  of  stairs,  took  possession  of  some 
eikbellent  rooms. 

This  hotel  is  an  immense  building,  and 
dost  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  erect.  Sarg, 
tHe  present  proprietor,  was  quite  a  child  of 
fortune.  He  was  Ober-Kellner  in  a  small  gast- 
haus  in  Frankfort,  where  he  contrived  to  save 
fern*  or  five  thousand  guldens,  (about  three 
htindred  pounds.)  This  and  a  handsome  face 
were  what  he  had  to  begin  life  with.  His 
g66d  looks  gained  him  the  favour  of  an  heir- 
ett,  the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest 
nten  in  Frankfort,  a  butclier.     In  process  of 
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time  Sarg  became  possessed  of  the  lady,  her 
fortune,  and  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  which  his 
father-in-law  gave  him  as  a  wedding-gift, 
liaving  purchased  it  for  five  thousand  pounds. 

We  visited  the  curiosities  of  Frankfort ;  the 
far-famed  statue  of  Ariadne  by  Danncker,  in  Mr. 
Bethman's  garden, — the  picturesque  old  house, 
built  in  tlie  year  eleven  hundred — ^interesting 
in  itself,  and  for  its  antiquity,  and  doubly  so 
from  having  been  the  residence  of  Luther, — 
Baron  Rothschild's  beautifiil  villa  and  gardens, 
&c. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  luxury  of  the  latter. 
The  house  unites  what  are  rarely  found  com- 
bined together,  comfort  and  splendour,  and  has 
that  inhabited  look,  the  want  of  which  makes 
the  most  splendidly-furnished  palace  unde- 
sirable, and  effectually  saves  me  at  least  firom 
all  temptation  to  break  the  tenth  commandment 
Perhaps  <;)ne  reason  of  the  comfort  of  Baron 
Rothschild's  villa  is  that  the  rooms  are  not  very 
large,  and  the  plan  of  the  house  compact  The 
walls  are  so  covered  with  looking-glass,  that 
you  get  quite  puzzled  at  first.  Two  or  three 
times  I  turned  into  a  gallery  or  corridor,  ima- 
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gining  one  of  our  party  was  at  the  end,  when  I 
found  that,  like  the  dog  crossing  the  stream,  I 
was  following  the  shadow  not  the  substance. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  j&tted  up  mth  crimson 
and  gold,  others  with  white  and  silver,  yellow, 
&c.  and  they  are  all  luxurious  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

There  is  an  exquisite  boudoir,  the  walls 
covered  with  arabesques,  that  is  more  like 
what  you  read  of  in  an  oriental  tale  than 
anything  else,  and  the  bed-rooms  are  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest.  One  would  imagine  they  were 
only  for  show;  but  that  here  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  occupation.  That  next  the  bou- 
doir I  did  think  it  impossible  any  one  could 
profane  to  the  vulgar  purpose  of  sleeping  in, 
until  a  recently -used  night-lamp,  some  perfume 
bottles,  brushes,  and  a  morocco  spectacle-case, 
lying  about  on  the  toilette-table,  showed  the 
contrary. 

The  rooms  were  full  of  articles  of  lady's 
workmanship,  such  as  foot-stools,  sachets, 
sofa-pillows,  skreens,  &c.,  done  in  that  worsted 
tapestrj'  so  universal  here,  the  rage  for  which 
has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  ladies  of 
England.     I    never    saw  it  in  greater  perfec- 
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lion  or  variety  than  in  these  rooms  —  there 
was  embroidery  on  cloth,  canvass,  in  gold  and 
silver,  floss  silks,  &c.  One  little  round  table* 
cover,  embroidered  on  white  velvet,  and  fringed 
with  festoons  of  rough  uncut  coral,  was  the 
most  elegant  thing  imaginable.  This  was  in  a 
bed-room ! 

The  servant  told  us  that  all  the  beautiiul 
work  we  saw  was  done  by  the  hands  of  one 
lady — the  lovely  niece  of  the  baron,  who  was 
married  latelv  to  the  son  of  the  London  Roths- 
child,  since  dead.  There  seemed  occupation 
for  a  life.  The  poor  old  servant  was  as  proud 
and  pleased  as  possible  at  our  admiration  of 
his  young  lady^s  skill,  and  drew  forth  from  their 
gauze  covers  many  beautiful  specimens  that  we 
might  examine  them  more  minutely. 

The  gardens  correspond  with  the  house — 
c'est  tout  dire!  They  are  exquisitely  kept. 
and  there  are  tents,  temples,  vine-covexed 
walks,  &c.  &c.  In  one  of  these  temples  was 
a  pamphlet  lying  open  on  a  marble  table.  I 
looked  into  it,  expecting  to  see  a  Hebrew  doc«- 
ment,  when  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  it 
to  be  a  christian  tract !  It  was  in  French, 
and  the  effect  of  meeting  the  Saviour's  name 
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and  his  praises  in  this  Jewish  dwelling  was 
singular.  The  lake  is  very  pretty,  covered 
with  swans  and  all  sorts  of  water-fowl.  The 
abodes  of  the  latter  are  perfect  bijoux,  in 
the  form  of  fairy  Grecian  temples,  raised  a  foot 
over  the  water,  with  a  little  bridge  going  up 
into  them.  Some  were  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
embowered  in  hydrangias,  geraniums,  and 
other  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs  ranged  on 
platforms  behind  them.  If  I  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  believers  of  Metempsycliosis,  bow 
I  should  have  longed  to  get  into  the  body  of 
one  of  those  luxurious  swans  ! 

On  our  retiun  from  walking  round  the  gar- 
dens, we  saw  a  pretty  girl,  one  of  the  maids, 
come  out  of  the  house,  and  call  to  something 
across  the  grass-plot.  A  graceful  little  animal 
of  the  gazelle  species,  with  the  full,  soft,  black 
eyes  that  have  been  sung  by  Childe  Harold, 
came  out  of  the  underwood  at  her  voice.  It  was 
Tery  lame,  and  looked,  poor  little  thing,  rough 
in  its  coat  and  sickly.  She  began  feeding  it 
with  greengage  plums,  which  it  ate  vora- 
ciously, and  we  went  up  and  inquired  what 
was  the  matter. 

^^  It  was  brought  from  America,"  said  the 
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girl,  in  the  softest  and  most  musical  German  I 
had  heard  since  we  have  been  in  the  country, 
"  and  now  it  has  got  the  Englijsche  krank- 
heitr 

"  The  what  ?"  we  exclaimed  in  dismay  at 
hearing  of  a  malady  peculiarly  distinguished  as 
the  "  English  sickness.'^ 

^^  J  a,  die  Englische  krankheit,^^  continued 
the  silver-tongued  damsel,  most  gravely  and 
pertinaciously,  not  in  the  least  heeding  the  per- 
sonal interest  we  had  in  the  matter ;  ^*  in  the 
Englische  krankheit,  the  bones  get  weak,'^— 
(we  began  to  feel  whether  our  own  were  not 
beginning  already  to  totter) — "  they  melt  away, 
and  in  seven  years  you  are  either  cured,  or  else 
you  die.  Ja,  ja !  it  is  a  very  bad  thing,  the 
ETiglische  krankheit." 

'^  Very  bad  indeed !"  thought  we  poor  Eng^ 
landers,  as  we  wished  good-bye  to  the  pretty 
m<aid,  the  sick  gazelle,  with  his  English  disease, 
and  his  greengage  plums. 

Augml  14. — The  most  natural  conclusion^ 
after  being  for  half  a  day  established  in  the 
Hotel  de  Russie,  would  be  that  the  whole  world, 
and  every  one  in  it,  had  but  one  pursuit — tia- 
veiling !     Oiur  ears  were  absolutely  stunned 
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with  the  rattle  of  trayeUing  cairiages  and  dili- 
gences over  the  hard  pavement,  the  crack  of 
the  postilion's  whip,  and  the  discord  of  the 
postilion's  hom.  Every  five  minutes  the  por- 
ter's bell  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  sounded, 
either  to  ring  in  arriving  guests,  or  to  ring  out 
departing  ones.  The  post-horses,  and  their 
orange  and  blue  drivers,  must  have  a  busy  time 
of  it! 

All  the  houses  in  Frankfort  have  looking* 
glasses  fixed  to  the  windows  outside,  m  which 
the  whole  street  is  reflected ;  so  that  a  person 
in  the  room  can  see  everything  that  passes 
without  the  trouble  of  looking  out. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  very  large,  and  show 
their  proprietors  (chiefly  merchants)  to  be 
wealthy.  You  fancy  you  are  looking  at  half 
a  street,  and  on  inquiry  find  that  the  entire 
range  forms  but  one  house.  They  have  gene- 
rally balconies  covered  with  striped  awnings, 
and  the  groups  of  people  on  these,  sometimes  a 
whole  family  seated  there  in  the  evening,  have 
a  most  picturesque  and  oriental  efiect. 

August  15. — "  Of  course,  mein  Herr,  you  will 
go  and  see  Wilhelmsbad,"  said  the  valet-de- 
place  to-day.     ^^  It  is  a  palace  of  the  Elector 
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of  Hesse,  not  occupied  now  by  him,  but  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Every  stranger  visits  it, 
and  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  half  Frankfort — yoia 
will  see  all  the  beau  monde — they  go  there  to 
play,  to  dance,  to  drink  coffee,  to  dine,  to 
amuse  themselves.  Of  course  you  will  go  to 
Wilhelmsbad." 

We  could  not  possibly  decline  what  half 
Frankfort,  and  all  the  travellers  that  had  pre* 
ceded  us  from  time  immemorial,  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  so  we  resolved  to  devote  an 
afternoon  to  Wilhelmsbad.  The  valet-de-place 
strongly  urged  the  expediency  of  not  dining 
until  we  got  to  the  palace,  where  it  seemed  in 
his  eyes  that  ever}'thing  coidd  be  done  better 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    Accordingly 

we  set  out,  A ,  who  had  arrived  in  Frank* 

fort  the  day  after  we  did,  being  of  the  party. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  the  scenery  disap- 
pointed us  a  little.  There  were  no  Rtrikiag 
features  ;  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  our  view 
strongly  resembled  that  which  a  fly  might  enjoy 
while  walking  over  a  dinner-table,  so  dead  and 
unbroken  was  the  flat.  Supposing  the  prome-' 
nade  to  take  place  during  the  dessert,  the  like- 
ness between  the  case  of  the  fly  and  oiurt  would 
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be  complete,  for  we  saw  nothing  but  apples  on 
every  side  and  wherever  we  turned.  However, 
things  might  mend  ; — the  beautiful  scenery  and 
splendours  we  were  promised  would  soon  come ; 
and  so,  buoyed  up  ^ith  hope,  we  drove  along. 

We  stopped  at  the  striped  white  and  red  bar- 
riere.  A  small  window  opened  ; — first  appear- 
ed a  cloud  of  smoke,  then  a  face  with  yellow  mus- 
tachios  and  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  emerged  from 
the  fumes,  and  lastly  a  long  pole,  having  a  sort 
of  little  tin  box  like  a  warming-pan  at  the  end 
to  hold  money,  was  projected  out  of  the  window, 
and  half  across  the  road,  to  receive  the  toll. 
The  ingenious  contrivance  to  economise  trou- 
ble being  drawn  back  again  amid  a  fresh  puff 
of  smoke,  the  window  closed,  and  away  we 
drove. 

The  custom  of  every  duchy  and  province 
bearing  the  colours  of  its  chief  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  makes  travelling  through  the  coimtry 
very  pleasant,  as  you  know  at  once  when  you 
get  into  a  new  territory,  what  it  is,  and  to 
whom  it  belongs,  by  the  stripes  and  colours. 
These  are  put  upon  every  government  article  to 
which  a  paint-brush  can  be  applied ;  lamp- 
posts, finger-posts,  sentry-boxes,  palings,  bar- 
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ridres,  &c.  I  felt  quite  grieyed  when  we  took 
leave  of  the  Nassau  orange  and  blue  a  few  miles 
before  we  reached  Frankfort,  and  saw  the  well- 
known  colours  give  place  to  the  red  and  white 
of  Hesse.  There  was  a  small  pillar  to  mark 
the  termination  of  the  sway  of  our  Mend  the 
Herzog. 

Besides  the  colours,  there  are  other  badges 
and  insignia  of  the  sovereign  worn  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  give  the  passing  traveller  the  idea 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  their  ruler,  and  showing  they  be- 
long to  him ;  a  sort  of  paternal  and  filial  bond 
that  is  very  interesting,  like  the  faithftd  followers 
of  an  ancient  family,  proud  of  wearing  its  livery 
and  acknowledging  its  sway. 

But  all  this  time  we  kept  anxiously  looking 
out  to  the  right  and  left  for  beauties  and  pro- 
spects that,  alas  !  never  came.  Perhaps  ano- 
ther idea, — shall  I  confess  it  ? — began  to  mingle 
with  our  desires  after  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful of  Wilhelmsbad.  The  fact  was,  that  having 
been  accustomed  for  the  last  six  weeks  to  dine 
at  the  wholesome  hour  of  one,  and  it  being  now 
considerably  past  four,  we  were  all  getting  ex- 
cessively hungry. 
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Man  is  a  creature  of  habit — (the  observation 
is  somewhat  trite) — and  the  appetite  is  a  trou- 
blesome thing  that  seems  to  partake  of  the  same 
nature ;  for  it  comes  when  it  is  accustomed, 
without  the  least  regard  to  circumstance  or  con- 
venience. Not  even,  therefore,  the  promised 
charms  of  the  palace  could  prevent  our  recur- 
ring witli  certain  very  complacent  anticipations 
to  that  part  of  Karl's  description  wherein  he 
dwelt  on  the  perfections  of  the  table-d'hote. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  creeping,  sluggish, 
stagnant  stream,  with  a  crazy  rustic  bridge  over 
it,  and  an  old  dirty  pleasure-boat  decaying  on 
its  green  surface.  Something  like  a  building 
appeared  through  the  ti'ees. 

"  Wilhelmsbad !''  exclaimed  the  valet-de- 
place,  rising  himself  majestically  out  of  the 
nimble  behind,  and  then  re-seating  himself  with 
a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand,  as  though  to  utter 
that  one  important  name  was  enough, — it  left 
him  nothing  more  to  add. 

We  drove  up  to  the  shaky,  dilapidated  old 
house ;  but  at  that  moment  the  beauties  of  the 
Kilrfiirst's  palace  not  being  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts,  the  disappointment  was  not  so  much 
felt 
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A  waiter  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  We  can  dine  here,  can  we  not  ?*'  said 
W . 

"  Nein,  nein,""  ("  no,  no,**)  answered  the 
kellner  witli  a  shake  of  the  head,  ''  not  now. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  had — nichts  zu  be- 
kommen.*' 

"  Nichts! — nothing!!"  yociferated  Karl,  in 
a  tone  of  such  utter  and  lamentable  dismay,  as, 
in  the  energy  of  the  moment,  he  bundled  him- 
self down  off  the  carriage,  that  there  was  no  re- 
sisting it.  We  all  with  one  accord  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughteY. 

They  must  have  thought  us  the  most  good* 
humoured  people  under  the  sun  to  laugh  when 
we  were  told  we  could  not  get  any  dinneri  after 
arriving  tired  and  hungry  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  drive. 

W and  the  valet-de-place  went  to  see 

what  they  could  do  in  this  emergency,  and  we 
sallied  into  the  grounds  to  console  ourselves 
with  tlic  picturesque,  repenting,  however,  hav- 
ing turned  our  backs  upon  Mr,  Berg's  <me 
o*clock  fare  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie* 

Picturesque  there  was  none  in  this  dilapi- 
dated abode  of  former  grandeur.    After  passing 
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through  large,  empty,  cheerless,  forlorn  cham- 
bers, smelling  most  abominably  of  the  pipes 
and  cigars  with  which  the  ^^  beau-monde  of 
Frankfort"  regaled  themselves  therein,  we  came 
to  a  dreary  garden.  In  the  middle  of  a  black- 
ened grass-plot  stood  the  headless,  mutilated 
trunk  of  a  stone  statue,  which  in  by-gone  days 
had  been  a  fountain. 

Altogether  the  place  was  going  completely 
to  ruin,  and  the  only  attraction  it  could  have 
had  for  the  people  we  saw  arriving  in  carriages 
and  sitting  round  the  little  tables  under  the 
trees,  must  have  been  its  affording  facilities  for 
gambling, — a  thing  forbidden  in  Frankfort 

The  mysterious  fascination  which  gives 
to  gambling  its  excitement,  appears  to  me 
to  lie  much  more  deeply  hidden  among  the 
secret  springs  of  human  sympathy  than  many 
may  be  inclined  to  suppose.  The  mere  love 
of  gambling,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  is  a 
melancholy  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  nature  • 
but  life  itself  is  so  full  of  extraordinary  chances 
— chances  which  baffle  all  calculation,  that  the 
study  of  it,  in  a  philosophical  light,  is  sufficient 
to  indicate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of 
some  of  those — 
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'^  Who  Stake  in  London  their  estate 
On  two  small  rattling  bits  of  bone. 
On  lesser  figure  or  on  great." 

from  motives  commonly  believed  to  be  merely 
mercenaiy. 

The  rasserenato  physiognomy  of  the  valet- 
de-place,  as  he  came  out  to  join  us  after  his 
sudden  retreat,  showed  us  that  matters  were  im- 
proving in  the  eating  way.  Indeed,  on  our  re- 
turn to  the  house,  we  found  the  ^^  nichts  ^  of 
the  waiter  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  dinner. 
Sago-soup,  trout,  bouilli,  pudding,  roast  chev- 
reuil  and  cherries,  apricots,  bons-bons,  in  short, 
all  the  regular  succession  of  a  German  dinner, 
with  hock  and  Ingleheimer. 

We  could  not  help  laughing  at  our  adven- 
ture. There  was  something  so  absurd  in  the 
idea  of  our  having  taken  so  much  trouble,  put 
ourselves  out  of  our  way,  lost  a  day  out  of  the 
three  or  four  we  had  to  pass  at  Frankfort,  and 
all  to  come  to  this  miserable  place.  We  four 
looked  so  small  and  so  disconsolate,  seated  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  great,  bare,  forlorn,  empty 
chamber,  that  we  actually  laughed  at  the  melan- 
choly figure  we  made. 

Our  mirth  was  like  the  Irish  tune  which  set 
men,  women,  children,  chairs,  tables,  fire-irons, 
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every  person  and  thing  that  heard  it,  dancing .. 
— ^for  a  peasant  woman  passing  by  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  stopped  to  look  in,  and  joined  in 
the  laugh, — and  a  melancholy-looking  soldier, 
moping  about  under  the  windows,  opened  his 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  wondered,  doubtless,  what 
there  was  in  the  dull,  gloomy  air  of  Wilhelms- 
bad,  that  could  so  inspire  us.  I  am  sure  the 
valet-de-place  inwardly  rejoiced  at  having 
made  us  so  happy,  and  our  ill-timed  merriment 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  future  victims  to  the 
Kikfiirst^s  abode. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  about  the  bridge 
at  Frankfort,  which  accords  with  the  taste  of 
the  Germans,  always  to  introduce  diabolical 
agency  into  their  legends. 

They  say  that  the  builder  engaged  to  have  it 
finished  by  a  certain  day.  The  time  drew 
near^ — it  was  not  nearly  done, — and  in  his  dis- 
tress he  applied  to  the  devil  for  assistance ; 
the  latter  promised  it  on  condition  that  the 
first  living  being  who  should  cross  the  bridge, 
should  be  his.  The  builder  agreed,  and  in 
one  night  the  bridge  was  completed.  The 
devil  now  anxiously  watched  for  his  prize^  but 
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his  ally  out-witted  him, — for  he  contrived  to 
drive  a  cock  over  the  bridge  first,  which  Satan 
in  his  rage  and  disappointment,  instantly  tore 
in  pieces.  A  figure  of  a  cock  now  stands  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  above  is  the 
way  in  which  they  account  for  its  having  been 
placed  there  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Tuimlay  nighty  August  16/A. — If  a  room  in 
a  hotel  could  WTite  its  histor)-,  what  a  very  in- 
teresting one  it  would  be, — wliat  a  series  of 
changes  and  contrasts! 

This  idea  came  into  my  mind  this  evening 
during  a  very  idle  half  hour  which  I  spent  in 
the  window  of  my  own  room,  observing  my 
ncighboiu's.  It  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in 
one  of  four  sides  of  asmaU  hoUow  square,  enclos- 
ing a  paved  court  Down  below  in  this  court, 
are  travelling-carriages  ranged  side  by  side 
with  such  economy  of  space,  that  I  could  not  let 
a  pin  fall  from  tlie  window,  without  its  alight- 
ing on  some  imperial  or  hat-box;  and  all 
round  me,  where  those  rows  of  windows  rise 
one  above  another,  are  lodged,  doubtless,  the 
proprietors  of  many  of  the  carriages. 

I  am  up  so  high  that  I  can  look  down  into 
souie  of  the  rooms.     What  a  variety  there  must 
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be  in  the  situations  and  circumstance  of  their 
different  inmates  !  Some  prosperous,  some  un- 
fortunate ;  the  same  roof  covering  alike  the 
happy  and  the  miserable  ! 

This  evening  I  looked  out  as  a  few  were  at 
their  windows,  while  I  stood  at  mine.  At  the 
right  were  two  Frenchmen,  d*un  certain  age, 
in  little  scarlet  scull-caps,  leaning  on  their 
crossed  arms,  and  discussing  something  with 
all  their  country's  gesticulation.  Music  must 
have  been  the  subject,  for  every  now  and  then 
one  would  interrupt  himself  and  sing  slowly 
and  gravely  a  fragment  of  an  air  or  song,  hold- 
ing his  companion  by  the  button  all  the  time,  to 
fix  his  attention,  and  gazing  up  earnestly  into 
his  face.  The  dumb-show  part  of  this  little 
pantomime  had  a  most  ludicrous  effect. 

At  a  window  on  the  story  below,  a  pretty, 
pensive-looking  girl  was  standing.  Presently 
another  came,  and  putting  her  arm  round  the 
waist  of  the  first,  they  began  to  talk.  I  could 
not  hear  whether  it  was  German  or  English,  but 
it  sounded  very  confidential ;  and  I  could  not 
help  fancying  those  low,  sweet  voices  were 
murmuring  something  at  that  still  hour,  and  in 
the  growing  dusk,  they  might  not  have  com- 

VOL.  I.  p 
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muiiicatecl  so  unresen'cdly  at  another  time  or 
place. 

Opposite,  in  one  of  the  very  top  rooms,  was 
<i  girl  knitting.  She  was  a  meek^  quiet-look- 
ing creature,  and  went  patiently  plodding  on, 
never  raising  her  eyes  from  her  monotonous 
occupation.  I  remarked  her  there  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  dressing — she  doubtless  had 
never  stirred  since ! 

Just  under  her  was  a  room  occupied  by  two 
young  men,  as  mercurial  as  she  was  sedentar}*. 
One  would  come  to  the  window  and  throw 
himself  on  a  couch  with  a  book  in  his  hand ; 
and  tlien  the  other,  creeping  slowly  behind, 
would  either  suddenly  dash  away  the  book,  or 
else  throw  a  handkerchief  over  the  reader's 
face.  The  latter  starting  up  to  avenge  the  in- 
sult, a  general  scramble  and  chase  round  the 
room  ensued,  and  again  they  appeared  breath- 
less, and  laughing,  and  flushed,  at  the  window. 

Sometimes  they  amused  themselves  pelting 
the  ostlers  below  with  crusts  of  bread,  while 
they  kept  out  of  view,  wrapped  up  in  the  cur- 
tain. When  the  missile  rattled  down  upon  the 
man'shat,  he  looked  up  to  find  out  whence  it  had 
descended,  and  then  straightway  another  cnut 
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aJit  into  his  open  mouth.  This  feat  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  but  once,  and  great 
was  the  glee  it  excited.  There  was  no  end  of 
their  Am  and  tricks. 

An  hour  ago,  all  these  windows  were  lit  up, 
and  dim  shadowy  figures  were  flitting  about 
behind  the  blinds.  Now  all  is  dark  except 
one  solitary  chamber  to  the  left,  where  a  mys- 
terious light  is  still  burning.  Perhaps  it  stands 
beside  some  weary  bed  of  pain,  trimmed  by  an 
anxious,  watchful  friend  or  sister.  Now  it 
stirs.  She  may  be  moving  it,  to  try  and  shade 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  invalid  from  the  glare. 
Or,  perhaps,  that  candle  is  shedding  its  mid- 
night beams  on  some  studious  youth,  or  idle 
scribbler  like  myself,  speculating  and  dream- 
ing away  on  paper  instead  of  doing  so  in 
bed. 

That  there  is  suffering  of  some  sort  or  other 
in  the  next  room  to  mine,  is  very  certain.  The 
heavy,  hopeless  sighs  that  have  reached  me 
through  the  thin  partition  since  I  commenced 
writing,  are  grievous  to  listen  to.  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  my  poor  neighbour  ?  He 
is  evidently  some  one  broken  in  spirit. — ^From 
what  cause?     Is  he  suffering  from  his  own 
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fault,  or  from  misfortune  ?  A  ruined  gambler — 
or  a  bereaved  mourner  ?  No  matter — ^he  is  un- 
happy,— and  that  is  enough  to  awake  sym- 
pathy for  his  sufferings.  Last  night  it  was  the 
same  way, — I  heard  him  sighing  his  heart  out 
all  the  time  I  was  undressing.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  person  who  has  just  passed  along 
the  corridor  with  a  light,  bounding,  half  ga- 
loppe  step,  singing  a  lively  air  as  if  his  spirits 
were  almost  too  buoyant  to  be  kept  in  check. 

But  apropos  to  checking,  it  is  high  time  I 
should  arrest  my  garrulous  pen,  the  only  thing 
stirring  now,  I  dare  say,  in  thie  hotel  de  Rus- 
si(».  Even  my  poor  broken-hearted  neigh- 
hour  is  asleep  ;  the  measured  breathing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  having  for  some 
minutes  announced  that  his  sorrows,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  at  last  suspended,  by  Nature's 
kind  restorer. 

()  that  he  may  have  poured  them  out  before 
trim  who  can  bind  up  the  wounded  spirit,  aa 
weU  as  feel  for  its  griefs — ere  he  committed  him- 
self to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Frankfort  to  Fulda — German  roads— Thuringian  forest 

—Eisenach — Luther. 

August  nth, — This  morning  we  left  Frank- 
fart.  As  we  drove  through  the  town  at  six 
o^clock^  I  could  not  avoid  contrasting  its  sleepy 
appearance, — many  of  the  shops  with  their 
eyes  still  fast  closed  up, — with  that  of  Schwal- 
bach  at  the  same  hour.  That  little,  healthy, 
active  place,  seemed  to  be  always  running  races 
with  the  sun  in  the  morning,  trying  which 
should  be  first  up,  and  I  believe  the  village 
generally  won  the  point.  At  Frankfort,  per- 
sons and  things  looked  only  half  awake  at 
the  advanced  hour  of  six.  The  puffs  of 
smoke  rose  drowsily  and  languidly  fi'om  the 
never-failing  tobacco-pipes — few  and  far  be- 
tween  they   were   emitted,    and    slowly  they 
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curled  round  the  sleepy  mouths  and  drooping 
eyes  of  the  smokers. 

German  habits  are  very  early  in  general. 
They  rise  between  four  and  six,  and  are  in  bed 
before  twelve.  At  Cologne,  however,  we  re- 
marked they  were  much  later  at  night,  though 
the  morning  hours  were  the  same.  They  some- 
times sleep  after  dinner,  but  this  seems  by  no 
means  a  universal  or  systematic  practice. 

We  had  now  turned  off  the  beaten  road  of 
English  travellers,  and  were  soon  made  aware 
of  this  by  sundry  trifling  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place,  the  crowds  of  travelling  car- 
riages that  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
road  suddenly  disappeared.  In  the  next,  we 
began  to  be  objects  of  notice  to  the  people  as 
we  passed  along.  This  was  not  the  case  at 
the  other  side  of  Frankfort — ^no  one  thought  of 
looking  at  so  common  a  thing  as  a  party 
of  English  strangers.  Even  the  curiosity  of 
womankind  (that  attribute  which  has  been 
stitched  so  firmly  to  the  petticoat,  that  nothing 
will  now  remove  it)  was  not  to  be  roused.  Not 
a  pair  of  eyes  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
proving  faithless  to  the  knitting-needle.  As 
for  the  dogs,  they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
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as  taking  the  trouble  to  bark  at  us.  If  one  did 
happen  to  look  up,  he  turned  away  his  head 
disappointedly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  O,  only 
some  more  English  trarellers !"  and  coolly 
nestled  down  his  nose  upon  his  fore-paws  again. 

Now  we  were  beginning  to  be  "  rarae  aves," 
and  to  excite  some  commotion  among  dogs, 
boys,  women,  and  even  uncurious  men  !  Wv 
were  stared  at,  and  barked  at,  and  pointed  at, 
until  we  really  began  to  feel  our  own  import- 
ance. 

Gellnhausen  is  a  romantic  town,  with  a  very 
curious  church,  the  three  towers  of  which  are 
quite  crooked,  and  were,  I  believe,  built  so. 
Just  outside  the  town  is  a  rich  vineyard,  slop- 
ing beautifully  down  from  the  road-side  in  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent.  We  had  now 
come  into  a  grape  country,  and  met  occasional 
groups  of  peasant  .girls  with  the  graceful  vine- 
baskets  slung  at  their  backs.  These  bas- 
kets, "  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  were 
now  employed  in  bringing  home  bundles  of 
faggots  from  the  forest. 

Before  reaching  Gellnhausen  we  came  to 
the  first  of  those  lovely  villages  which  oc- 
curred   so    frequently   during  the    drive.     It 
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was  called  Rothenbnrg.  I  thought  I  had  never 
beheld  anything  so  delightful,  so  picturesque, 
so  exactly  coming  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of  rural 
life,  and  rural  habitations.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  thing  one  reads  of,  and  dreams  of,  while 
visions  of  pastoral  scenes, — the  music  of  oaten 
reeds,  and  chalumeaux, — **  sweet  Aubums  '* — 
and  Front's  cottages,  are  all  floating  about 
in  the  brain.  I  never  expected  to  meet  such 
among  the  dull  realities  of  life ;  to  find  those 
"  baseless  fabrics  of  a  dream,"  based  so  solidly 
on  good  substantial  terra  firma.  I  stretched 
my  neck  out  of  the  carriage-window  in  despair 
at  losing  sight  of  Rothenburg ;  but  I  need  not 
have  sent  such  a  longing  look  after  it,  for  it  had 
many  successors  that  equalled,  if  not  surpassed 
it  in  beauty. 

Xhe  next  poste  to  Gellnhausen  was  Saalmiin- 
ster,  before  entering  into  which  place  we  got 
into  the  Bavarian  territor\', — the  colours  white 
and  blue. 

The  costume  of  the  peasants  here  we  re- 
marked as  being  very  pretty,  though  black 
seemed  the  favourite  and  prevailing  colour. 
Many  of  the  women  had  black  petticoats  and 
little  jackets  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  of  coarse 
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cloth  the  some  colour,  edged  with  green.  The 
cap  was  very  peculiar,  small  and  close,  quite 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  with  the  crown-piece  oi 
gold  or  some  bright  colour,  and  an  immense 
bunch  of  broad  black  ribbons  streaming  behind, 
nearly  down  to  the  heels. 

The  men  all  wore  large  cocked-hats,  which 
had  a  strange,  yet  pretty  effect.  A  party  of 
young  boys  at  high  romps  among  some  corn- 
stacks,  amused  us  very  much  ;  their  staid-look- 
ing head-gear,  to  which  we  attach  such  grave 
grandfatherly  ideas,  being  so  little  in  accord- 
ance with  their  age  and  wild  frolics. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  the  eye  to  see  the 
cows  here  harnessed  separately  under  the  carts. 
The  one  long  yoke  of  wood  across  the  forehead, 
to  which  both  poor  heads  were  iinnly  strapped 
in  Nassau,  used  always  to  give  me  a  painful 
feeling.  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  the  poor  animals  were  suffering  from  being 
pinioned  thus,  as  of  all  miseries  that  of  having 
the  head  pent  in  a  vice  must  be  the  greatest.  1 
quite  enjoyed  looking  at  the  first  cow  I  saw 
luxuriously  tossing  hers  about,  with  the  power 
of  stooping  down  if  she  chose.  A  poor  Nassau 
cow  could  not  so  much  as  drive  away  a  fly 
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biting  her  leg,  without  dragging  down  her  com- 
panion with  her,  and  the  heavy  wooden  beani 
to  boot. 

We  stopped  at  Schluchtem  at  a  very  modest- 
lc»oking  little  inn,  and  asked  rather  doubtingly 
whether  they  could  give  us  anything  to  eat 
The  pretty  handmaiden,  who  let  down  the  car- 
riage steps,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
though  things  looked  rather  unpromising, 
(her  smiling  face,  however,  not  included,)  we 
went  in. 

After  a  very  short  delay,  part  of  wliich  was 
spent  in  examining  the  primitive  little  village, 
and  part  in  throwing  down  crusts  of  bread  from 
the  inn  window,  to  a  sedate-looking  raven,  who 
was  hopping  up  and  down  the  steps,  the  dam- 
sel appeared  with  a  bowl  of  smoking  eyer  suppe 
(egg  soup.)  This  was  followed  by  an  exceUent 
dinner,  ending  in  bonbons  and  fruit.  It  was 
rather  unexpected,  coming  from  a  little  humble 
village  kitchen,  whence  in  England  the  utmost 
that  could  have  been  looked  for  would  be  a 
tough  mutton-chop. 

I  question,  however,  whether  the  dainties 
were  half  as  acceptable  to  us,  as  our  cnifits  were 
to  our  friend  the  raven.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  very 
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thin,  and  looked  in  his  suit  of  rusty  black  like 
a  decayed  gentleman,  who  had  seen  better 
days.  The  way  in  which  he  eyed  the  descend- 
ing crusts,  darting  at  them  with  outspread 
wings  and  catching  them  in  his  bill  before  they 
reached  the  ground,  showed  he  was  very 
hungry. 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the 
German  roads — you  bowl  along  them  as  luxu- 
riously as  on  the  most  carefuUy  kept  avenue 
in  an  English  country  seat.  Through  Hesse 
we  were  struck  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  road  being  a  dark  grey  colour,  while  the 
surrounding  country  was  of  a  bright  red  sand- 
stone, and  the  earth  of  the  same  rosy  hue. 
The  roads  looked  like  black  streaks  drawn 
th|[ough  the  land  in  every  direction.  On  in- 
quiry we  found  the  material  of  the  latter  to  be 
basalt,  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  used  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  road  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts,  and  piles  of  stones  distant  from  each 
other  between  ten  and  twenty  yards,  are  allot- 
ted to  each  divison.  Sometimes  there  are  fiftv 
piles  in  one  of  these  compartments. 
-  Each  pile  is  about  six  feet  long,  two  and  a- 
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half  highy  and  two  and  a-half  wide :  on  a  flat 
Ktoue  in  the  centre  is  painted  the  number  of  the 
pile.  The  measure  is  exactly  the  same  through- 
(iut,  and  the  labourers  are  paid  sixteen  gros- 
chen  (two  shillings)  a  heap  for  breaking  them. 
This  is  good  payment,  and  very  luxurious  gen- 
tlemen moreover  are  these  said  stone-breakers. 
All  along  the  roads,  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
they  work,  generally  speaking,  behind  a  sort  of 
rude  screen  made  of  straw,  or  of  interwoven 
branches  of  trees  with  the  leaves  on.  Their 
faces  are  fortified  with  large  spectacles  made  of 
iine  wire-w^ork,  or  else  a  kind  of  half-fencing 
mask  that  comes  down  over  the  nose  with  a 
comical  harlequin-like  expression.  In  Prussia 
tliey  have  in  front  of  their  hats  a  brass  plate 
with  a  black  eagle  upon  it 

Their  implements  appeared  to  me  more  con- 
venient than  those  used  at  home.  Instead  of  the 
heavy,  short-handled  £nglish  stone-hammer, 
these  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long,  tough, 
clastic  stick  fi'om  tlie  forest  They  must  require 
less  efibrt  to  use  from  this  springing  handle, 
and  the  blow  that  descends  fix)m  it  upon  a  block 
of  basalt,  shivers  it  into  many  pieces. 

The  roads  are  covered  with  people  breaking, 
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scrapings  and  levelling.  In  shorty  eyerjrthing 
connected  with  them  is  so  well  attended  to 
that  the  whole  arrangements  are  such  as  would 
please  the  eye  and  rejoice  the  heart  of  a 
M^Adam. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived 
at  the  cheerful  little  town  of  Fulda,  where 
we  were  to  sleep.  Here  we  found  one  of  the 
nicest  little  inns  we  had  yet  met  with,  kept 
by  the  most  civil,  good-hearted  people  ima- 
ginable. 

Generally,  the  first  operation  on  entering  the 
salon  of  a  German  gasthaus  is  to  proceed 
straight  to  the  window,  unfasten  the  bolts, 
throw  open  the  casements,  and  so  obtain  in- 
gress for  the  firesh  air,  and  egress  for  your  own 
head  out  of  the  hateful  cigar  and  tobacco  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room.  But  at  the  pretty  Hotel 
del  Poste  at  Fulda,  no  such  preliminary  to 
breathing  was  necessary.  The  firagrant  per- 
fume of  roses  and  mignonette  greeted  us  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  the  salon  we  found  vases  of  firesh 
flowers  on  every  shelf  and  table. 

It  was  quite  a  little  baby-house,  so  neatly 
arranged  and  so  perfectly  clean.  Several  pieces 
of  ornamental  china,  and  various  knick-knacks 
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were  about  the  room  :  amongst  others  a  bust  of 
the  Regent  of  Hesse  under  a  glass-case.  It 
was  taken  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  is  very  handsome.  There  were  also  several 
engravings  of  other  branches  of  the  same  family 
— proofs — forgive  the  pun — of  our  host^s  attach- 
ment. 

While  we  examined  these,  our  tall  lanky 
waiter,  whose  face  seemed  made  for  smiling  and 
his  figure  for  bowing,  was  decking  the  tea-table 
with  the  whitest  of  cloths,  the  tenderest  of 
piqued  partridges,  and  the  most  delicate  of  rolls, 
rusks,  and  all  the  varieties  of  German  bread.  It 
all  looked  very  inviting,  and  after  paying  our 
devoirs  to  it,  and  finding  everything  as  good  as 
it  looked,  we  repaired  to  our  fairy  bedrooms, 
which  were  as  neat  and  as  comfortable  as  the 
rest  of  the  little  establishment 

Next  morning  we  left  the  smiling  town,  pass- 
ing by  the  palace,  and  well-kept  public  walks. 
Immediately  outside  Fulda  is  the  convent  of 
Frauenberg,  a  striking  object  standing  boldly 
on  the  smnmit  of  a  wooded  hill.  There  was  a 
row  of  little  windows  fix)nting  the  road,  with 
the  casements  all  open.  I  could  not  help  look- 
ing up  to  them  with  a  sort  of  expectation  of 
seeing  a  pale-faced  nun  in  her  fillet  and  veQ 
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peeping  out.  The  sisters  have  a  lovely  spot 
for  their  prayers  and  meditations.  The  beauti- 
ful works  of  the  great  Creator,  to  whom  they 
liave  devoted  their  lives,  are  spread  in  rich 
profusion  beneath  and  around  their  abode. 
The  country  about  here  is  very  pretty, — wooded 
hills  succeeding  each  other,  each  with  a  con- 
vent or  church  peeping  out  of  the  trees  at  the 
highest  point,  being  the  principal  features. 

We  were  struck  with  the  graceftd  shape  and 
beautiful  colour  of  a  sort  of  high  pail  for  water, 
carried  by  the  peasants  on  their  backs : — they 
were  all  of  that  fresh  perfect  whiteness,  which 
belongs  to  wood  only,  before  it  has  been  used, 
and  must  have  been  made  of  maple,  otherwise 
even  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  with  which 
they  were  kept  could  not  have  preserved  the 
colour. 

While  we  were  on  the  travelled  roads,  we 
were  frequently  teased  with  stopping  to  change 
horses  with  some  carriage  going  the  contrary 
way,  in  order  to  save  messieurs  les  postilions 
the  trouble  of  retracing  their  steps  when  their 
task  of  driving  was  over.  Now  this  additional 
delay  in  the  slowness  of  German  posting  was 
more  rare.     Once  or  twice  a  diligence  brought 
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US  to  a  dead  halt,  and  our  poor  horses  were 
then  sufferers,  having  to  exchange  a  compara- 
tively light  carriage  and  five  travellers,  for  the 
great,  heavy,  crowded,  lumbering  machine. 

Yesterday  morning,  coming  out  of  Gellnhau- 
sen,  we  made  a  droll  exchange,  not  of  horses, 
but  of  drivers-  In  going  slowly  up  a  long  hill, 
I  saw  the  postilion  run  suddenly  fom^ard,  de- 
spoil himself  in  a  moment  of  coat,  hat,  horn, 
and  whip,  fling  these  habiliments  over  a  booted 
and  spurred  man  standing  by  the  road  side, 
who  jumped  up  in  his  place,  without  the  saga- 
cious leaders  pausing  an  instant,  and  away  we 
went,  driven  by  the  same  clothes  but  a  different 
man.  I  suppose  there  had  been  some  previous 
arrangement  between  them,  but  the  effect  of 
this  little  pantomime  was  very  comical. 

After  passing  through  Hunefeld  and  Buttlar, 
both  tolerably  large  towns,  we  reached  Vach 
towards  evening.  The  scenery  until  now  and 
on  the  previous  day,  very  much  resembled  that 
in  the  prettiest  parts  of  England — ^rich,  planted, 
and  park-like.  However,  there  were  sundry 
little  traits  and  characteristics  to  remind  us  that 
we  were  not  in  John  Bull's  country,  but  in  that 
of  his  Saxon  ancestors. 
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A  peasant  girl  with  her  long,  flowing  black 
ribbons,  and  picturesque  water-pail  at  her 
back; — two  storks  marching  gravely  over  a 
stubble-field ; — a  man  breaking  stones  and  puf- 
fing away  at  the  same  time  from  a  long  china 
pipe ; — a  group  of  little  boys  running  beside 
the  carriage  singing  a  wild  air  in  parts ; — others 
holding  up  tiny  baskets  full  of  forest  rasp- 
berries, — aU  these  and  many  more,  were  not 
symptoms  of  England. 

The  villages,  too — but  what  shall  I  say  about 
them  ?  A  Thuringian  village  is  indescribable 
— at  least  by  me.  I  should  only  mar  the  beauty 
I  wished  to  extol.  True  I  might  sketch  a  few 
of  the  leading  features ; — I  might  tr}-  to  describe 
Uiose  wooden  cottages  clustered  together  in 
such  beautiful  confusion,  their  high-tiled  roofs 
peeping  up  among  the  vines,  on  the  heights, 
and  down  in  the  little  valleys  in  places  where 
you  least  expected  them.  The  church,  too, 
with  its  venerable  tower  and  belfry,  I  might  de- 
scribe, perched  on  the  highest  and  wildest  spot 
of  the  irregular  surface,  the  little  steep,  well- 
trod  path  winding  up  to  it  through  trees  and 
rocky  gardens.  The  narrow  street,  witli  the 
long  Prout-like  draperies  of  cloth  hanging  from 
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the  topmost  windows,  or  skeins  of  bright- 
coloured  worsted  of  the  same  home  manufac- 
ture. The  cottage  covered  with  wooden  tiles ; 
— the  glancing  casements  with  their  sexagonal 
panes ; — the  rude  shelf  outside  each  window, 
filled  with  flower-pots,  scarlet  geranium,  car- 
nation, and  the  gorgeous  hydrangia,  and  sing- 
ing birds  in  their  wicker  cages  suspended 
among  the  flowers ; — the  walls  painted  with 
bright  colours  in  fantastic  patterns,  grotesque 
animals  and  figures  ;  the  holy  inscription  over 
the  door,  in  three  or  four  uncouth  but  ex- 
pressive lines,  invoking  for  the  building  pro- 
tection fi"om  on  high.  The  shelf  beside  the 
porch  filled  with  shining  crockery-ware,  or  a 
tempting  display  of  those  turban-shaped  loaves 
and  rolls  that  are  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the 
taste.  The  little  gardens,  with  their  store  of 
purple  plums,  and  walnut-trees,  and  scarlet 
kidnev-beans, — the  bee-hives  in  the  shade,  the 
rustic  seat,  the  picturesque  piles  of  wood  for 
the  winter  fire,  and  the  little  draw-well.  The  old 
woman  spinning  on  the  high  steps  outside  the 
door, — the  children  climbing  up  and  down  the 
wooden  balconies, — the  groups  of  laughing  girls 
plying  their  knitting  needles  or  winding  worsted 
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skeins,  or  training  the  straggling  vines  in  the 
gardens.  All  these  I  might  describe,  and  they 
would  in  days  to  come  recal,  as  I  glanced  over 
the  page,  the  enchanting  scenes  with  which 
they  are  connected,  to  mind  and  memory ;  I 
should  feel  the  charm,  and  be  transported  once 
more  in  imagination  among  those  delightful 
scenes ;  but  to  others, — to  those  whom  I  so  wish 
to  make  sharers  with  myself  in  the  pleasure, — 
I  cannot,  alas !  impart  it. 

The  scenery  between  Vach  and  Eisenach  is 
magnificent,  and  thoroughly  German  in  its  cha- 
racter. Shortly  after  leaving  the  former  town, 
the  road  plunges  into  the  Thuringian  forest,  and 
at  every  mile  it  increases  in  interest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  its 
windings ;  sometimes  along  the  edge  of  «teep 
precipices,  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  forming  a 
thick  leafy  carpet  below,  while  towering  high 
over  our  heads  on  the  opposite  side  rose  per- 
pendicular masses  of  rock  and  mountain, — the 
stately  fir  and  graceftd  birch  springing  up 
straight  firom  the  very  topmost  edge  of  the  bare, 
red  rock.  The  road  was  bordered  with  hedges 
of  dark  fir,  while  all  around,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  spread  the  "  eternal  forests." 
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There  was  a  surpassing  grandeur  in  this 
scenery.  Its  features  were  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that  they  overpowered  the  beholder  with  their 
sublimity.  Those  bold,  stupendous  forests  of 
dark  pine,  untrodden  by  human  foot,  the  haunt 
of  the  wolf  and  wild  boar,  into* whose  gloomy 
depths  the  eye  dared  not  penetrate,  inspired  a 
strange  feeling  of  awe,  a  breathless  sense  of 
human  nothingness.  The  mighty  hand  of  the 
Creator  seemed  indeed  peculiarly  present  in 
this  magnificent  region :  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  exclaiming  at  every  step,  "  How  wonder- 
ful are  thy  works ! — in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all ! " 

When  we  reached  the  last  hill  before  entering 
Eisenach,  a  beautiful  object  suddenly  appeared 
in  sight.  It  was  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  and 
on  turning  an  angle  of  tlie  winding  road,  it 
burst  upon  our  view  so  abruptly  and  with  such 
})icturesque  effect,  that  we  all  uttered  a  simul- 
taneous cry  of  admiration,  which  made  the 
postilion  turn  round  on  his  saddle  with  a  most 
satisfied  grin.  Wartburg  is — ^but  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  Eisenach  before  descanting  upon  it. 

We  halted  at  the  Halbe  Mond,  our  quarter 
i'or  the  night,  and  after  dinner  took  a  long  ex- 
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ploring  ramble.  The  little  town,  so  beautifully 
situated,  has  .not  much  in  itself  to  recommend 
it.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  that  having  declined,  Eisenach  has  now  the 
melancholy  marks  and  tokens  of  a  place  that 
**  has  seen  better  days." 

But  it  is  hallowed  by  associations  the  most 
interesting.  Luther,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Germany,  passed  some  of  his  early  years  here, 
and  here  it  was  that  Providence  raised  up  for 
him  the  benefactress  whose  friendship  formed 
so  essential  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
led  to  his  bright  career. 

As  I  walked  down  the  little  street  at  Eise- 
nach, the  youthfiil  sufierings  of  this  devoted 
servant  of  Christ  rose  into  my  memory.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  interesting  child,  his  fea- 
tures already  tinged  with  that  melancholy 
which  clouded  his  early  days,  arriving  at 
his  mother's  relations  in  Eisenach  from  Mag- 
deburg, where  he  had  been  so  harshly  treated 
at  school. 

These  poor  people,  unable  to  support  him 
entirely  at  their  own  expense,  sent  him  into  the 
town  to  earn  a  few  kreutzcrs  by  singing.  In 
this  very  street  perhaps  it  was  that  the  sweet 
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tones  of  his  touching  voice,  as  he  sang  the 
simple  hymns  taught  him  by  hii^  religious  pa- 
rents, won  the  heart  of  Madame  Cotta,  and  de- 
cided her  on  becoming  a  second  mother  to  the 
friendless  boy.  She  had  already  observed  his 
interesting  appearance  and  ardent  devotion  at 
church :  and  now  she  took  him  into  her  house, 
gave  him  a  seat  at  her  table,  provided  him  with 
books,  and  fostered  those  talents  for  poetry  and 
music  he  so  eminently  possessed,  and  to  which 
his  devout  and  enthusiastic  disposition  so 
strongly  inclined  him. 

Luther's  progress  in  learning  was  very  rapid. 
His  zeal  and  diligence  were  unwearied,  and  his 
piety  decided  even  at  this  early  age.  He  began 
every  imdertaking  with  earnest  prayer,  and  his 
motto  was — '*  Whatever  is  devoutly  prayed  for 
is  half  studied/'  His  father  wished  him  to  be- 
come a  lawyer ;  and  so  well  had  he  improved 
tlie  advantages  procured  for  him  by  Madame 
Cotta,  that  he  was  fit  for  the  university  at  £r- 
furth  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  two  years  after 
he  went  there  was  made  a  professor. 

Erfurth  was  the  scene  of  that  event  which 
changed  so  completely  the  current  of  Luther's 
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life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
achievements.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to 
Eisenach  for  the  present,  and  leave  the 
occurrences  of  Erfurth  until  we  arrive  at  the 
place. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Wartburg — Luther's  confinement  there — Lewis  and 
£lizabeth — ^Albert  and  Margaret — Frederick  of  the 
bitten  cheek — The  Monk  and  Nun  of  Madlestein— 
Gotha— A  dinner  eaten  by  guests  for  whom  it  was 
not  intended— Luther  at  Erfurth. 

There  is  a  barber  at  the  Halbe  Monde,  who 
might  have  been  a  rival  to  the  "  barber  of  Se- 
ville/' of  musical  and  immortal  memory.  He 
is  a  miiversal  genius,  a  perfect  factotum. 
Waiter,  valet- de-place,  firiseur,  cicerone — he  is 
everything  by  turns  as  the  cnBe  demands ; 
and  having  had  the  honour  of  shaving  Goethe 
twice,  an  honour  of  which  he  is  not  a  little 
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proud,  is  now  a  literary  character^  and  talks  of 
Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  as  familiar  af;quaint- 
ances,  quoting  from  their  works,  and  criticising 
them  most  learnedly.  Of  his  very  intimate 
friend  Goethe  he  tells  never-ending  anecdotes, 
and  describes  bim  as  one  of  the  most  lively 
])ersons  whose  chins  ever  came  under  his  hands. 

Tliis  was  the  man  who  presented  himself  in 
rei)ly  to  W 's  inquiries  for  a  guide  to  Wart- 
burg,  and  a  most  entertaining  one  he  proved. 

Wartburg  is  at  about  an  hour^s  walk  from 
Kisenach.  It  is  a  most  interesting  place,  botli 
from  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  histo* 
rical  associations  connected  with  it. 

Luther  was  for  ten  months  an  inmate,  or 
rather  a  prisoner,  in  this  castle,  and  the  room  he 
occu])ied,  with  his  chair,  table,  desk,  &c.  is 
prescned  in  its  original  state.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  1521,  he  left  Worms,  after  the  memorable 
diet,  diu-ing  which  he  had  made  such  a  bold 
profession  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor, 
Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick,  and  the  whole 
council,  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  been 
excommunicated  and  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  aU  the  threats  hdd  out  to 
him,  Luther  stopped  at  Eisenach  to  pieach, 
and  on  his  journey  thence  to  his  home  at  WiL 
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tenberg,  while  passing  through  the  woods,  was 
waylaid  and  attacked  by  a  body  of  armed  men. 
They  dispersed  his  attendants  and  guide,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to  change  clothes 
with  a  countryman.  They  then  put  him  on  a 
horse,  and  conveyed  him  in  silence  to  the 
Wartburg. 

It  was  some  time  before  Luther  was  aware 
that  ihis  capture  was  by  order  of  his  firiend 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  recourse 
to  it  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  Re- 
formier  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  life. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  kept  a  profound 
secret,  even  from  his  friends — ^he  assumed  the 
dress  of  a  yoimg  nobleman  of  that  period, 
allowing  his  hair  and  mustachios  to  grow,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  Junker  Georg,  ('Squire 
George.) 

While  at  Wartburg,  Luther  never  lost  sight  of 
die  sacred  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked. 
He  commenced  translating  the  Bible  into  Ger- 
man, and  composed  many  treatises  and  works 
on  disputed  points;  among  others  was  one 
against  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father.  The 
severity  of  his  studies  while  here  undermined 
his  health,  and  he  was  tormented  with  the  de- 
sire to  return  to  his  useful  and  honourable 
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avocations  at  Wittenberg.  This  at  length  be- 
came so  strong,  that  he  was  iinable  to  control 
it,  and  accordingly  started  at  midnight  from  the 
castle  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  house  of 
Nicholas  Amsdorf,  his  friend,  and  a  preacher  at 
Wittenberg.  After  remaining  here  several  days 
he  returned  to  Wartbiu-g. 

Luther  had  resumed  his  studies,  and  was 
tranquilly  pursuing  them  in  his  retirement, 
when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  imprudent 
and  fanatical  zeal  of  Dr.  Carlstadt  Tlie  latter 
not  content  with  the  gradual  but  sure  improve- 
ments tliat  were  taking  place  in  the  church  at 
Wittenberg,  had  abused  the  christian  libert}' 
preached  by  Luthelr.  In  his  ill-regulated  en- 
thusiasm he  had  forced  his  way  into  the 
churches,  thrown  down  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  given  offence  to  all  parties. 

At  these  tidings  the  ardent  mind  of  the  Re- 
former could  brook  no  longer  restraint.  No 
commands  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
no  prospect  of  danger  to  himself,  could  withhold 
him  from  the  performance  of  what  he  consi- 
dered his  duty.  He  wrote  to  Frederic  exjdaia- 
ing  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  set  out  alone  «i 
horseback  for  Wittenberg,  and  preached  then; 
for  eight  successive  days  with  such  eloquence 
and  authority,  that  he  silenced  all  disturbances 
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among  the  people,  and  awed  even  his  enemies 
by  his  greatness  of  mind  and  courage. 

In  the  year  1817,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
students  assembled  at  Wartburg  from  Vienna 
and  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  held  a  fete  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  They 
marched  up  in  solemn  procession  to  the  chapel 
where  Luther  preached,  dined  at  the  Rittersaal, 
and  separated  without  any  excess. 

Wartburg  was  at  different  times  the  abode  of 
several  interesting  characters,  and  the  annals 
that  are  preserved  of  the  casUe,  and  which 
reach  rery  far  back,  are  most  curious  and 
amusing  documents.  Among  them  are  records 
of  the  life  of  a  very  remarkable  woman,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lewis  VI.,  who 
lived  here  about  the  year  1216.  She  was  the 
foundress  of  an  hospital  at  Eisenach,  and  seve- 
ral other  charitable  institutions. 

The  account  of  the  early  attachment  of  Lewis 
and  Elizabeth  is  very  interesting.  They  were 
brought  up  together  in  this  beautiful  spot, 
and  loved  each  other  from  childhood; — the 
sufferings  of  the  gentle  Elizabeth,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  being  of  a  peculiarly  aiSectionate  and 
sensitive  nature,  when  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  Wartburg, — the  anxiety 
with  which  she  watched  his  returning  footsteps 
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through  the  woods  from  the  castle  turret,  are 
very  louchingly  described.  When  Elizabeth 
was  fourteen,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  there  were  public  rejoicings  at 
Kisenach  on  the  occasion. 

Tills  princess  was  a  strict  Catholicy  and  re- 
markable for  her  piety.  Her  life  was  a  tissue 
of  good  deeds,  and  her  humility,  kindness,  cha- 
rity, and  self-denial,  make  her  a  bright  example 
of  all  the  christian  virtues.  She  visited  the 
poor,  inquired  into  their  wants,  and  relieved 
them  uith  her  own  hands.  Her  memory  is 
still  adored  at  Eisenach,  and  the  public  build- 
ings she  erected  for  the  sick  and  infirm  are 
the  most  touching  and  appropriate  monu- 
ment that  could  have  been  raised  to  perpe- 
tuate it. 

Lewis  made  no  objection  to  the  large  sums 
of  money  laid  out  by  his  wife  in  her  charities  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  he  constantly  provided 
her  with  fresh  supplies.  Their  love  was  un- 
broken, and  the  only  cause  oC  difference  be- 
tween them  was  what  the  tenderness  of  Lewis 
made  him  consider  his  wife's  over-strictness 
with  herself.  The  tenets  of  her  religion,  which 
make  happiness  in  the  next  world  to  depend  in 
a  great  degree  on  sufferings  in  this,  induced  her 
to  undergo  severe  voluntary  inflictions.    She 
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appoiBted  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  to  arouse 
ber  firom  her  bed  every  night,  that  she  might 
perform  her  penances  and  spend  some  time  in 
prayer.  When  reproached  by  Lewis  for  this, 
her  reply  was,  that  she  should  be  too  happy 
without  some  discipline  of  the  kind. 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  spoil  so  endearing 
a  picture  of  love,  and  confidence,  and  domestic 
happiness.  However,  as  the  last  part  of  the 
story  includes  a  miracle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  are  as  fabulous  as 
the  marvel  itself.  The  history  goes  on  to  relate, 
that  the  time  came  at  last  when  Lewis  no  longer 
looked  kindly  on  his  Elizabeth.  He  listened  to 
the  representations  of  evil  persons  against  her, 


t< 


For  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truths" 


and  they  persuaded  him  that  she  squandered 
his  property  and  wasted  it  on  unworthy  ob- 
jects. 

One  day,  as  he  was  ascending  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  he  met  his  wife  coming  down  through 
the  forest  with  a  basket  of  provisions  she  wa£ 
taking  to  a  sick  man,  on  her  arm.  He  seized 
her  roughly,  and  demanded,  in  no  very  gentle 
voice,  what  were  its  contents.  Elizabeth  was 
teirifiedat  the  angry  tone  and  manner  of  her 
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husband,  and  scarcclj  knowing  what  she  said, 
faltered  out,  *^  blumcn/*  (flowers.)  Lewis  tore 
open  the  basket,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  both, 
found  it  full  of  flowers,  as  she  had  said. 

There  are  three  little  difficulties  in  this  story. 
First,  that  so  pious  a  person  as  Elizabeth 
should  have  uttered  a  falsehood  even  tmder  the 
influence  of  conjugal  fear;  second,  Uiat  so 
kind  a  husband  as  Lewis,  should  have  acted 
the  t}Tant  towards  his  gentle  wife ;  and  third, 
that  broths  and  jellies  should  hare  been  sud- 
denly transformed  into  roses  and  lilies.  I  trust, 
tlicrefore,  that  this  part  of  the  tradition  carries 
its  ovni  refutation  along  with  it. 

Tlie  Princess  Elizabeth  was  canonized  in 
123  L  One  of  the  finest  gothic  churches  in 
Germany  was  erected  to  her  honour  at  Mar- 
burg, in  Hesse  Casscl,  and  bears  her  name, — 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  It  was  begun  in 
235,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  gothic  style  of  architecture 
extant.  In  Uic  transept  is  a  small  chapel,  ela- 
borately ornamented,  called  the  chapel  of  St. 
Elizabetli.  It  contains  a  carved  representation 
of  the  saint  reclining  on  her  coffin,  surrounded 
by  the  objects  of  her  bounty, — the  maimed  and 
the  sick, — while  Christ  from  above  extends  his 
hands  to  receive  her  into  heaven.     The  stone 
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floor  of  thii  chapel  is  worn  hollow  in  many 
places  by  the  knees  of  the  pilgrims  who  resort 
yearly  to  the  shrine. 

In  1270,  Wartburg  was  inhabited  by  the 
Landgrave    Albert    and    his    wife    Margaret 
Their  private  history  is  very  different  indeed 
from  that  just  related ;  for  Margaret,  though  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  princess,  soon  lost  the 
love  of  the  Landgrave.    His  affections  were 
seduced  from  her  by  one  of  her  own  ladies  of 
honour,  Cunegonda  of  Eisenberg.    This  artful 
and  wicked  woman,  not  content  with  this  in- 
jury, conspired  against  the  life  of  Margaret   It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  win  the  con- 
sent of  Albert  to  her  nefarious  design ;  but  at 
length,  so  great  was  her  influence  over  him, 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  aid  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  innocent  wife.     They  bribed  a  man 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  a  watchman  and 
donkey-driver,  who  daily  brought  wood,  water, 
and  other  necessaries  to  the  castle,  to  be  of  the 
plot.     Albert  and  Cunegonda  instructed  this 
man  to  disguise  himself  as  an  evil  spirit,  and 
strangle  Margaret  in  her  bed,  by  which  meanp 
they  hoped  her  death  would  be  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  cause. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  watchman  ap- 
proached the  sleeping  chamber  of  the  Land- 

B  5 
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gravine.  When  he  entered,  bo  became  sud- 
denly seized  witli  a  fceling  of  awe,  which  kept 
him  standing  motionless  at  the  door,  unable  to 
advance  or  disturb  the  unconscious  sleeper. 
The  noise,  however,  awoke  Margaret  —  she 
raised  herself  up  and  inquired  who  was  there — 
when  the  man,  completely  overcome  by  her 
beauty,  her  innocence,  and  dignity  of  manner, 
fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed  aU. 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  Landgravine's 
apartment  roused  Schenk,  her  haus-hofineister, 
(chamberlain,)  who  slept  in  an  ac^oining  room. 
He  rushed  in,  in  alarm,  and  great  was  his 
dismay  on  learning  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened his  beloved  mistress.  He  called  together 
the  few  in  tlie  castle  who  were  attached  to  her 
fortimes,  and  after  an  anxious  debate  among 
these  devoted  friends,  instant  flight  was  de- 
cided on. 

The  unhappy  Landgravine  had  now  to  take 
a  last  leave  of  her  children.  Margaret  was  the 
tendercst  of  motliers,  and  she  could  not  teu* 
herself  away  irom  these,  the  only  objects 
that  were  dear  tr)  her  in  the  world,  without 
heart-rending  pangs.  She  embraced  them 
over  and  over  again, — she  clasi>ed  them  to 
her  bosom, — she  clung  to  them  with  an  an- 
guish that  no  eflbrts  could  assuage.    But  when 
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she  came  to  take  leave  of  Friedrich,  her  best 
beloved — a  boy  of  nearly  twelve  yearg*  old,  and 
the  second  son, — ^the  agony  of  bidding  him  an 
eternal  farewell,  nearly  bereft  her  of  her  senses; 
— ^in  a  parox3r8m  of  love  and  despair,  she  bit 
his  cheek  while  giving  him  the  last,  long,  firantic 
embrace. 

Friedrich  ever  after  retained  the  mark  6(  his 
wretched  mother's  frenzied  affection.  He  went 
by  the  name  of  *^  Friedrich  derGebissene,"  (the 
bitten  one,)  and  his  portrait  is  at  Wartbnrg, 
distinguished  by  the  scar  on  his  cheek.* 

When  Margaret  fled  from  Wartburg,  she 
took  refiige  in  the  lowly  dwelling  of  the  poor 
watchman, — who  proved  her  most  daring  and 
devoted  friend.  She  afterwards  succeeded  in 
reaching,  on  foot,  the  ^chloss  Craynburg,  and 
finally  arrived  safely  at  Frankfort,  where  she 
was  received  by  some  of  her  noble  relatives. 

The  unhappy  lady,  however,  did  not  long  re- 
quire their  protection ;  for,  exhausted  by  her 
sufferings  of  mind  and  body,  she  expired  at 
Frankfort  in  two  months  afl«r  reacliing  it. 

*  This  Frederick  der  Gebissene  appears  to  h^ve 
been  an  important  personage  in  German  history.  We 
afterwards  heard  of  his  feats^  and  saw  portraits  of 
him^  (always  with  the  scarred  cheeky)  in  several  places. 
His  grave  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  aisle  of  the 
Gothic  church  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden. 
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Neax  Wartburg  is  a  singular  stonoi  named 
the  Madlestein,  to  which  a  legend  is  attached, 
that  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Wieland's 
poems.  It  is  called  ^^  Die  Nonne  und  Monch 
von  Madlestein,"  and  records  the  history  of 
Sextus  and  Cliirche^  a  nun  and  monk  of  two 
neiglibouring  convents.  This  pair  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  near  the  precincts  of  the  mo- 
nastery— they  were  boUi  young  and  thought- 
less, and  deficient,  too,  it  seems,  as  to  memory ; 
for  tlicy  quite  forgot  their  respective  vocations 
in  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  society.  The 
legend  relates,  that  to  punish  them  for  this  un- 
fortunate piece  of  forgetfulness,  they  were  one 
day  turned  into  the  stone  called  the  Madlestein. 
It  is  a  solid  block  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
bears  some  resemblance  to  two  human  figures. 

On  our  way  down  stairs  next  morning  from 
our  rooms  to  the  carriage,  we  observed  a  col- 
lection of  odd-looking  things  lying  in  a  recess; 
one  of  the  i)eople  of  the  hotel,  seeing  us  look- 
ing towards  tliem,  said,  ^^  These  are  for  sale ; 
perhaps  you  would  like  some."  They  were 
apparently  fir-brauches  from  the  forest,  about  a 
yard  long,  twisted  and  gnarled  into  fantastic 
shapes,  having  the  bark  on,  and  each  knot  and 
angle  fashioned  into  the  likeness  of  some  gro- 
tesque aniniul.     We  thought  at  first  they  might 
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be  hunting-homs,  or  whistteft,  oir  some  'such 
appendage  of  sylvan  sport ;  but  the  man  de- 
cided the  difficulty  by  applying  one  to  his  Kps, 
with  a  certain  significant,  not-to-be-mistaken 
gesture,  which  showed  us  at  once  what  they 
were.  They  were  pipes  indeed,  but]  destined 
to  emit  smokey  not  sound. 

As  we  drove  out  of  the  town,  we  remarked 
an  appearance  of  poverty  in  the  people  rarely 
visible  in  German  towns  or  villages.  Many  of 
the  peasants  were  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

This  is  very  seldom  the  case :  indeed,  the 
wonder  is  how  a  want  of  the  last-mentioned 
article  should  by  any  possibility  occur.  I  am 
often  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  feet  enough  can 
erer  be  found  to  wear  all  the  stockings  that 
employ  the  ceaseless  knitting-needles  of  every 
female,  high  and  low,  in  Germany,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  firuits  of  the  men's  industry  in  this 
way. 

Whatever  w^ere  their  privations,  the  people 
of  Eisenach  seemed  to  bear  them  most  philo- 
sophically, for  I  never  saw  a  more  contented- 
looking,  placid  race. 

A  German  has  a  never-failing  consoler,  a 
friend  constant  alike  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, who  soothes  his  sorrows  and  shares  his 
joys.     Companionship  the  warmest,  the  closest, 
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the  most  endeared,  subsists  betWBen  theniy  and 
it  continues  through  sickness,  poverty,  and  age. 
This  friend,  tliis  companion  is  a — ^pipe.  I 
hope  no  one  imagined  I  was  going  to  write  any 
other  little  monosyllable,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters  in  it 

While  most  of  the  male  population  of  Eise- 
nach were  employed  in  smoking,  the  females 
were  gathered  roimd  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  little  town, — and  a  most  picturesque  group 
they  formed.  The  village  fountain  is  gene- 
rally the  place  for  seeing  costume,  and  here,  be- 
sides tlie  graceful  figures  and  attitudes  of  the 
blooming  maidens,  the  water-pails  they  earned 
excited  admiraticm.  These  were  of  the  most 
elegant  forms,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
maplo-wood  contrasted  with  the  strap  of  black 
leather  that  fastened  them  across  the  shoulders, 
and  the  black  hoops  with  which  they  were 
bound,  made  them  objects  of  no  small  interest 
in  the  picture. 

The  scenery  after  leaving  the  town  was  of  the 
same  majestic  character  with  that  beyond  the 
Wartburg,  and,  as  on  the  day  before,  its  wild 
sublimity  filled  us  with  sensations  of  awe  and 
admiration,  that  kept  us  silent  merely  because 
we  were  really  at  a  loss  how  to  express  or  com- 
municate them. 
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It  is  a  strange  thingy-^ut  I  dare  say  every 
one  has  felt  it  more  or  less,— the  sensation  of 
pain  that  always  accompanies  moments  of  the 
highest  mental  enjoyment  One  is  almiosi 
tempted  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  world  as  completely  unmixed  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  when  passing  through  a  beautiful 
country,  amid  scenes  that  excite  rapturous  feel* 
ings  of  admiration  and  delight,  that  this  idea  is 
peculiarly  present. 

One  cause  of  the  drawback, — a  very  common 
and  evident  one, — is,  of  course,  the  feeling 
that  the  pleasure,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  so 
evanescent.  But  there  is  another  which  has  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  iuture.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  explain  it,  but  I  never  can  find  myself  in  any 
sublime  scenery,  or  pass  through  one  of  those 
exquisitely  picturesque  Thunngian  villages, 
without  being  oppressed  in  some  degree  by  it 
I  feel  that  my  mind  is  too  small,  too  limited  to 
take  in  so  much  beauty  ;  I  fancy  I  do  not  enjoy 
or  appreciate  it  half  as  much  as  it  deserves. 
Those  Prout-like  cottages — those  groups  of 
picturesque  peasants — those  magnificent  ex^ 
pauses  of  forest  that  follow  each  other  in  sueh 
bright  and  rapid  succession  ;  I  long  to  be  able 
to  widen  mind  and  memory  so  as  to  make  them 
contain  ever^^thing,  and  give  all  a  permanent 
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resting-place.  The  more  keen  the  enjoyment, 
so  much  the  more  painfully  does  the  feeling  in- 
trude, that  such  moments,  and  such  scenes,  and 
such  impressions,  must  vanish  to  make  way  for 
others.  All  cannot  be  retained  together ;  the 
boimds  arc  too  narrow;  and  as  one  wave 
washes  away  that  which  has  gone  before  it, 
and  is  in  its  turn  swallowed  up  by  the  next,  so 
oiur  best  and  brightest  joys  are  literally  ^^  writ 
in  water." 

All  this  would  be  very  sad,  were  we  not  able 
to  look  for^vard  to  a  better  state  of  things,  when 
we  shall  cease  to  be  the  limited,  imperfect  crea- 
tures we  are  now — 

'^  Our  senses  narrow  and  our  reason  frail." 

God  has  not  given  us  such  fine  perceptions 
to  baffle  and  dissatisfy  us  with  our  powers  of 
enjopnent.  No.  He  is  too  wise,  too  g^ood 
for  that.  He  allows  us  to  feel  what  we  might 
be,  and  what  we  cannot  be,  to  give  us  a  long- 
ing after  that  perfection  of  happiness  which 
he  has  in  store  for  us. 

The  country  about  Gotha  is  flat ;  so  that  the 
town  is  visible  for  some  miles  before  you  reach 
it.  llic  effect  at  a  little  distance  is  peculiar, 
the  palace  being   so  exceedingly  dispropor- 
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Uonate  in  size  to  the  town,  that  the  latter  looks 
like  a  large  Tillage  clustered  ronnd  this  pronn- 
nent  object.  The  Duke  passes  his  winters  in 
this  palace.  It  is  an  irregular  pile,  flanked 
with  towers  differing  one  from  the  other,  and 
i^pears  from  the  road  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary nmuber  of  small  windows  in  rows  one 
above  the  other. 

This  palace  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  occur* 
rence  during  the  campaign  of  1757,  described 
by  Archenholz  in  his  **  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years^  War."  Before  the  decisive  battle  of 
Rossbach,  Gotha  had  been  chosen  by  the 
French  as  a  luxurious  retreat  where  the  general 
and  the  elite  of  the  army  might  recruit  them- 
selves after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  To 
this  Capua,  Soubise,  the  general-in-chief,  with 
his  staff  and  about  8,000  men,  repaired ;  and 
great  preparations  were  made  at  the  ducal  court 
to  receive  the  guests  in  due  form. 

It  was  just  dinner  time: — ^a  splendid  banquet 
had  been  ordered,  the  tables  were  abeady 
spread,  the  company  about  to  seat  themselves, 
when,  lo!  tidings  arrived  that  Seidlitz,  the 
Prussian  general,  had  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  gates  with  1,500  cavalry. 

The  8,000  French  never  thought  of  resist* 
ance ;  they  hurried  out  of  the  town,  leaving  the 
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liixurioas  fare  and  smoking  dislies  untouched, 
not,  however,  we  may  well  suppose,  without 
many  a  lingering  look  of  regret  at  the  latter. 
The  manifold  probability  of  their  having  a 
pretty  strong  dose  of  "  Seidlitz  powder "  to 
digest  instead  of  these  dainties,  could  have  in 
no  \Wse  diminished  their  regrets,  and  altogether 
the  flying  troops,  with  the  dinner-table  in  the 
back-ground,  would  have  furnished  a  comic 
annual  with  another  capital  illustration  of  "  an 
exchange,  receiving  the  difference. " 

With  respect  to  the  "  powder,"  they  were 
agreeably  disappointed,  for  Seidlitz  did  not 
attempt  a  pursuit, — ^the  tired  state  of  his  troops 
rendering  that  impossible.  He  contented  him- 
self with  taking  the  places  at  the  ducal  table, 
which  had  just  been  vacated  by  his  enemies, 
and  committing  havoc  upon  their  ragouts  and 
bouillis  instead  of  upon  themselves.  Thus  a 
grand  entertainment  begun  by  the  leaders  of 
one  party  was  finished  by  those  of  another, — a 
more  singular  spectacle  (I  fear)  than  even  that 
of  ^^  the  funeral  baked  meats,  coldly  furnishing 
forth  tlie  marriage  table.** 

Seidlitz  made  few  military  prisoners;  but 
valets,  cooks,  lacquays,  hair -dressers,  and 
players, — a  stock  at  that  time  inseparable  from 
a  French  army, — fell  into   his  hands  in  abnn* 
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dance.  Archenholz,  in  his  quiet)  quaint,  Ger- 
man style,  gives  a  curious  inventory  of  the 
articles  found  among  the  baggage  of  the  French 
generals,  which  was  captured  by  the  Prussians. 
There  were  whole  chests  of  perfumes  and  pom- 
mades ;  a  vast  quantity  of  powder-puffs,  wigs, 
bags,  parasols,  parrots,  &c.  A  valuable  prize 
for  Seidlitz  and  his  brave  warriors ! 

The  drive,  after  leaving  Gotha,  continues  to 
diminish  in  interest,  being  flat  and  destitute  of 
wood.  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  however ; 
fine  fields  of  poppies,  com,  tobacco,  and  hemp, 
stretching  away  firom  the  road  on  either  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  We  remarked 
that  tiie  women  here  wore  gay-coloured  cotton 
mantles,  with  ample  capes.  These  formed  a 
pretty  costume ;  and  besides  their  picturesque 
effect  in  the  fields,  served  to  conceal  the  nar- 
row shoulders,  square  waists,  and  small  un- 
woman-hke  hips  of  the  wearers. 

Erfinrth  looks  well  as  you  approach  it  We 
did  not  require  the  black  and  white  stripe  on 
the  barri^re  to  show  us  that  we  were  once 
more  in  his  Prussian  majesty's  dominions.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  the  strong  fortifica- 
tions, now  quite  a  novelty  to  us,  not  having 
met  with  any  since  we  left  Mayence ;  then  the 
numbers  of  military  scattered  about  in  all  di- 
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rections.  Foiir  thousand  soldiers  compose  the 
garrison  at  Erfurth  ;  therefore  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  you  can  hardly  turn  your  eyes  in 
any  direction  without  seeing  a  military  cap 
peeping  up  out  of  a  window,  or  glancing  in 
the  little  street.  The  barracks,  sentry-boxes, 
and  all  those  other  soldier-like  symptoms  of  the 
coimtry,  which  Madame  de  Stael  calls  **  une 
vastc  caserne,'* — tlie  peasants  in  the  national 
blue,  and  the  Prussian  eagle  figuring  over  every 
shop  and  "  gast-haus,"  were  "  confirmations 
strong,"  had  other  proofs  been  wanting. 

At  Erfiulh  we  again  came  upon  the  traces 
of"  the  beloved  and  immortal  refonner."  Here 
it  was  that  the  first  ray  of  gospel  truth  broke  in 
upon  Luther's  mind.  While  studying  the  law 
at  tlic  university,  in  compliance  with  his  fa- 
ther's wish,  he  accidentally  found  a  Bible  in  a 
comer  of  the  library.  Though  he  was  now 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  never  yet  met 
with  a  CO]) J  of  the  holy  scriptures;  he  knew 
of  the  existence  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  which  were  read  from  the 
pulpit  by  the  priests,  the  whole  Bible  being 
rigorously  kept  from  laymen.  The  intense 
interest  with  which  one  of  Luther's  devout  and 
intelligent  mind  perused  the  sacred  volume 
may  be  imagined.    The  book  of  Samuel  struck 
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him  particularly,  and  inspired  bim  witlt  an 
ardent  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  serviei^ 
of  God.  As  this  feeling  increased,  his  distaste 
for  the  profession  chosen  for  bim  by  his  fathc^r 
grew  stronger,  and  the  uneaisiness  of  mind 
consequent  upon  the  struggle  between  his  con«* 
science  and  his  filial  duty  brought  on  a  dan- 
gerous illness. 

A  circumstance  occun'ed,  after  his  recovery 
from  this,  which  decided  Luther.  He  was 
walking  in  the  fields  with  his  friend  Alexius, 
on  a  very  hot  day  in  summer,  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  came  on,  and  the  latter 
was  struck  dead  at  his  feet  This  awful  event 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Luther;  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  warning  voice  from  heaven,  and 
resolved  on  instantly  giving  up  secular  pur- 
suits, and  going  into  the  monastery  of  St 
Augustine  at  Erfurth.  He  wrote  to  his  father, 
sent  him  the  clothes  be  wore  as  a  layman,  and 
the  ring  be  had  received  at  the  university,  with 
his  title  of  professor ;  and  on  July  the  ITth, 
lM5y  entered  the  convent 

Here,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  Luther  con- 
tinued his  earnest  and  unwearied  study  of  the 
Bible,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  and  per* 
secution  to  which  it  exposed  him  from  the 
monks.    When  he  had  taken  the  vows  he  was 
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deprived  of  his  treasure ;  but  he  discovered  tlie 
place  in  the  library  where  it  was  concealed, 
and  day  after  day  persevered  in  his  ardent 
search  after  divine  truth. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  follow  this  extra- 
ordinary man  in  his  bold  career ; — ^to  trace  the 
working  of  his  powerful  mind  in  unravelling 
the  mazes  of  error  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, from  the  ignorant  but  specious  decla- 
mations of  Tetzel,  who  shamelessly  declared 
that  ^^  when  the  money  rings  in  the  chest,  the 
soul  flies  to  heaven,"  to  the  wily  sophistry  of 
Dr.  Eck. 

And  then,  again,  his  friendship  with  Me- 
lancthon  !  what  can  be  more  lovely,  more  in- 
teresting, than  the  picture  that  presents! — 
What  a  contrast  was  there  in  the  characters  of 
Uie  two  friends,  and  yet  how  warmly  did  each 
appreciate  in  the  other  the  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed not  himself! — ^how  beautifiilly  did  those 
opposite  gifts  sustain  and  bring  out  each  other ! 
Melaucthon,  with  his  slender,  interesting  figure, 
fair  hair,  open  intellectual  forehead,  and  clear, 
mild  eyes ;  his  gentle,  persuasive  manners,  his 
profound  learning,  his  calm,  dispassionate 
views  on  all  subjects,  and  his  deep  feeling, 
was  a  fitting  companion  for  Luther — the  bold, 
the  intrepid,  the  zealous,  the  energetic.   Luther 
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used  to  8ay  of  himself,  that  bis  words  and  his 
wTitings  rushed  out  with  the  force  and  violence 
of  the  whirlwind ; — he  often  wished  he  could 
make  them  like  those  of  his  friend,  which  were 
soft  as  the  summer  rain, — mild  and  gentle  as 
the  dew  from  heaven. 

And  yet  Melancthon  would  have  never  ef- 
fected the  Reformation ! 

The  university  where  Luther  studied  was 
suppressed  in  1816  ;  the  convent  where  he  be- 
came a  monk  is  now  an  orphan  asylum ;  and 
the  church  in  which  he  once  read  mass,  is  a 
Protestant  one.  His  cell  in  the  Augustine  con- 
vent is  preserved  in  the  same  state  as  when 
occupied  by  him;  and  his  table,  his  portrait 
against  the  wall,  and  bis  beloved  Bible,  are 
still  to  be  seen  there. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Prussian  officer  "  breaking"  English— Weimar— Schil- 
ler— Eye-shaped  windows  at  Hosen — Weisaenfels 
Battle  of  Lutzen — Battle  of  Rosabach— German 
posting. 

We  were  glad  to  find  a  well-filled  table-d*h6te 
at  the  hotel  at  Erfurth.  It  was  some  time  since 
wc  had  enjoyed  the  amusement  and  variety 
always  found  where  there  are  so  many  people 
from  so  many  places;  and  the  merry  din  of 
voices,  as  we  took  our  seats,  sounded  very 
pleasant. 

A  Pnissian  officer,  with  fair  hair  and  mous- 
taches, was  beside  me,  and  beyond  him  his 
pretty  wife  and  little  boy.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  turned  round,  and  addressed  me  in 
very  broken  English.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  understand  what  be  meant, — 
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but  I  caught  at  some  and  guessed  the  rest^  and 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  I  comprehended 
all ;  it  would  never  have  done  to  have  hurt 
his  vanity,  or  disappointed  his  courteous  and 
good-natured  intention  of  doing  the  agreeable 
to  me  in  my  own  tongue.  I  asked  him  where 
he  had  learned  English  ? 

^*  Ha !  my  poor  English, — dat  ist  noting — 
dat  ist  varily  noting — I  break  it  a  little,  das 
aU." 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  me  when  our  conver* 
sation  was  over,  and  my  friend  had  ceased 
to  "  break"  our  unfortunate  language.  While 
he  was  doing  so,  I  was  in  an  agony  lest  some 
of  those  droll  mistakes  which  are  so  fatal  to 
our  risible  muscles,  but  which  foreigners,  (who 
really  have  not  our  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous,) are  proof  against,  should  escape  him. 
Had  I  been  betrayed  into  a  smile  it  would 
certainly  have  been  sorely  against  my  will,  and 
I  should  have  hated  myself  for  being  so  imkind 
and  unfeeling.  Yet  there  are  some  things  that 
are  irresistible.     A  German,  who  took  it  into 

his  head  to  speak  English  to  W the  other 

day,  was  endeavouring  to  explain  a  severe  fall 
he  had  had  from  his  horse.  "  Yes,  sare,**  he 
said,  "  it  was  a  ver  rude  fall — I  was  so  ver 
much  hurt,  and  so  ver  much  frightened,  de 

VOL.  II.  c 
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consequence  was  dat  I  was  brought  to  bed 
instantly." 

If  my  moiistacliio'd  neighbour  had  thought 
fit  to  "break"  out  mth  a  speech  of  this  sort, 
what  should  I  ever  have  done ! 

Weimar,  the  Athens  of  the  North ! — Schiller, 
Goethe,  Wieland,  Herder, — ^how  many  names 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  German  literature  rise  into 
the  mind  while  approaching  it !  With  what 
an  interest  does  this  constellation  of  genius  in- 
vest the  grass-grown  streets  and  unpretending 
dwellings  of  this  otherwise  insignificant  little 
capital.  The  glory  of  Weimar  is  departed — 
those  stars  have  set,  and  the  halo  that  learning 
and  genius  once  shed  over  the  ducal  court,  is 
dimmed  and  quenched  by  the  cold  hand  of 
death. 

All  alike  are  humble  there. 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave, 

and  the  brightest  intellect  that  ever  beamed 
on  mortal  brow  shields  not  its  envied  owner 
from  the  bitter  doom  that  man  earned  for 
himself. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  names  that  added  lustre 
to  Weimar  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Schiller.    Goethe's  mental  powers  were  sel- 
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dom  employed  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow 
men, — his  pen,  generally  speaking,  was  an  un- 
hallowed one. 

But  with  Schiller  it  was  far  otherwise, 
though  he  did  not  altogether  escape  animad- 
version on  that  point.  There  is  one  of  his 
minor  poems  in  particular,  which  was  strongly 
censured,  and  gave  rise  to  many  severe  attacks 
from  his  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  day.  They 
asserted,  that  in  it  Schiller  had  spoken  against 
Christianity,  and  indulged  in  reflections  inju- 
rious to  the  cause  of  religion.  When  Schiller 
was  informed  of  the  construction  put  upon  his 
words,  he  contented  himself  with  simply  and 
meekly  replying,  "  They  misunderstand  me." 

Schiller's  private  history  adds  to  the  interest 
inspired  by  his  name,  and  makes  you  love  the 
individual  while  you  admire  the  poet.  His 
gentle  and  sensitive  disposition,  and  the  pa- 
tient resignation  with  which  he  bore  those 
sufferings  which  made  his  life  one  long  season 
of  agony,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  a  prema- 
ture grave,  cannot  but  endear  his  memory.  Our 
Schwalbach  acquaintance,  the  Herr  Rohling, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Schiller's  widow.  He 
never  tired  of  relating  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  private  virtues  of  the  poet.  These  are  sel 
dom   found  united  with  pre-eminent   genius. 

c2 
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Tlie  mind  absorbed  in  the  lofty  contemplations 
of  poesy  and  science  rarely  stoops  to  the  social 
endearments  of  every-day  life ;  it  is  not  in  a 
Milton  or  a  Byron  we  must  look  for  the  qua- 
lities of  husband  and  father. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Schiller ;  the  agony 
witli  which  his  childi'en  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  and  the  bitter  and  enduring  grief  of  his 
widow,  showed  but  too  plainly  what  a  bereave- 
ment they  had  sustained.  Madame  Schiller 
was  a  talented  woman,  and  therefore  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  treasure  she  possessed  in  her 
husband.  After  his  death,  so  completely  were 
her  tears  her  "  meat  night  and  day,"  that  in 
a  few  months  she  lost  her  sight,  having  literally 
wept  herself  blind.  Her  sister,  Caroline  WoUt- 
mau,  has  written  the  life  of  Schiller. 

The  literary  habits  of  tlie  poet  were  inju- 
rious to  his  health,  and  increased  his  natural 
delicacy.  He  always  wTote  at  night.  He 
commenced  his  labours  at  about  eleven  o^clock, 
and  continued  until  six  in  the  morning,  when 
he  retired  to  rest  for  four  or,  at  most,  five 
hours. 

It  was  while  at  Bonn  that  Schiller  composed 
Wallenstein.  The  students  used  frequently  to 
repair  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  his  study  to  ob- 
senc  his  movements.    He  was  in  the  habit  of 
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walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  reciting 
the  verses  aloud,  and  when  all  was  arranged  in 
his  mind,  and  maturely  digested,  he  committed 
the  result  to  paper.  By  this  means  he  seldom 
bad  to  make  any  alterations  in  his  written  eli- 
sions. We  were  shown  one  of  his  MSS.  It 
was  the  fairest  I  have  ever  seen,  (except  per- 
haps one  or  two  of  Sheridan's,)  written  in  a 
clear,  bold  hand,  and  with  scarcely  an  erasure. 

It  rained  so  heavily  while  we  were  at  Wei- 
mar, that  we  were  unable  to  get  as  far  as  the 
Esplanade  to  see  the  house  of  Schiller,  or  tb 
the  Frauenplatz,  where  Goethe  lived,  and 
where  he  died  in  1832.  Nearly  opposite  the 
hotel  was  an  ancient  building,  the  facade  of 
which  was  most  elaborately  ornamented  with 
grotesque  figures  and  intricate  gothic  carved 

work.     G employed  part  of  the  evtoing 

in  making  a  drawing  of  this  picturesque  old 
house.  To  accomplish  this  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  half-way  out  of  the  window;  (the 
house  being  in  an  oblique  direction ;)  and  thus, 
with  her  drawing-materials  on  the  stone  slab 
outside,  and  an  umbrella  over-head  to  protect 
them  and  herself  from  the  pouring  rain,  she 
worked  on,  to  the  great  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  passers-by  in  the  street. 

The  quilts  we  had  at  Weimar  were  much  the 
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most  luxurious  pieces  of  nocturnal  parapher- 
nalia we  had  yet  had  in  Germany.  These 
bette-decke^  as  they  are  called^  which  are  con- 
trived to  pay  the  double  debt  of  blankets  and 
counterpane,  are  very  comfortable  afiairs,  wad- 
ded and  quilted  most  delightfiilly.  Here  they 
were  as  pretty  to  look  at  as  pleasant  to  feel, 
being  made  of  green  and  rose-coloured  satins, 
and  light  and  wann  to  perfection.  Next  to  a 
bath  of  Schlangenbad  water  was  the  luxurious 
sensation  of  reposing  beneath  one  of  these  vei}' 
picturesque  coimterpanes. 

The  palace  at  Weimar  is  a  fine  building, 
surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens,  overiooking 
the  river  Dm.  For  some  miles  beyond  the 
town,  the  road  continues  very  pretty,  with  a 
fine  wood  on  the  left.  The  groups  of  peasants 
coming  into  market,  with  their  loaded  baskets 
slung  at  their  backs,  had  a  gay  and  picturesque 
effect.  They  were  principally  women,  and 
their  showy  costume,  bright-coloured  kerchiefs 
and  head-gear,  glancing  under  the  trees,  con- 
trasted well  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest 
path  along  which  they  wound. 

Hosen,  between  Eckhardtsberge  and  Naum 
burg,  is  a  prettily  situated  little  town,  and  the 
salt  works,  as  we  descended  the  hill  leading 
into  it,  fonned  a  conspicuous  and  striking  fea- 
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lure.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  place,  and 
one  which  kept  us  laughing  at  the  recollection 
for  nearly  a  mile  after  we  left  it,  was  the  winr 
dows  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  They  are 
shaped  exactly  like  eyes;  the  tiles  swell  up 
gradually  like  a  lid  above  and  below,  elongating 
towards  the  end,  and  in  the  oval  space  be- 
tween, there  twinkles  the  little  bright  window- 
pane,  just  in  the  place  of  the  pupiL 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  exact  a  model  of  the  hu- 
man eye  as  could  be  made  out  of  such  mate- 
rials. I  never  saw  anything  so  fimny.  The 
whole  village  had  an  ^veille,  Argus-like  look 
that  was  irresistibly  droll, — all  the  houses 
laughing,  and  blinking,  and  peeping  at  us  as 
we  drove  in.  The  shape  being  long^  and  the 
lower  lid  rather  straight,  gave  them  a  sly, 
sleepy,  half-closed  expression,  and  withal  a 
look  of  fun  and  merriment,  as  if  the  house  were 
*^  holding  its  sides*'  with  laughter.  Sometimes 
we  came  to  a  great  cyclops-building,  with  its 
one  staring  optic  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and 
then  appeared  a  comical,  intelligent  looking 
thing,  with  a  pair  that  twinkled  and  screwed 
themselves  up  at  us  as  we  passed  in  the  most 
provoking  and  impertinent  manner  possible. 
It  was  really  too  bad. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  German  story 
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I  once  read  about  a  man  who  fancied  that 
wherever  he  went  he  was  pursued  and  haunted 
by  "  Eyes,  eyes, — nothing  but  eyes."  The 
writer  of  tliat  story  must  certainly  have  lived 
at  Hosen.* 

Naumburg  is  a  very  interesting  to^-n.  As 
we  drove  through  the  curious  old  market-place 
there  was  a  fair  going  on  —  that  animated 
scene  which  lights  up  a  village  or  town  so  de- 
lightfully, and  gives  it  an  air  of  such  life  and 
bustle.  This  was  the  first  German  fair  we  had 
seen,  and  the  national  characteristic  was  very 
evident,  for  almost  every  second  stall  was  full 
of  pipes.  One  of  the  prettiest  stalls  was  that 
for  the  sale  of  the  white  wooden  water-pails, 
tubs,  buckets,  &c. — ^nothing  could  be  more 
graceful  or  picturesque  than  the  forms  and 
colour  of  these.  Another  stall  contained  no- 
thing but  bonbons — a  curious  display  of  the 
fantastic  variety  of  shapes  into  which  sugar 
can  be  tortured.  There  was  the  usual  profii- 
sion  of  beautiful  flowers  in  all  directions. 

*  These  eye-shaped  windows  are  very  common  in 
the  Saxon  villages.  We  often  met  with  them  after, 
wards^ — and  even  in  Dresden^  and  other  large  towns, 
they  are  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
they  ever  struck  us  in  such  a  ludicrous  point  of  view 
as  at  Hosen  .'—perhaps  because  they  were  more  numer* 
ous  here,  besides  being  the  Jirtt  we  had  met  with. 
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We  remarked  that  tlie  women  here  were  ex- 
ceedingly frightful  and  exceedingly  industrious. 
They  were  all  knitting  away  most  persever- 
ingly  while  seated  behind  their  wares,  and  bar- 
gaining with  their  customers. 

Weissenfels  is  the  next  stage  to  NanmbiUTj. 
We  drove  from  Weimar  here,  a  distance  of 
eight  and  a  half  German  miles,  in  six  boors 

and    twenty   minutes.     W has   contrived 

to  accelerate  the  proverbially  slow  German 
travelling,  and  has  proved  that  a  Saxon  pos- 
tilion can  be  moved  by  money,  by  inducing 
ours  with  the  promise  of  a  Berlin  dollar  at  the 
end  of  the  stage,  to  go  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  English  miles  an  hour. 

As  for  me,  I  nev^  quarrel  with  the  slow 
foreign  travelling.  I  often  think  we  drive  but 
too  fast,  and  cast  behind  me  many  a  lingering 
look  of  regret  at  the  lovely  scenes  from  which 
we  are  hurrying  away,  and  which  1  may  never 
look  upon  again,  lliose  glimpses  of  beauty 
resemble  so  much  the  transient  joys  of  the 
poet, — 

Like  waves  that  from  the  shore. 

One  moment  swell— are  touched  with  light. 

Then  lost  for  evermore! 

that  I  would  not  they  were  passed  more  rapidly. 
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Weissenfels  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place 
where  the  body  of  that  bravest  of  heroes,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  brought  after  the  battle  of 
Lutzen.  It  was  pierced  with  eight  wounds, 
and  long  aiul  fiercely  did  his  faithful  Swedes 
fight  for  the  corse  of  their  beloved  monarch. 
One  of  the  walls  of  the  room  where  it  was 
laid,  and  afterwards  embalmed,  was  stained 
with  the  blood.  This  room  is  shown  to  stran- 
gers, and  the  Swedes  who  visited  it  were  in 
the  habit  of  cutting  away  smaU  portions  of  the 
blood-stained  plaster  as  a  relic ;  until  at  length 
it  was  found  necessary  to  protect  the  wall  by  a 
sliding  pannel,  and  thus  prevent  all  being  re- 
moved. Tlie  marks  are  freshly  distinct  to  this 
day. 

About  a  mile  outside  the  village  of  Lutzen 
are  tlie  battle-plains,  and  the  spot  where  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  fell,  the  6th  of  Nov.  1632.  It 
is  marked  by  a  very  rude  stone,  called  Schwe- 
denstein,  the  stone  of  the  Swede,  vrith  a  few 
trees  round  it.  We  alit  from  the  carriage  to 
visit  this  unworthy  monument  to  so  brave  a 
man,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  surly  old 
post-boy  who  drove  us  from  Lutzen,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
our  historical  reminiscences.  It  is  said  that 
a  more  fitting  trophy  is  in  preparation,  and 
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will  shortly  be  erected  on  this  interesting  spot. 
The  plains  of  Lutzen  have  now  another  claim 
to  celebrity  as  the,  scene  of  the  bloody  en- 
gagement between  Napoleon  and  the  allies  im 
1813. 

About  a  mile  further  on  we  came  within  view 
of  another  battle-field, — that  of  Rossbach.  This 
was  a  most  extraordinary  engagement,  and  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Archenholz  is  more  Uke 
romance  than  reality.  It  was  fought  the  5th  of 
November  1757,  during  the  thirty  years'  ww, 
between  the  French  and  Prussians,  the  troops 
of  the  former  amounting  to  60,000  men,  while 
the  latter  were  but  22,000.  The  gaining  of  this 
battle  was  of  the  last  importance  to  Frederick 
the  Second: — ^his  position  was  nearly  despe- 
rate, and  yet  so  firmly  did  Seidlitz,  the  Prussian 
general,  rely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
troops  could  form,  that  he  allowed  the  French 
to  take  their  ground,  and  make  all  their  prepa- 
rations without  adopting  any  measure  to  oppose 
them. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  The 
Prussians  were  still  cooking  their  provisioiis, 
and  all  was  going  on  as  usual  in  the  camp* 
The  French  in  astonishment  imagined  that 
Seidlitz,  intimidated  by  their  numbers,  meant 
to  offer  no  resistance : — they  commenced  de- 
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scending  the  hill  expecting  an  easy  victory, 
when  suddenly  the  word  was  given — the  Prus- 
sian cavalry  formed  and  made  a  desperate 
charge.  Tlie  fury  of  the  assault  and  its  total 
unexpectedness  struck  a  panic  into  the  French, 
and  the  victory  over  them  was  so  complete, 
that  but  for  night  coming  on,  they  would  have 
been  all  cut  to  pieces. 

Previous  to  the  battle,  the  French,  relying 
on  their  superior  strength  and  numbers,  had 
boasted  that  they  would  take  up  their  mnter 
"  (luartierc"  in  Brandenburg.  This  irritated 
the  Prussians,  and  now  the  boast  was  dearly 
paid  for  by  some  of  the  vanquished,  owing  to 
a  verbal  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies. 

An  unfortunate  party  of  cavalry  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  conurades  in  the  fray,  and  while 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  retreat,  got  hemmed 
in  by  a  body  of  Prussian  infantry.  Seeing  that 
destruction  was  inevitable,  they  cried  out  in 
German,  "  Quartiere  !  quarti^e !"  This  fatal 
word  enraged  the  Prussians;  they  imagined 
that  the  soldiers,  driven  to  desperation,  in- 
stead of  craving  quarter,  as  was  the  case, 
were  malignantly  alluding  to  the  obnoxious 
boast.  With  tlie  words,  "  J  a,  wir  woUen  euch 
qHartiere   geben,"     (Yes,  we  will   give    you 
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quartiercy)  the  Prussians  cut  down  each  poor 
fellow  without  mercy.  At  last  the  unfortunate 
horsemen  discovered  their  mistake — they  ex- 
changed the  cry  to  that  of  "  Pardon !  pardon !'' 
which  saved  the  lives  of  the  few  who  remained 
to  benefit  by  the  discovery. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Lutzen  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory ends  and  Saxony  begins,  the  frontier  dis- 
tinguished by  a  green  and  white  stripe.  In 
the  fields  here  we  remarked  a  sort  of  curious 
triangular  frame  for  hay.  The  frames,  in  shape 
like  a  skeleton  umbrella,  were  fixed  in  the 
ground  and  the  hay  thrown  over  them,  so  that 
the  stacks  were  hollow.  Another  agricultural 
implement,  unknown  in  our  countries,  was  a 
scythe,  with  a  large  wooden  rake  attached  to  it 
The  teeth  of  the  rake  were  the  same  length  as 
the  scythe,  and  parallel  with  it,  so  that  the 
double  instrument  did  double  duty,  and  mowed 
and  raked  together. 

The  system  of  posting  in  Germany  is  nearly 
similar  in  all  the  stales.  Hesse  alone  has  not 
adopted  the  excellent  arrangement  of  Prussia, 
Gotha,  Weimar,  Saxony,  &c.  viz.  the  payment 
of  the  tolls  with  the  money  for  post-horses. 
The  tolls  are  very  low.  From  Gotha  to  Er- 
fiirth,  three  German  miles,  (fourteen  English,) 
they  were  only  one  shilling.  The  charges  vary ; 
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the  next  three  miles  they  were  one  shilling  and 
seven-pence. 

The  charge  for  horses,  &c.  is  always  paid 
before  starting.  A  printed  paper  is  given  to 
the  traveller,  stating  the  distance,  the  charge  per 
horse  per  mile,  the  chauss^  geld  and  ostler's 
fee: — on  the  back  is  generally  marked  the 
drink-money  as  fixed  by  law  for  the  postilion. 
It  was  by  doubling  this  that  W  contrived 

to  accelerate  our  pace,  and  proved  that  the 
phlegm  of  a  German  post-boy  was  accessible 
to  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  thaler. 

If  a  traveller  duly  read  his  "  post-quittung," 
he  cannot  be  imposed  upon.  In  Germany  he 
pays  only  for  the  number  of  horses  he  uses. 
We  generally  came  on  with  three,  the  foremost 
of  these  sagacious  creatures  standing  out  at  a 
most  independent  distance  from  the  others,  and 
to  all  appearance  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
Sometimes  a  foiulh  was  given  without  any  ad- 
ditional demand. 

At  Frankfort  the  charge  for  the  station  of 
two  miles  was  one  florin  thirty  kreutzers  (two 
shillings  and  six-pence)  a  horse;  in  Nassau 
one  florin  flflecn  kreutzers  a  horse  per  station, 

&c. 

A  book  lies  at  the  post-house,  in  which  the 
traveller  may  insert  any  complaint;  and  in 
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Hesse  the  stipulated  time  for  changing  horses 
is  ten  minutes  if  they  have  been  ordered,  if  not, 
fifteen  minutes.  The  postilion  carries  a  paper, 
which  is  handed  from  one  to  the  other,  stating 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  the  name  of 
the  traveller,  &c.,  and  continues  on  to  the  fron- 
tier. This  may  be  in  connexion  with  the 
police,  for  by  this  means  a  man  may  be  traced 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 
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CHAFPER  XIX. 

A  Sunday  at  Leipsig — The  Lutheran  service — Ponia- 
towski's  monument— Church  of  St.  Nicholas— Spouts 
—Tea  equipage  at  the  Blumenberg^  and  a  disserta- 
tion  on  tea-urns — Brockhaus. 


Leipsig,  August  2lst^  Sunday  night, — This  has 
been  a  delightful  day, — the  pleasantest  Sunday 
we  have  passed  since  we  have  been  abroad, 
and  the  most  like  one. 

Last  evening  W inquired  of  the  valet- 
de-place  the  hours  of  ser\'ice :  his  face  bright- 
ened at  the  question.  There  was  a  preacher, 
he  said,  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  Germany 
here ; — service  began  at  nine,  but  we  must  be 
in  the  church  at  half-past  eight,  as  owing  to  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  hear  him,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  place.  ^^  I  do  not  know 
what  is  your  creed,"  said  the  man,  stopping 
short  in  the  street,  ^^  but,''  he  added,  laying  his 
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hand  earnestly  on  W 's  shoulder, — "  that 

is  the  man  who  will  tell  what  Jesu^  Christ  lias 
done  for  you.^^ 

He  said  this  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  though 
he  really  felt  the  subject,  and  followed  the 
observation  with  others  that  showed  he  was  a 
Christian  in  heart  as  well  as  in  name. 

This  morning  we  set  out  for  Paul's  Kirche  a 
little  after  eight.  They  are  almost  all  Lutherans 
here.  It  was  delightful  to  walk  up  the  street, 
and  see  that  this  was  indeed  a  day  of  rest, 
and  that  here  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath  is  ho- 
noured and  his  commands  obeyed.  What  a 
contrast  from  last  evening  when  we  passed  up 
the  same  way ! — then  all  was  bustle,  life,  traffic 
— gay  wares  exposed  outside  everj'^  shop,  peo- 
ple buying  and  selling,  waggons  jostling  each 
other  in  the  narrow  places,  on  all  sides  the 
hum  of  trade  and  business.  Now  all  was  as 
quiet  as  in  an  English  town, — the  shops  closed, 
and  that  delightful  sort  of  pause,  which  comes 
with  such  a  soothing,  elevating  influence  on 
the  mind,  to  check  worldly  pursuits,  and  arrest 
the  current  of  daily  "  carks  and  cares." 

Like  everything  else  that  is  habitual,  this  is 
never  felt,  at  least  to  its  full  extent,  until  we 
are  made  to  value  it  by  its  loss.  At  home  I 
perceived  of  course  its  effect,  but  it  was  only 
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since  I  have  seen  the  seventh  day  as  bnsj, 
as  engrossed  Avith  gain  and  dissipation,  as  toil- 
some as  the  others ;  that  I  have  leamt  to  feel 
what  a  blessing  the  Sunday  paase  is.  The 
stillness  of  the  streets  this  morning  was  really 
delightful; — ^how  true  it  is,  that  "  blessings 
brighten  as  they  fade  ;*'  and  that 

'^  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light. 
We  could  not  see  by  day." 

The  church  was  crowded  when  we  went  in. 
We  passed  through  a  long  arched  cloister, 
almost  dark,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  some 
curious  old  monuments.  Our  guide  unlocked 
one  of  the  doors  opening  on  this  cloister,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  commodious  pew. 

The  inside  aisle  of  the  church  resembles  a 
cathedral  in  its  arrangements: — ^men  and  women 
were  separate,  the  former  standing  in  the  centre 
as  close  as  they  could  fit  The  pulpit  is  hand- 
some, and  there  are  a  few  paintings,  but  in 
other  respects  the  building  preserves  its  Lu- 
theran plainness  as  to  fitting  up.  On  a  large 
black  board  before  the  pulpit  the  numbers  of 
the  hymns  for  the  day  were  chalked,  so  that  on 
looking  at  it,  and  seeing  8,  46,  &c.  marked,  you 
knew  at  once  where  to  turn  to  in  the  prayer- 
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book.  The  Lutheran  service  consists  chiefly  of 
these  hymns — I  hardly  know  whether  to  call 
them  prose  or  verse — ^but  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  every  one  joins  in  them,  following  the 
words  in  the  prayer-book. 

There  is  something  in  the  German  language 
peculiarly  adapted  to  devotion: — first,  from 
the  child-like  simplicity  of  the  expressions,  and 
next,  from  the  strong  and  fervent  affectionate- 
ness  (if  I  may  manufacture  a  word)  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  It  is  so  sincere, — so  **  hertzlich," 
to  make  use  of  a  beautifrd,  untranslatable  word 
of  its  own, — every  syllable  seems  so  to  come 
fix)m  the  depths  and  fulness  of  the  heart,  that 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  aspirations  of  a 
soul  to  her  Maker. 

Independently  of  this,  there  is  perhaps  some- 
thing that  strikes  us  more  in  the  expressions  of 
any  language  not  our  own.  Certainly  in  read- 
ing the  scriptures  in  a  foreign  language,  beau- 
ties are  perceived,  and  passages  come  home 
to  us  with  a  force  that  is  not  the  case  in  a 
tongue  in  which  we  have  been  habituated  to 
read  them  since  our  childhood.  Familiarity 
and  custom  weaken  their  effect  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Beautifiil  and  touching  as  are  these  German 
hymns, — and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  that 
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will  SO  soon  bring  tears  into  the  eyes, — one 
cannot  help  wishing  the  Lutheran  sendee  were 
not  so  exclusively  composed  of  them.  I  dare 
not  say  there  is  too  much  praise,  but  certainly 
there  is  too  little  prayer.  Our  own  beautiful 
form  of  worship  is  so  perfect  in  this  respect, — 
so  alternated  with  thanksgiving,  supplication, 
penitence,  rejoicing, — every  feeling  that  can 
actuate  every  heart,  that  it  dissatisfies  us  vrith 
others. 

After  the  hymns,  the  preacher  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  addressed  the  congregation.  Then 
followed  another  h^^mn,  and  lastly,  the  sermon. 
The  subject  was  the  sin  and  foUy  of  being  im- 
moderately cast  down,  and  desponding  under 
adversity,  a  folly  aggravated  by  the  consi- 
deration of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
most  insignificant  individual  in  the  ^ight  of 
God.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
and  his  action  was  fine ;  but  we  were  too  far 
ofi*  to  hear  all  he  said.  Perhaps  the  impression 
our  dear  Schwalbach  friend,  Herr  IQein,  had 
left,  was  too  strong  and  too  recent  to  allow 
of  our  appreciating  the  Leipsig  pfieurrer  as  we 
ought. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  watch  the  deep  devotion 
in  the  countenance  of  our  guide,  who  stood  \^e- 
hind  us  during  the  service.    He  was  a  very 
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interesting  looking  man,  and  his  pale,  meek, 
patient  face  beamed  with  hope  and  fervour  as 
he  joined  in  the  hymn,  or  followed  the  preacher 
with  earnest  looks.  He  seemed  too  so  anxious 
that  we  should  understand  and  enter  into  every- 
thing, and  was  continually  peeping  over  us  to 
see  that  we  had  gotten  the  right  place  in  the 
prayer-book. 

When  the  heart  is  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gious feeling,  how  naturally  it  seeks  to  make 
others  partakers  of  the  same  spirit ! — Love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  are  inseparable — one  is 
the  blessed  fruit  of  the  other.  1  thought  as  I 
looked  at  this  humble  individual,  unobtrusively 
retired  in  a  comer  of  our  pew  this  morning,  how 
enviable  was  the  feeling  that  at  that  moment 
raised  him  far  above  his  situation  !  He  was 
poor,  and  evidently  a  sufferer,  for  his  pale  face, 
thin  white  lips,  and  resigned  expression,  be- 
spoke bad  health,  and  yet  the  hour  is  coming 
when  perhaps,  many  who  now  wear  piuple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day, 
would  give  worlds,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  in 
his  place. 

After  the  Lutheran  service,  W acted  as 

chaplain  to  our  little  congregation  at  the  Blu- 
menberg,  and  then  we  had  a  delightftd  walk  in 
a  garden  close  to  the  town.     It  is  full  of  the 
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loveliest  flowers,  particularly  dahlias  and  hj- 
drangias,  through  lines  of  which  we  walked  for 
a  long  distance. 

A  close  walk  over  which  the  trees  are  trained 
in  a  Saxon  arch  conducted  us  to  a  circular 
open  grass-plot  in  front  of  a  temple.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  monument  erected 
to  Poniatowski,  overshadowed  hy  four  large 
weeping  willows.  It  is  simple,  and  there  is 
something  very  melancholy  about  it  altogether, 
commemorating  the  fate  of  one  so  brave,  so  de- 
voted to  his  country,  perishing  in  her  defence 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

Farther  on  in  the  garden,  is  the  spot  on  the 
bank  of  the  Elster,  where  the  hero  made  the 
fatal  plunge  into  its  waters,  after  being  three 
times  desperately  wounded.     It  is  an  interest- 
ing place,  and  is  marked  by  a  small  roughly 
hewn  stone  monument.    Poor  Poniatowski  !  I 
brought  away  a  stone  from  the  bank  that  over- 
looked his  death-struggle,  and  a  sprig  of  one  of 
the  willow  trees.     I  was  standing  on  the  low 
parapet,  watching  the  flowing  river,  and  mus- 
ing upon  the  day  when  its  shining  waves  were 
tinged  with  so  much  brave  blood,  when  my  foot 
slipped,  and  but  for  a  violent  efibrt  to  regain  my 
balance,  I  should  have  added  another  to  the 
victims  of  the  battle  of  Leipsig ;   my   catas- 
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txophe  however,  would  not,  I  fear,  have  made 
quite  so  much  noise  in  the  world  as  that  of  the 
Polish  hero — though  the  same  Almighty  Guar- 
dian who  held  the  thread  of  his  life,  preserved 
the  nameless  stranger  visiting  the  scene  of  his 
watery  tomb,  from  a  similar  fate.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  a  practical  comment  on 
part  of  the  sermon  of  the  morning,  where  we 
were  uged  to  consider  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  our  acts,  on  the  ground  of  our 
very  hairs  being  numbered  by  such  a  Being  as 
God. 

The  little  monument  by  the  river's  brink  had 
the  following  inscription  on  one  side, 

Hie 

In  undis  Elystri 

JOSEPHUS  PONIATOWSKI 

Princeps 

Summus  Exercitus  Polonorum  PrefectuB 

Imperii  Galilei  Mareschallus  trlbus  vulneribuB 

Letiferis  acceptlg  Ultimus  exacie  descendens 

Dum  receptum  magni  Gallorum  exercitus  tuetur 

Vita  gloris  et  patris  sacrata  functus  est 

Die  XIX  OctobriS;  a  cioioccoxin. 

Anno  ^tatis  impleto  lii. 

Popularis  Popular!  Duel  Miles 

Hoc  monumentum  lacrimis  suis  irrigatum 

posuit. 
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The  stone,  as  usual,  was  covered  with  initials 
of  those  who  i^dshed  to  hand  down  their  names 
to  posterity  with  that  of  the  hero.  There  were 
many  Polish  names  among  them,  and  I  can 
well  fancy  with  what  feelings  thete  pilgrims 
visited  such  a  monument. 

The  following  words  were  written  in  pencil 
on  one  of  the  sides,  perhaps  by  an  exiled  Pole, 
to  judge  from  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
seems  to  have  dictated  them. 

"  Regois  mon  hommage.  Ombre  r6ver6. 

^^  Le  Ciel  a  eu  piti6  du  h^ros,  et  a  retir6  a  lui 
le  souffle  de  sa  vie  avant  que  Tespoir  d*une 
patrie  ne  fut  6teint  dans  son  coeur.** 

In  the  lodge  of  the  garden,  which  is  a  pri- 
vate one,  there  hangs  the  portrait  of  Ponia- 
towski,  and  an  engraving  representing  the  mo- 
ment of  his  spurring  his  horse  into  the  Elster. 
Here  they  show  you  a  valuable  relic, — the 
hero's  pistol.  I  looked  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest at  ever}'thing  connected  with  him ;  for, 
from  two  or  three  causes,  Poniatowski  was  the 
theme  of  many  a  childish  dream,  in  days  of 
yore,  when  I  little  imagined  I  should  be  stand- 
ing where  I  was  this  morning,  near  this  fair 
city  of  Leipsig,  on  the  spot  where  he  perished. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  again.    We  did 
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not  linger  very  long  at  the  table-d'hfite,  for  the 
melon  and  cake  of  the  desert  had  hardly  been 
put  down,  when  the  ominous  apparition  of  a 
lighted  candle  being  carried  across  the  room, 
was  a  notice  to  quit  there  was  no  resisting. 
We  made  oiu:  exit  instanter,  and  bore  off  our 
noses  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ftunes  of  to- 
bacco and  cigars. 

It  was  easy  to  see  we  were  now  in  a  part  of 
Germany  little  frequented  by  the  English  and 
their  prejudices.  What  an  outcry  there  would 
have  been  at  the  AUee  Saal  or  Goldene  Kette 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  lighted  candle  dared 
to  show  its  face  at  the  table  ! 

The  garden,  to  which  we  now  directed  our 
steps  under  the  guidance  of  our  interesting  valet 
de  place,  was  also  a  private  one  and  in  quite  a 
different  style  from  the  other.  It  was  laid  out 
and  adorned  in  classical  taste — Grecian  tem- 
ples with  Greek  inscriptions — sphynxes — sta- 
tues— Roman  seats,  &c. — all  beautifully  inter- 
spersed among  the  trees,  and  managed  so  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  least  cockney ish  or 
citizen-like  about  it. 

These  grounds  were  also  the  seat  of  slaughter, 
and  had  their  share  in  the  bloody  drama  of 
which  Leipsic  was  the  scene :  though  any  one, 
to  wander  now  imder  the  tall,  beautiful,  silver 
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poplars,  the  tulip«>trees  loaded  with  blossoms, 
and  tliTough  the  solemn  monastic  fir  walk, 
would  neA'er  imagine  the  stillness  of  the  spot 
had  been  broken  by  sounds  ruder  than  the  coo- 
ing of  the  pigeons  which  flew  oyer  our  heads, 
while  we  stood  admiring  the  swans  sailing  ma- 
jestically across  the  lake. 

The  present  owner  of  these  grounds  and  the 
splendid  house  attached  to  them,  is  a  Professor 
Keil.  His  storj'  is  very  like  that  of  Herr  Sarg, 
of  the  hotel  dc  Kussie  at  Frankfort,  only  that 
it  is  still  more  remarkable. 

Keil  was  an  obscure,  indigent  clerk,  in  a 
couutmg-house  at  Weimar; — but  attractive  in 
person  and  manners.  The  only  daughter  of  a 
banker  hero  smiled  upon  him :  when  the  state 
of  the  case  was  knoi^ii  to  Papa,  he  very  wisely 
sent  for  the  young  lady,  and  told  her  that  as  she 
was  his  only  child,  and  would  have  a  million 
and  a-half  of  money,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  please  herself.  She  did  so,  and 
married  Keil.  He  with  great  good  sense  im- 
mediately set  about  getting  himself  educated, 
and  has  since  risen  to  honours  by  merit  as  well 
as  money.  It  was  the  banker,  now  dead,  who 
built  the  house  we  saw  this  morning. 

On  returning  to  our  hotel,  we  passed  throagh 
the  town — all  was  as  quiet  and  closed  up  afi 
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before  church,  and  everything  looked  Sunday- 
like  except  the  groups  and  rows  of  women,  sit- 
ting outside  every  door,  engaged  in  their  ever- 
lasting employment  of  knitting.  We  stopped 
in  the  market-place,  and  could  not  help  remark- 
ing with  wonder  the  change  since  yesterday  ; 
everything  swept  and  cleared  away  as  if  by 
magic.  Such  a  difference  is  far  more  felt  here 
than  in  England,  as,  of  course,  there  is  no  sort 
or  kind  of  comparison  between  the  life  and 
gaiety  of  a  foreign  street,  where  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  attractive  things  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  put  outside  the  houses  instead  of  being 
kept  within,  and  that  of  an  English  town. 

The  old  houses  in  the  market-place  are  very 
curious ;  indeed,  at  every  step  in  this  interest- 
ing town,  your  eye  is  charmed  with  the  most 
picturesque  remains  of  ancient  architecture. 
Saxon  arches,  grotesque  figures,  and  beauti- 
fiilly  carved  oriel  windows,  are  the  prominent 
features  of  Leipsig.  The  latter,  with  their  pro- 
fusion of  hydrangias  and  carnations  up  to  the 
very  top  story,  and  bird-cages  hanging  out 
among  the  flowers,  have  a  lovely  effect. 


This  evening  I  put  down  my  book  to  enjoy 
a  view  of  the  passing  scene  from  the  window. 
It  is  pleasant,  wherever  one  moves,  to  endeavour, 
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if  possible,  to  take  in  the  little  characteristics 
of  the  place — indeed  this  is  the  chief  charm  of 
travelling — tliose  minute  details  and  peculia- 
rities which  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  and 
arrest  the  attention  with  all  the  zest  and 
piquancy  of  novelty.  Such  a  feeling  is,  of 
coui-se,  unknown  in  a  familiar  scene ;  and  per- 
sons long  accustomed  to  look  at  things  without 
remarking  them,  wonder  at  the  interest  they 
excite. 

The  most  un-English  trait  I  gathered  during 
my  speculations  at  the  window  this  evening, 
was  a  group  of  little  boys  playing  in  the  grass- 
plot  outside.  Tliey  were  all  poor,  and  a  few 
stockingless,  and  were  engaged  in  some  up- 
roarious game,  when,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
little  urchins  burst  into  the  most  harmonious 
melody — each  taking  his  part, — soprano,  tenor, 
bass,  &c.  with  exquisite  correctness.  I  saw 
them  jump  up,  and  linking  each  other's  arms  in 
true  schoolboy  fashion,  sally  down  the  street, 
vociferating  their  song  in  such  time  and  tune, 
that  but  for  my  initiation  into  the  mystery  at 
the  Schwalbach  school,  I  s4iould  have  stared 
at  them  as  so  many  little  wonders.  "WTiat  a  de- 
lightful system  is  this  music,  as  early  and  as  in- 
dispensable a  branch  of  education  as  the 
ABC! 
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While  I  am  writing,  the  fragrant  perfume  of 
a  bunch  of  orange  flovrers  and  beautiful  scarlet 
pomegranate  blossoms  is  embalming  the  air  of 
the  room: — they  were  put  by  our  plates  at  the 
table-d'hote,  by  a  little  boy  who  handed  them 
round  in  a  basket  As  they  lie  at  this  moment 
at  my  elbow  breathing  sweets,  they  seem  to 
reproach  me  with  my  ingratitude  in  not  nam- 
ing them  among  the  characteristics  of  the  place. 
So  ends  the  day — not  our  last  at  Leipsig,  for 
I  am  happy  to  say,  it  has  been  just  decided 
that  we  do  not  start  hence  till  Tuesday. 

Monday, — Yesterday  we  went  to  church  to 
hear  a  fine  preacher,  to-day  to  see  a  fine  build- 
ing. 

The  Lutheran  chiu-ch  of  St.  Nicholas  is  very 
striking  at  the  first  coup-d'ceil,  and  the  exclama- 
tion on  entering  it  is  one  of  admiration.  The 
size  of  the  place,  the  rows  of  lofty  pillars,  the 
rich  carving  of  the  roof, — all  are  imposing : — 
but  soon  you  begin  to  find  that  the  architecture 
is  out  of  keeping,  the  arches  overhead  too  low, 
the  paintings  not  of  the  finest. 

However,  it  is  certainly  a  splendid  church, 
and  moreover  a  most  comfortable  one.  The 
long  rows  of  seats  are  furnished  with  spring 
cushions,  (these,  by  the  way,  are  universal  in 
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Germany,)  and  you  may  enjoy  one  of  them  for 
life  for  the  moderate  sum  of  four  dollars.  The 
town  council  of  Leipsig  were  obliged  to  bribe 
Napoleon  with  700,000  dollars,  to  prevent 
his  turning  this  beautiful  church  into  an  hos* 
pital! 

The  signs  of  excessive  population  in  Leipsig 
are  very  singular.  Many  houses  have^re?  rows 
of  windows  in  their  almost  perpendicular  roofs, 
and  we  are  assured,  that  every  story  overflows 
with  lodgers  to  the  very  top.  There  is  a  coffee- 
house in  the  market>place,  which,  besides  its 
numerous  rooms  below  and  beneath  the  slates, 
has  three  stories  of  cellars  under  ground. 
The  first  of  these  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and 
the  walls  entirely  covered  with  looking-glass : 
it  is  used  as  a  dining  hall  by  the  best  society 
during  the  great  fair  here. 

^^  Leipsig  is  not  a  cheap  place,"  said  the 
English  consul  to-day  across  the  table-d*hdte ; 
^^  living  here  is  one-third  dearer  than  that  at 
Frankfort." 

**  And  not  half  so  good,"  added  a  German 
opposite. 

One  must  take  great  care  where  one  walks  in 
the  foreign  streets.  The  spouts  of  the  hcnues 
project  over  the  roofe  above  your  head,  and  in 
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looking  up  the  street  have  the  appearance  of  a 
long  line  of  cannon  pointed  down  towards  the 
pavement.  The  extremity  of  some  are  adorned 
with  a  hideous  dragon-like  head,  an'd  woe  to 
the  luckless  wight  upon  whom  this  open- 
mouthed  monster  discharges  his  contents.  1 
was  very  near  getting  a  shower-bath  to-day. 

I  was  standing  outside  a  friseur's  shop,  ad- 
miring the  goodly  rows  of  mustachios  displayed 
in  the  window,  thinking  what  a  thousand  pities 
it  was  that  some  of  the  lords  of  the  creation 
should  give  themselves  so  much  trouble  to  coax 
into  life  these  ornaments  of  the  upper  lip,  when 
they  could  get  such  pretty  articles  here  ready 
made, — of  every  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
curled  and  stiffened  to  a  hair, — when,  lo  !  some 
preliminary  drops  fell  at  my  feet  I  had  only 
just  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  when  down 
came  the  whole  torrent. 

We  always  look  forward  to  our  breakfast  and 
tea  with  great  pleasure ;  not,  however,  so  much 
from  any  reasons  derived  from  it  as  a  repast, 
as  from  the  amusement  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia afford.  Now  that  we  are  getting  deeper 
into  Germany,  and  away  from  the  parts  well 
frequented  by  the  English  and  their  tea-drink- 
ing habits,  the  entertaiiunent  is  increased. 
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''  Now,  kcllner,  we  can  have  tea,  can  we 
not?"'  was  the  first  query,  last  night,  after 
aniviiig  weary  and  exhausted  from  the  long 
day's  chive. 

The  man  assumed  that  profound,  meditative 
look  whi(!h  usually  follows  the  propounding  of 
any  very  intricate  subject  He  was  evidently 
uuwilliug  to  connnit  himself  by  a  rash  promise, 
thougli  aller  a  cautious  pause  he  answered  in 
the  afiinnative. 

"  :Vnd  mil  machine — ^you  understand,  kell- 
ner  r 

"  O  ja — ^init  machine — Gut." 

Now  be  it  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  ^^  mit  machine,"  means  ^^  with 
the  machine,"  alias  the  tea-urn, — and  that  to 
bespeak  said  machine  is  a  most  necessary  pre- 
caution. Otherwise  you  run  manifold  risks  of 
fallin<^  into  the  predicament  so  amusingly  de- 
scri]>ed  by  Captain  Hall,  namely,  a  tea  equip- 
age composed  of  ^^  a  jug  of  tepid  water,  one  cup, 
and  six  tea-spoons." 

We  were,  however,  by  no  means  so  unfor- 
tunate, for  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
three  white  coffee-cups,  on  an  uncomfortable 
little  yellow  tray,  duly  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  put  down  on  a  little  napkin,  the  use 
of  half  a  i)ocket-handkerchief,  in  one  comer  of 
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the  table.    This  effort  completed — the  waiter 
disappeared. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  just  in  this  crisis,  some- 
thing occurred  to  bring  the  ober-kellner  into 
the  room.  This  important  personage  at  the 
Blumenberg  is  very  different  from  Germans  in 
general.  Instead  of  the  easy,  simple,  good- 
natured,  matter-of-factness  of  his  country,  he  is 
a  bustling,  conceited,  self-important  little  fel* 
low, — full  of  airs  and  graces,  tlieatrical  to  the 
most  amusing  degree.  His  bow,  his  slide,  and, 
above  all,  the  exquisite  contour  of  his  elbow 
as  he  presents  you  with  the  vinegar-cruet, 
would  make  a  Parisian  dancing-master  die  of 
despair.  Truly  he  is  the  most  graceful  of 
men,  the  ober-kellner  of  the  Grosse  Blumen- 
berg! 

His  start,  and  his  shrug,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
our  poor  unfortunate-looking  tea-things,  were 
ineffable — it  was  only  a  pity  that  Kemble  or 
Macready  were  net  there  to  take  a  few  hints. 

"  Such  cups  for  tea !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  contemptuous  pity ;  then  coming  close  up  to 
the  table,  he  added  confidentially,  and  with  no 
small  importance,  ^^  The  fact  is,  these  people 
really  do  not  know  how  to  treat  the  English — 
they  are  not  fit  to  wait  upon  foreigners  of  dis- 
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tinction — ^but  /  will  arrange  all — /  will  give 
tlie  necessary  instructions.  Pray,  ladies,  do  not 
disturb  yourselves.  I  promise — I  pledge  my- 
self,'' (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  looking 
solemnly  on  the  ground,)  *^  that  you  shall  have 
vour  tea." 

This  oration  ended,  with  bows,  slides,  and 
flourishes,  the  ober-kellner, — courtier-like, — 
backed  out  of  the  room. 

Down  stairs  went  he,  and  up  stairs  came 
three  tea-cups  and  the  machine.  The  latter 
looked  very  cold  and  very  sulky — surprised 
and  out  of  humour,  doubtless,  at  finding  itself 
unexpectedly  dislodged  firom  some  high  shelf, 
where  it  probably  had  long  reposed  in  honor- 
able retirement, — dragged  down  and  deprived  of 
some  of  its  cherished  dust  and  cobwebs,  just  to 
satisfy  the  caprices  of  English  strangens,  who 
had  better  have  staid  at  home. 

Whether  it  was  thus  cross  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  is,  no  particle  of  hopeful 
steam,  or  other  signs  of  warmth,  would  it  emit, 
— and  so,  after  due  deliberation,  we  decided 
on  not  making  tea  until  the  spirits-of-wine- 
lamp  underneath  had  had  more  effect  on  the 
water. 

But  ^^  experience  teacheth,"  saith  the  sage ; 
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and  after  waiting  and  waiting  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience  for  the  water  to  get  hot^— 
we  found,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  doing  no  such 
thing,  but  was  getting  cold,  as  fast  as  it  could. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  made  our  tea 
with  tepid  liquid  than  with  cold,  after  all —  but 
now  regrets  were  unavailing — it  was  too  late ! 
The  lamp  underneath,  after  sundry  convulsive 
struggles,  blinked  and  sparkled,  and  finally 
gave  up  the  ghost 

In  this  dire  extremity  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  have  recourse  to  the  ober-kellner. 

"  You  had  better  take  it  away,"  we  said  to 
him,  pointing  with  a  despairing  gestiure  to  th6 
defunct  light. 

^^  Take  it  away !"  he  cried  in  an  accent  that 
plainly  implied  that  he  scorned  to  be  conquered 
by  a  tea-urn,  "  take  it  away  !  O  nein, — Vll 
soon  make  it  boil*" 

And  so  he  set  vigorously  to  work,  but  it 
was  no  such  easy  matter,  even  for  the  clever, 
all -accomplished  ober-kellner.  Many  and 
many  a  piece  of  lighted  paper  did  the  wick 
obstinately  continue  to  look  black  upon.  No- 
thing waxed  hot  but  the  wrath  of  our  worthy 
friend,  who  burnt  his  paper  and  his  fingerst- 
all in  vain. 

I  thought  he  would  have  been  forced  to  give 
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up  at  last,  but  that  would  hare  been  too  deio- 
gatoT}' ;  he  achieved  successfully  the  exploit  of 
lighting  tlie  lamp.  It  began  to  blaze, — the 
water  began  to  boil, — the  mm  to  sing, — and, 
linallv,  we  had  some  excellent  tea. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  storv-book  of  ^^  The  old  woman  and 
her  pig/'  embellished  with  magnificent  coloured 
pictures.  It  was  a  source  of  great  juvenile  en- 
joymeut  to  me  in  days  of  yore,  but  probably  to 
others  who  may  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
my  extensive  course  of  reading,  the  work  is 
unknown.  All  the  time  the  waiter  was  opera- 
ting on  the  s]}irits-of-wiue  lamp,  I  could  not 
lielp  thinking  of  the  old  dame^s  eloquent  and 
poetical  appeal, — 

"  Water,  water !  slake  fire — 
Fire,  fire  !  bum  stick. 
Stick,  stick  !  beat  dog. 
Dog,  dog  !  bite  pig." 

And  when,  at  last,  tlie  lamp  burst  into  flame, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  kcllner,  it  realised 
for(;ibly  tlie  triumphant  and  memorable  mo- 
ment, when,  all  difficulties  conquered,  the  old 
woman's  pig  tiiuidled  magnanimously  over  the 
stile. 

As  far  as  the  raw  material  went,  we  were 
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amply  provided,  W having  taken  care  to 

lay  in  a  stock  at  Frankfort.  When  he  went  to 
the  shop  and  asked  for  tea,  the  man  produced 
some,  with  a  very  self-satisfied  air,  saying,-— 
"  Of  course,  sir,  you  will  prefer  the  Russian. 
However,  independently  of  its  recommendation 
as  being  from  your  countr}^,  it  is  very  good ; 
— we  consider  Russian  tea  the  best  that  is 
sold." 

W ^'s  excellent  German  was   doubtless 

the  cause  of  this  mistake  of  the  tea-merchant 
as  to  his  country.  Many  English  here  do  not 
speak  the  language  at  all,  and  very  few  indeed 
with  the  perfection  he  does  :  but  the  Russians 
are  excellent  linguists,  and  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages as  fluently  as  their  own. 

But,  speaking  of  tea-urns,  I  must  say  that 
the  foreign  specimens  of  this  race,  although 
odd  characters  are  to  be  found  among  them, 
as  among  everything  else,  are  on  the  whole  on 
a  very  good  principle.  In  Belgium  they  were 
contrived  so  that  hot  charcoals  occupied  part 
of  the  centre.  Farther  on,  we  had  a  sort  of 
kettle  placed  over  a  pan  of  burning  charcoals ; 
and  in  these  two  kinds  the  water  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  furious  boil  for  hours.  Then  here 
again  we  have  the  spirits-of-wine  lamp,  a  very 
good  contrivance — when  it  chooses  to  ligHt. 
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Before  I  leave  this  important  subject,  I  must 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  whole 
body  of  ^'machines,*'  and  retract  an  unjust 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  them  at  the  first  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  founded  on  their  in- 
variable custom  of  retreating  off  to  the  very  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  table,  and  remaining  there 
with  tlieir  backs  turned  to  everything  on  it,  in 
the  most  huffy,  misanthropical  manner,  instead 
of  coming,  like  a  good,  honest,  sociable  English 
tea-urn,  to  stand  by  the  poor  tea-pot,  and  help 
her  in  her  arduous  duties  of  filling  the  cups- 
But  I  have  found  out  that  this  piece  of  unpo- 
liteness  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  shape. 

How  wrong  it  is  to  form  hasty  and  unchari- 
table opinions  of  any  class, — ^be  they  men,  wo- 
men, or  tca-ums, — without  taking  into  consi- 
deration their  various  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions ! 

We  could  not  possibly  be  at  Leipsig  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  the  famed  publishing 
establishment  of  Brochaus,  where  all  the  lite- 
rary business  of  Germany  is  transacted.  The 
place  has  a  very  dusty,  book-wormish  look« 
As  we  entered,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how 
many  poor  authors,  their  hearts  beating  with 
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anxious  hope  or  fear,  had  crossed  that  thres- 
hold and  mounted  the  dingy  stair ;  —coming, 
perhaps,  to  commit  the  precious  child  of  their 
brain,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that,  sometimes, 
rough  step-mother — the  gentle  public. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Leipsig  to  Dresden— Unfavourable  impresriont — The 
first  peep  at  the  picture-gallery — The  flies — Luther 
and  the  inkstand. 

Drksdkn,  August  2Srd. — This  morning  we 
left  Leii)sig,  not  a  little  sorry  to  bid  adieu  to 
that  pleasant,  bustlings  sun-shiny  town.  Indeed 
as  there  were  reasons  for  hurrying  on  here,  we 
(lid  not  think  we  should  have  staid  even  the 
additional  dav  we  did. 

"  How  long  do  you  remain  ? — ^whcre  do  you 
come  from  ? — where  are  you  going  ?"  was  part 
of  the  catechism  of  the  Polizei,  as  we  stopped 
at  the  barriere  coming  in.  "  Vive  la  liberie," 
thought  I.  How  would  John  Bull,  at  his  own 
side  of  the  water,  chafe  and  rebel  if  any  one 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  where  he  was 
going,  and  how  long  staying  in  whatever  place 
he  might  choose  to  honour  with  his  presence. 
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A  short  way  outside  Leipsig,  workmen  are 
busily  employed  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
levelling  it  for  a  rail-road.  This  is  the  first 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  since  we  have 
been  in  this  country,  and  we  could  not  avoid 
smiling  at  the  incongruous  ideas  it  brought 
with  it, — the  speed  connected  with  rail-roads, 
and  the  deliberation  of  German  habits.  The 
work  did  not  seem  to  be  going  on  at  a  very 
rail-road  pace;  but  indeed  the  most  active 
labourer  would  find  his  due  power  over  shovel 
and  pick-axe  impeded,  were  he  forced  to  have 
a  great,  lumbering,  china  pipe  hung  to  his 
mouth,  as  these  had. 

At  Wurzen,  the  next  post  firom  Leipsig, 
there  was  a  wooden  bridge  erected,  over  which 
the  rail-road  was  to  pass.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing this  place,  we  got  once  more  into  the  forests, 
which  we  hailed  vrith  the  greater  pleasure  from 
not  having  met  any  since  we  left  Eisenach. 
Under  the  trees  were  bright  patches  of  purple 
heath,  that  looked  and  smelt  delightfiilly ;  but 
the  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  beauty  when  you  emerge  fix)m  the 
forests. 

The  harvest,  however,  was  going  on,  and 
that  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  scene  any- 
where, and  more    particularly  in    a  country 
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where  there  are  no  divisions  of  land,  and  where 
the  costume  and  appearance  of  the  peasantry  is 
novel  and  picturesque.  The  groups  of  them 
reaping  the  com  to-day  as  we  passed  along, — 
or  seated  under  the  apple  and  pear-trees  that 
border  the  road,  eating  their  dinners,  were  very 
l)retty,  the  colouring  so  bright  and  peculiar. 

A  long  pole  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  fixed  to 
the  end  of  it  like  a  broom,  is  the  trophy  raised 
to  show  that  the  labours  of  the  season  are 
ended, — the  harvest  home.  In  some  cases 
these  were  triumphantly  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  tree  in  the  field. 

The  scenery  did  not  improve  until  we  came 
within  view  of  the  Elbe,  when  it  began  to  as- 
sume that  interest  a  river  usually  imparts.  As 
we  wound  along  the  bank  fine  masses  of 
])ointed  rock  began  to  appear,  rising  high 
above  our  heads,  and  planted  up  to  the  top. 
These  were  at  the  right;— on  the  left,  rows  of 
lofty  poplars  bordered  the  road. 

The  banks  of  the  Elbe  reminded  us  very  much 
of  those  of  theMeuse,  though  they  do  not  per- 
haps quite  equal  the  latter  in  beauty.  TheMeuse 
we  admired  more  than  we  did  the  Rhine^ — ^par- 
ticularly in  the  drive  between  Namur  and  Hny. 

^^  Comparisons  are  odorous,"  Mrs.  Malaprop 
says — and  the  good  lady  is  right;  that  is  to 
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say  J  proTidcd  she  keeps  to  the  origbial  mean^ 
ing  of  the  saw.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
even  rivers ; — but  still  there  is  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction in  extolling  and  raising  imobtrusive 
merit  in  opposition  to  charms  be-praised  and 
bc'-simg,  until  the  shrine  is  so  piled  up  with 
incense,  a  mite  more  seems  altogether  super- 
fluous. This  last  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  Rhine — she  has  enough  of  everything — her 
cup  of  praise  is  running  over :  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  two  such  rivals  to  remind  her  that 
though  such  a  bright  one,  she  is  not  the  only 
star  in  the  firmament  The  view  on  entering 
Meissen  is  not  unlike  that  of  Huy ;  there  is  a 
charming  old  castle  perched  up  on  the  very 
top  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  bridge  stretch- 
ing across,  &c. 

Meissen  is  the  little  town  where  all  the 
Dresden  china  is  manufactured.  It  is  a  bus- 
tling place,  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly 
narrow.  As  we  were  proceeding  along  one, 
the  houses  on  either  side  so  close  to  us  that  we 
might  ahnost  have  touched  them  with  our 
hands,  the  postilion  anxious,  no  doubt,  that 
our  entree  should  be  with  becoming  dignity, 
commenced  a  flourish  upon  his  horn.  He  was 
so  intent  upon  this  barbarous  melody,  that  he 
forgot  his  reins  while  absorbed  in  his  quavers. 
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The  consequence  was,  the  carriage  dashed  up 
against  some  obstacle  in  the  narrow  street 
with  such  violence,  that  we  were  sure  it  most 
inevitably  be  overturned.  Indeed  the  shock 
was  so  great,  and  the  concussion  swung  the 
carriage  with  such  force,  that  in  our  fright  we 
hardly  knew  what  was  going  to  hap])en.    Dear 

G became  so  ill,  she  was  obliged  to  get 

out. 

When  she  had  recovered,  and  all  was 
right  again,  I  could  not  help,  as  we  drove 
along,  reflecting  with  deep  gratitude  on  the 
protecting  care  ttiat  had  preserved  us  so  far  on 
our  journey-  We  were  now  approaching  Dres- 
den, tlie  furthest  point  in  our  tour,  and  great 
reason  indeed  had  we  to  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
fervent  thankfulness  to  the  almighty  Guardian 
who  had  brought  us  in  safety,  and  shielded  us 
from  the  many  accidents  that  might  have 
happened. 

H  )w  delightful  it  is  to  feel  that  God  is 
''  about  our  ])atli,  and  about  our  bed,  and  spies 
out  all  our  ways,"  wherever  we  go,  whether 
we  "  travel  by  land  or  by  water !"  Without 
His  fatherly  care,  what  would  become  of  us, 
poor,  weak  creatures  ?  ^\^len  we  think  of  the 
numerous  unseen  perils  that  beset  our  steps, 
from  the  time  we  rise  in  the  morning  until  we 
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go  to  rest  at  night,  and  during  the  helpless 
hours  of  darkness ;  when  we  consider  our  com- 
plicated frames  so  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,^'  and  reflect  that  the  slightest  disorder 
in  one  of  those  thousand  muscles  and  blood- 
vessels, the  least  disarrangement  in  that  beau- 
tiful and  complicated  net- work  of  nerves  which 
covers  the  whole  frame,  might  poison  and  dry 
up  the  sources  of  all  our  happiness,  and  cause 
us  to  linger  on  in  pain  and  agony  to  our  graves, 
we  have  ample  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  are  not 
our  own  keepers.  No — the  management  of  the 
wondrous  machine  is  not  conunitted  to  our 
exertions,-*— praises  and  thanks  be  to  Him,  who 
watches  continually  over  us  for  good  ! 

This  idea  is  connected  with  a  very  delightful 
reflection.  If  God  does  for  us  what  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves,  in  this  case,  and  thus  provides 
for  the  welfare  of  peiishing  bodies,  tliat  a  few 
revolving  years  will  see  returned  to  their  native 
dust — how  much  more  will  he  keep  and  shield 
the  immortal  part  ?  This  reflection  is  fraught 
with  comfort  to  all  who  feel  the  great  value  of 
the  soul — that  precious  tiling  which  must  live 
on  in  continual  happiness  or  endless  woe,  long 
ages  after  the  sun  that  has  shone  down  upon 
this  earth  and  all  its  changes  since  the  crea- 
tion, shall  have  melted  away» 
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We  crogsed  the  bridge  at  Meissen,  and  the 
view  of  the  town  and  the  castle,  with  its  towen 
and  ])innaclc8  against  the  sky,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Elbe,  wbb  enchanting. 

Wc  now  lost  the  rocks,  but  not  the  beautv. 
'Hie  road  continued  to  wind  along  close  to  the 
river,  tlm)ugh  a  succession  of  vine-gardens.    It 
was  delightful! — the  vines,  instead  of  being 
cut  and  curbed  as  in  other  places,  twined  up 
lofty  poles,  and  in  many  instances  were  left 
iree  and  unrestrained  to  follow  their  own  wild 
and  beautiful  fancies.    Every  now  and  then 
we  passed  lovely  cottages,  situated  in  the  midst 
oi*  gardens  full  of  flowers,  and  shady  vine- 
covered  walks.     The  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  was  a  chain  of  undulating  planted  hiUs, 
with  occasional  chateaux,  cottages,    turrets, 
perched  u])  on  some  high  jutting  crag,  and 
terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  overhang- 
ing the  river,  on  the  quiet  surface  of  which, 
little  boats,  with  their  painted  gondola-like 
awnings,  were  gliding  by. 

Although  we  were  approaching  a  town,  the 
number  of  country-seats  and  isolated  cottages 
struck  us  with  siuprise.  Such  things  are  veiy 
rare  indeed  on  the  continent  There  are  some,  it 
is  true,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
— but  with  tliese  exceptions,  we  have  travelled 
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for  miles  together  dirough  a  rich)  cultivated,  and 
beautiful  country^  without  meeting  a  single 
human  habitation — that  is  to  say,  one  standing 
by  itself.  All  the  population,  high  and  low, 
seem  to  share  the  same  sociable  propensity  to 
gather  themselves  into  towns  and  villages. 

A  genuine  taste  for  the  country, — countr}'- 
life, — and  coimtry  seclusion,  appears  to  belong 
exclusively  to  England.  Nowhere  else  do 
you  see  those  old  hereditary  mansions  retired 
in  solitary  dignity  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
parks ; — the  spreading  domains  that  surround 
them,  their  world, — its  confines,  their  boun* 
dary  wall. 

Abroad,  they  certainly  do  not  love  the  coim- 
try. In  France ,  if  a  courtier  gets  into  disgrace, 
he  is  condemned  to  his  chateau  as  a  place  of 
punishment: — if  a  lady  misbehaves  herself,  if 
her  milliner's  bills  are  too  large  in  the  eyes(  of 
Monsieur  le  mari,  she  is  sent  off  to  the  same 
retreat  to  do  penance  for  the  past,  and  learn 
economy  for  the  future.  In  short,  the  maison 
de  campagne  is  the  Siberia,  (and  a  dreary 
enough  one  too,  generally  speaking,)  for  imsuc- 
cessfiil  lawgivers  and  naughty  ladies.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  rural  taste 
among  the  English.  That  they  have  not  in- 
herited it  firom  their  Norman  ancestors  is  very 
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u  for  their  Saxon  fbrefathera,  it 
is  equally  plain,  that  neither  from  these  was  it 
dcrivod. 

Tlic  rows  of  lofty  poplars  at  either  side  of 
the  road,  showed  that  we  were  now  very  near 
tlie  end  and  object  of  our  journey,  Dresden. 
The  intention  was  to  spend  some  time  here — 
indeed  there  were  floating  ideas  of  staying  the 
\^inter,  for  we  had  heard  wonders  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  ihe  place. 

Tlicre  is  something  very  delightftd  in  the 
feeling  with  which  one  approaches  a  spot  where 
one  is  to  remain  any  length  of  time.  One  of 
my  besetting  sins  is  an  inordinate  attachment 
to  ])laces,  originating  doubtless  from  some  un- 
hicky,  overgrown  bump  of  adhesiveness  in  my 
cranium.  However  this  be,  I  am  alwaj-s  afraid 
of  allowing  myself  to  get  fond  of  a  place  where 
I  know  I  am  not  to  stay,  sad  experience  having 
taught  the  pain  and  misei}'  of  leaving,  in  such 
cases.  But  when  two  or  three  months  are  in 
contem])lation,  it  is  quite  another  affair.  Bit, 
bridle,  and  martingale,  are  tlien  removed  from 
those  unruly  affections,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
settle  down  on  tlie  place,  and  twine  themselves 
round  every  stone,  and  building,  and  tree,  as 
they  think  iit.  True,  the  pain  of  parting  is 
great,  but  after  a  prudent  calculation  of  both 
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sides  of  the  account,  the  pleasure  of  the 
previous  indulgence  more  than  counterba- 
lances it. 

Our  tours,  and  guides,  and  trarelling  books  had 
prepared  us  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Dresden.  Indeed  I  expected  so  much, 
that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  be  half  as  much 
pleased  with  Brussels,  and  Frankfort,  and  Leip- 
sig,  as  I  felt  disposed:  it  seemed  a  kind  of 
injustice  to  what  was  to  follow. 

^*  If  you  are  so  delighted  with  these  places,'" 
whispered  conscience,  "  what  will  you  do  when 
you  get  to  Dresden  ?  Keep  your  superlatives 
till  then — ^you  will  want  them  all — don't  ex- 
haust everything  now." 

So  I  moderated  my  extacies,  and  gulped 
down  sundry  inteijections.  I  need  not  have 
done  so,  for  here  we  are  in  Dresden,  and — (of 
course  I  speak  of  externals) — grievously  dis* 
appointed. 

The  first  coup-d'oeil  was  very  striking.  The 
three  fine  buildings  of  Dresden,  two  Lutheran 
churches  and  one  Catholic,  rise  beautifiilly  out 
of  the  town,  and  give  a  most  imposing  effect  to 
its  general  appearance  at  a  distance.  But  when 
we  passed  the  barriere,  the  cold  wintry  look  of 
the  houses,  with  their  small  windows  and 
smoke-begrimed  roofs,  the  dilapidated  aspect 
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of  the  gi'asB-grown  square, — ^the  cheerless  de- 
caying api)eajance  of  ever}''thing,  feU  like  a 
blight  upon  our  spirits.  These  were  our  im- 
pressions this  evening  as  we  drove  to  the 
hotel  ''  Stadt  Wien."  "  What  a  disappoizit- 
uieut  V  was  our  simultaneous  exclamation ; 
"  how  different  from  what  we  expected !" 

But  perhaps  we  expected  too  much.  Per- 
haps, too,  wc  are  tired  and  fagged  after  our  long 
journey — the  want  of  spirit  may  be,  not  in  the 
streets  of  Dresden,  but  in  ourselves.  The  feel- 
ings under  whose  influence  we  view  objects, 
generally  throw  such  a  colouring  over  them, 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  form  a  judgment  from 
impressions  alone.  We  have  decided  on  wait- 
ing until  to-morrow.  Who  knows  what  may 
be  on  the  other  side  of  that  long  bridge  ?  Mean- 
time I  conclude  the  day's  lucubrations  with 
that  ver}'  convenient  phrase  in  all  uncertain- 
ties— "  nous  verrons  1" 

Aitff.  24//r. — We  have  just  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon,  alias  the  Elbe,  by  means  of  the  long 
bridge,  which  kept  our  hopes  and  imagination 
alive  last  night.  And  now  returned  from  a  pro- 
menade through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
town,  here  in  the  spacious  saloon  of  the  veiry 
comfortable  Stadt  Wien,  being  neither  tared. 
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sleepy,  hungry,  cross,  nor  under  any  other  un- 
favourable influence,  and  with  moreover  every 
wish  to  be  pleased, — we  have  come  to  the  cool 
and  deliberate  decision  that  we  are  disap- 
pointed with  Dresden. 

The  bridge  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  there  is 
a  very  excellent  arrangement  upon  it,  namely, 
that  in  crossing,  all  comers  take  the  right  side, 
and  all  goers  the  left,  or  to  speak  more  con- 
cisely, all  keep  to  their  left.  This  avoids 
jostling,  by  putting  an  end  at  once  to  contend* 
ing  interests. 

Two  arches  of  this  bridge  were  blown  up 
by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  to 
prevent  the  allies  crossing  the  Elbe.  They 
were  restored  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  together  with  a  large  crucifix  of  cast 
metal  gilt,  which  stands  in  one  of  the  semi«- 
circles,  surrounded  by  the  stone  benches  of  the 
bridge. 

This  crucifix  rises  firom  a  mass  of  artificial 
rock,  roughly  carved,  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  &c. 
twining  over  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  a 
globe  with  a  serpent  coiled  round  it, — a  fre- 
quent image  to  imply  the  world  enslaved 
by  on,  firom  which  the  great  sacrifice  has 
set  it  fi^e.  The  eye  is  ofiended  by  the  awk- 
ward effect  of  this  crucifix  being  not  in  the 
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centre  of  Uio  bridge,  but  at  the  fifth  arch.  The 
sto])])ing  up  of  fonr  or  five  out  of  fifteen  arches 
originally  built  by  Augustus  II.  is  probably  the 
cause  of  this. 

The  views  up  and  down  the  river,  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  the  mountains  of  Bo* 
heniia,  arc  very  much  extolled ;  we  thought, 
however,  they  fell  short  of  the  description. 
The  bridge  itself  is  the  finest  in  Germany, 
five  hundred  and  fifty -two  feet  long  by  thirty- 
six  wide.  Were  it  not  as  solid  as  it  is,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  strong  currents  of  the 
dee])  and  rapid  Elbe,  which  fireqnently  over- 
flows its  banks,  rising  sometimes  sixteen  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Ailer  crossing  the  bridge,  you  come  to  the 
Kallolischc  Kirche,  which  I  shall  not  do- 
scribe  until  we  have  examined  it  more  mi- 
nutely. 

Tlieii — this  surely  must  be  a  prison-— this 
black,  dirty,  melancholy-looking  building,  with 
crossed  iron-bars  to  the  windows,  and  guards 
outside.  I  thought  of  ^'  the  sorrowful  sighing 
of  tlie  prisoners,"  and  compared  their  lot,  pent 
up  in  this  wretched  place,  with  that  of  our 
luxmiously-lodged  delinquents  at  home^  I 
might  have  spared  my  thoughts  the  tnmble  of 
the  comparison,  and  the  long  journey  to  the 
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British  isles  to  boot.  This  jail-like  abode  was 
no  prison,  but  one  of  the  royal  palaces*  We 
passed  under  an  archway,  and  came  to  a  grand 
entrance,  over  which  an  eagle  or  pelican^  be* 
grimed  and  black  with  soot  and  filth,  looked — 
hia  bill  stuck  into  his  breaist — as  if  he  were  try* 
ing  to  commit  suicide.  No  wonder,  poor  fel<- 
low  !  he  should  be  tired  of  life  in  such  a  gloomy 
spot 

We  passed  along  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  town,  into  which  I  defy  the 
most  ingenious  sun-beam  to  force  its  way, 
until  we  came  to  the  Neue  Markt,  iu  which 
standft  the  Frauen  Kirche  —  (church  of  Our 
Lady.) 

This  church  is  a  large  circular  building  with 
a  cupola  roof.  It  reminded  me,  at  the  first 
glance,  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  as  far  at  least 
as  anything  so  near  the  ground  can  be  said  to 
resemble  anything  so  near  the  sky.  It  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  firom  our  rooms  in  the  Stadt 
Wien.  From  thence  the  tower  part  is  con- 
cealed by  intervening  houses,  which  is  very 
desirable,  the  building  being  much  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  handsome  woman  with  iU-shapfsd 
legs.  As  you  get  nearer  the  church,  it  really 
doe»  remind  you,  to  carry  on  the  simUc,  of  a 
fine  figure,    well-proportioned  in    the  upper 
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parts,  but  suddenly  cut  short  at  the  knees. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  "  Our  Lady"  would  have 
been  a  noble  building,  had  the  architect  carried 
her  up  to  her  proper  and  legitimate  height. 

Two  things  we  have  learned  from  our  pro- 
menade. If  Dresden  have  not  the  sunny,  cheer- 
fill,  cleanly,  luxurious  air  of  Frankfort,  or  the 
gay  bustle,  and  beautifully-picturesque  build- 
ings of  Lcipsig,  it  has  two  great  advantages 
over  them. 

First,  you  can  walk  all  over  the  town  without 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  your  eau-de- 
cologne  bottle  or  scented  pocket-handkerchief, 
those  absolutely  necessary  companions  in  every 
large  foreign  town  we  have  hitherto  been  in. 
The  second  advantage  is,  that  when  you  return 
home  from  your  peregrination,  you  are  not 
shifting  fi:om  one  leg  to  another  like  a  foundered 
horse,  with  the  soles  of  your  feet  bruised  as  if 
they  had  just  had  the  bastinado.  This  misery 
we  had  in  full  perfection  at  Leipsig — the 
paving-stones  there  would  certainly  obviate  the 
necessity  of  Irish  pilgrims  putting  peas  in 
their  shoes,  while  walking  the  appointed  rounds 
of  the  holy  well :  their  sharp  points  would  do  the 
peas'  duty  effectually.  Here  not  only  is  the 
paving  better,  but  there  are  excellent  flagged 
trottoirs  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
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Aug.  27 tk. — '^  The  finest  gems  are  in  the 
smallest  caskets/'  We  have  just  had  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  treasures  of  which  Dresden  is 
the  shrine : — this  morning  was  our  first  at  the 
picture  gallery ! 

Conscience  was  right,  after  all,  when  it  told 
me  to  keep  the  superlatives  for  Dresden.  The 
first  feeling  on  entering  the  gaUery  is  that  of 
utter  bewilderment.  The  eye  wanders  round 
those  brilliant  walls, 

"  Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty^" 

overwhelmed,  unable  to  fix  itself  on  any  one 
of  the  countless  objects  that  challenge  admira- 
tion on  every  side. 

We  intended  merely  to  go  through  the  galle- 
ries— so  on  we  proceeded  through  one  room 
after  another,  until  we  reached  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  the  chamber  containing  RaphaeFs 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto — the  picture  of  Dres- 
den. Here  we  were  stopped,  —  rivetted.  I 
defy  any  one  to  pass  by  this  heavenly  paint- 
ing. 

My  mind  is  now  in  a  state  of  confiision — I 
feel  still  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  spell 
— some  enchantment !  The  lovely  Madonna, 
Correggio's  Notte,  Titian's  Christ  and  the  tri- 
bute money,  and  three  or  four  other  gems,  alone 
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rise  with  any  distinctness  above  the  floating 
mass  of  impressions, — ^the  images  of  beauty 
that  fill  it  almost  to  repletion.  It  iidll  require 
many  a  visit  to  the  picture  gallery,  before  I  can 
form  any  coherent  idea,  much  less  attempt  any 
distinct  account  of  what  I  have  seen. 

Aug,  29 fh. — "  Have  you  put  down  thejlies  in 

your  journal  ?"     This  question  W has  just 

called  across  the  room  from  the  secretaire 
where  he  is  writing,  and  certainly  as  I  have 
undertaken  to  rccomit  what  we  have  ^^  to  be, 
to  do,  and  to  suffer''  on  our  travels,  I  ought 
not  to  omit  the  flies.  If  I  were  to  write  of 
them  as  often  as  I  am  forced  to  think  of  them, 
they  would  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  paper. 

Ever  since  we  left  Frankfort  we  have  under- 
gone a  species  of  petty  martyrdom  from  these 
little  sable  tormentors :  in  the  carriage,  at  meals, 
readhig  or  wTiting,  standing  still  or  moving,  it 
is  all  alike, — they  come  flapping  against  us,  and 
buzzing  about  us  unceasingly.  We  should  be 
delighted  to  come  to  any  amicable  arrangement 
with  them,  and  give  them  their  own  terms. 
llie  sugar-basin  they  might  have  without  re- 
serve, nay,  even  a  free  and  frill  suirender  of  fhe 
whole  tea-table  might  be  resolved  upon, — ^but 
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our  own  fingers  and  faces,  that  is  really  too 
bad.  When  they  come  to  make  a  promenade 
of  one's  forehead,  and  coolly  establish  them- 
selves without  any  sort  of  apology  on  one^s 
very  nose,  hopping  off  and  on  as  if  that 
respectable  little  protuberance  were  their  own 
rightful  property,  the  thing  becomes  too  in- 
sulting ! 

There  is  an  absurd  story  at  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  of  which  place  I  have  already  made 
prolix  mention,  of  the  devil  having  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  fly  to  worry  Luther,  while  he 
was  employed  there  in  translating  the  Bible. 
Luther  bore  up  manfully  against  all  the  other 
satanical  devices  to  annoy  him  in  his  work ; 
but  this  was  too  much  for  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance. In  his  rage  and  provocation  at  the  con- 
tinual buzzing,  he  seized  his  ink-bottle  and 
flung  it  at  his  tormentor.  The  stains  of  the 
ink  are  shown  to  this  day  on  the  wall  of  the 
room.* 

*  This  absurd  Btory^  which  they  relate  with  perfect 
belief  at  Wartburg^  ihowing  the  ink-stained  wall  to 
confirm  its  truth,  it  uot  without  foundation.  During 
his  confinement  there  Luther  laboured  under  great 
depression  of  spirits.  He  had  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted  in  his  active  and  zealous  career^  and  was  iao- 
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Certainly  the  flies  here  are  qnite  enough  to 
wear  out  the  patience  of  saint  or  reformer.  The 
most  provoking  part  of  it  is,  that  one  cannot 
find  it  in  one's  heart  to  take  vengeance  on  these 
little  merr^'  creatiues.  Much  as  we  suffer,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  without  a  certain  repugnance 
the  murderous  condiments  of  sticky,  treacly 
stuff  that  garnish  every  window ;  and  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  rows  of  white  plates 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain, 
makes  us  forget  all  our  \^Tongs.  I  can  never 
resist  rescuing  a  poor  little  struggler  firom  a 

lated  from  the  world  in  a  lonely  castle,— a  dependant 
for  daily  bread  on  the  bounty  of  others.  This  chafed 
his  generous  spirit,  while  severe  study  and  unremiU 
ting  mental  labour  undermined  his  health.  Sleep  de- 
serted him,  and  his  nerves  became  impaired.  His 
mind  was  so  disturbed  by  constant  tension,  and  his 
imagination  so  heated,  that  one  night,  while  studying 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  vision.  In 
the  momentary  excitement  he  threw  his  inkstand  at 
the  appearance.  After  this  his  friends  persuaded  him 
to  relax  in  the  labours  of  the  pen, — they  induced  him 
to  go  out  with  them,  and  even  to  join  at  times  in  their 
hunting  expeditions  against  the  wild  animals  of  the 
surrounding  forests.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  his  disguise,  and  adopt  many  pre- 
cautions, but  his  health  gradually  improved. 
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milky  or  watery  grave,  even  though  I  know, 
that  like  the  monster  of  Frankenstein's  crea- 
tion, he  will  be  the  worry  and  torment  of  my 
life  for  half  the  dav  after. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Treasures  at  the  Grune  Gewolbe — Expedition  in  quest 
of  a  dress-maker— Male  sempstresses— Music  at  the 
Catliolic  church — Its  effect  in  exciting  derotional 

feelings. 


SrpL'Lst,  —  We  have  just  returned  from  the 
Grime  Gewolbe — ("  the  green  vault") — a  collec- 
tion of  the  royal  treasures  of  Saxony,  and  while 
its  glittering  splendours  are  still  sparkling  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  must  try  and  describe  some- 
thing of  what  w^c  have  seen. 

This  collection  is  in  the  old  palace*  There 
was  a  party  viewing  it  when  we  got  there,  so 
we  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  court  to  await 
patiently  our  turn  for  being  admitted. 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  fitting  ante-chamber 
for  the  fairy-like  region  that  we  were  about  to 
enter,  than  where  we  were  now  detained, — I 
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mean  with  respect  to  the  power  of  contrast.  It 
was  a  large,  deserted-looking  paved  court,  across 
which  the  old  towers,  blackened  and  dilapi- 
dated, flung  their  melancholy  shadows:  all 
within  was  silent,  yet  not  however  gloomy; 
there  was  that  kind  of  tranquil  stillness  that 
reigns  in  the  close  of  an  ancient  cathedral, 
broken  only,  in  the  present  case,  by  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  the  sentinels  on  duty,  and  occa- 
sionally the  echoing  footsteps  of  some  one 
crossing  to  the  opposite  entrance  of  the  pa- 
lace. 

From  this  peaceful,  dreamy  spot  we  were 
ushered  into  chambers  that  were  certainly  more 
like  the  descriptions  one  meets  of  enchanted 
palaces  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  Entertainments, 
than  anything  else.  The  suddenness  of  the 
change — the  unexpectedness  of  finding  within 
those  cold,  blackened,  repulsive  walls,  such  an 
oriental  display,  had  something  of  magic  in  it, 
very  much  savouring  of  Aladdin  and  his  won- 
derful lamp. 

The  first  room  contained  bronzes,  —  the 
second,  a  most  beautifiil  collection  of  carved 
ivor)'.  Some  of  these  were  exquisitely  elabo- 
rate, the  works  chiefly  of  German  and  Dutch 
artists.  There  was  a  very  curious  piece  cut  out 
of  a  solid  mass  of  ivory ;  it  represented  the  fall  of 
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the  angels,  and  was  executed  in  Naples,  and 
sent  as  a  present  to  Augustus  II. 

Tlie  whole  thing  is  a  mass  of  {airy  figures, 
(ninety-two  in  number,)  entwined  one  with  the 
other,  yet  each  perfectly  finished  and  distinct. 
They  are  all  falling  downwards  toward  an  open- 
mouthed  monster  at  the  bottom,  representing 
hell.  The  figures  at  the  top  are  angelic  beings ; 
— gradually  as  they  descend  they  lose  this  ap- 
pearance, and  the  one  just  disappearing  in  the 
jaws  of  the  monster  is  a  regular  little  fiend. 
The  expression  and  minuteness  of  finish  of 
these  fairy  figures,  are  wonderfiil.  Round  the 
piece  is  a  rich  garland  of  flowers  wrought  in 
silver.  The  height  of  the  whole  piece  of  ivory 
is  only  sixteen  inches. 

I  should  have  premised  that  the  collection 
in  the  Griine  Gewolbe  was  begun  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  that  it  owes  its 
present  form  and  magnificence  to  Augustus  II.,* 

*  Augustus  II.,  sumamed  der  Stark^  (the  Strongj) 
is  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  Monsieur  Nongtong- 
paw  of  Dresden.  Everything  that  has  been  done  in 
it  was  done  by  him,— on  all  sides  you  hear  of  his  won* 
derful  exploits  and  the  gigantic  feats  of  strength  which 
procured  to  him  his  surname.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
live  on  peaceable  terms  with  his  neighbour  willj  of 
course,  think  of  disbelieving  these.    If  you  entertain 
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who  remodelled  it  in  1724.  It  certainly  is  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  collecting  propensi- 
ties. 

The  next  room  to  that  containing  the  cdxved 
ivories^  is  perfectly  dazzling.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  looking-glass,  and  so  are  the  square 
pillars  that  support  the  arched  ceiling.  This 
multiplies  the  effect  of  the  display  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  I  really  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  I  was  not  entering  some  palace  of  a 
gnome  or  genii, — one  of  those  glittering  grottoes 
that  are  fiibled  to  exist  in  the  submarine  caverns 
among  the  coral  reefs. 

There  were  shells  formed  into  drinking-cups 
of  every  form,  superbly  mounted  in  gold  and 
jewels — ostrich  eggs  fantastically  disposed  so 
as  to  imitate  the  body  of  the  bird,  while  the 
head  and  legs  were  made  of  silver — cups  cut 
out  of  solid  garnets — others  made  out  of  jasper, 
chrysophras,  lapid  lazuli,  of  the  most  grace- 
ful forms.  Two  splendid  chalices  of  a  large 
size  and  beautiful  shape,  particularly  attracted 
us ; — ^they  were  of  embossed  gold,  and  literally 
covered  with  valuable  antiques.     Others  were 

any  treasonable  doubts  respecting  their  redoubtable 
Auguttuf  der  Stark,  the  sooner  you  bid  adieu  to 
Dresden  the  better.  Hercules  was  a  babe,  and  Samp- 
son a  woman,  compared  to  him. 
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composed  of  smaller  sized  Bohepiian  garnets^ 
and  amethysts.  Besides  these  jewelled  cups, 
there  were  larger  drinking  vessels  of  silver  fflt 
and  pure  gold,  in  the  form  of  birds,  elephants, 
and  otlier  shapes,  graceful  or  grotesque. 

All  these  were  not  grouped  together  in  the 
confusion  in  which  I  have  described  them,  but 
were  arranged,  each  standing  out  separately 
and  distinctly  on  its  own  gilt  bracket,  one 
above  the  other  against  the  mirrored  wall,  firom 
the  floor  to  Uie  ceiling.  The  smaller  axticles, — 
cups, — knife-handles  of  precious  stones,  siu^e 
stones,  &c.,  were  disposed  round  the  rooms  in 
glass  cases. 

All  this  arrangement  added  to  the  charming 
effect,  and  totally  removed  the  feeling  of 
crowded  confusion  which  such  a  majss  of  trea- 
sures  would  be  calculated  to  produce.  They 
were  aU  in  the  most  admirable  order,  bright 
and  polished,  and  as  free  from  every  particle 
of  dust,  as  if,  indeed,  they  had  been  under 
Uie  waves  in  the  palace  of  the  sea  king. 

In  anotlicr  looking-glassed  room  was  a 
curious  chimney-piece,  composed  entirely  of 
Saxon  materials.  Specimens  of  all  the  mine- 
rals  and  stones,  spars,  cornelians,  &c.,  found 
in  the  mines,  were  ingeniously  introduced  in 
various  patterns, — and  the  porcelain  appeared 
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in  the  body  of  the  structure,  in  figures,  flowers, 
&c.  Altogether,  it  was  interesting  as  being  a 
sort  of  national  monument. 

In  the  same  room  were  three  or  four  beauti- 
ful Italian  tables,  pietra  dura,  and  scagliola : — 
a  gold  hunting-horn  of  Augustus  II.  studded 
with  gems;  innumerable  salvers,  and  basins 
of  embossed  silver  gilt.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  rich  silver  salver  used  in  the  baptisms 
of  the  royal  infants  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 

Here  was  rather  an  interesting  curiosity — the 
first  looking-glass  ever  made  in  Germany: 
judging  by  the  gemmed  and  elaborate  firame  in 
which  it  was  shrined,  the  small  bit  of  mirror, 
not  a  foot  square,  must,  indeed,  have  been  pre- 
cious. This  raised  frame  was  in  some  places 
double  the  breadth  of  the  glass,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional protection,  the  latter  was  covered  with 
a  kind  of  little  moveable  door  of  silver  gilt, 
having  stones  on  it  to  correspond  with  the  rest. 

The  iU-luck  of  breaking  a  looking-glass,  an 
opinion  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
days,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  value 
once  attached  to  them. 

The  next  to  this  chamber  was  a  fairy  cabinet, 
richer  in  point  of  value  than  the  larger  rooms  we 
had  yet  seen.  The  articles  in  this  were  of  a  pe- 
culiar description.     Huge  misshapen  pearls, — 
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those  defonnities  which  are  unfit  for  any  orna- 
mental use,  were  here  firamed  into  a  variety  of 
quaint  devices,  and  grotesque  figures.  Some- 
times they  formed  the  body,  sometimes  the 
head  of  some  fantastic  little  elf,  or  caricatured 
animal,  the  rest  being  supplied  with  gold  and 
gems.  It  seemed  as  if  the  genius  of  Cruikshank 
had  presided  at  the  framing  of  all  these  fanciful 
shapes, — his  materials  being,  instead  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper — uncouth  pearls,  enamel,  and 
precious  stones. 

There  was  in  this  cabinet  a  likeness  of  a 
favourite  dwarf  of  Augustus  II.,  who  was  a  long 
time  the  delight  of  the  court :  his  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  large  emerald,  and  the  misshapen 
head  and  limbs  of  other  costly  materials :  one 
may  with  perfect  truth  say,  he  is  a  preciously 
ugly  little  fellow. 

Our  guide  told  us,  that  12,000  dollars  were 
paid  for  one  of  these  grotesque  groups,  and  that 
not  the  largest  or  most  valuable  in  the  cabinet. 
They,  as  weU  as  many  other  things  in  this  col- 
lection, were  the  work  of  three  brothers  Ding- 
lingen,  artists,  whom  Augustus  kept  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  carrying  his  im- 
provements of  Dresden  into  execution. 

Tlie  next  chamber  was  a  very  brilliant  one, — 
it  contained  ancient   cut  glass,   and  crystal. 
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The  effect  was  Kght  and  elegant  to  a  degree — 
reflected  as  these  graceful  objects  were  from  the 
mirrored  walls  a  thousand  fold  in  all  their 
colourless  purity.  There  were  some  ewers  and 
vases  in  that  beautiful  Venetian  glass,  with 
waving  lines  like  light  gleaming  on  water. 
The  art  of  maMng  this  is  now  lost. 

Our  eyes  were  now  suddenly  reposed  by 
a  room  panelled  in  dark  wood,  which  looked 
peculiarly  sombre  after  the  succession  of  glit- 
tering chambers  through  which  we  had  passed. 
Here  were  cannings  in  wood  of  various  sizes^ 
from  a  large  crucifix  down  to  a  cherrystone, 
with  (they  said)  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads 
upon  it !  That  there  was  not  this  number  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  prove, — 
so,  of  course,  every  one  believed  what  he  was 
told. 

One  small  piece  of  carving  struck  me  as  very 
beautifiil.  It  was  a  round  ball  about  the  size 
of  an  apple,  cut  in  two, — one  hemisphere  repre- 
senting the  old,  the  other  the  New  Testament. 
Within  the  former,  was  the  scene  of  the  lifting 
up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness;  — 
within  the  latter,  that  of  the  crucifixion : — ^both 
exquisitely  done. 

*'  But  you  have  seen  nothing  yet,"  said  the 
guide,  opening  another  door;  "here  are  the 
royal  jewels." 
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And  very  magnificent  they  were,  ranged 
round  the  room  in  caaes  lined  with  Telvet,  and 
covered  with  glass.  DiamondS|  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, sapphires,  set  in  necklaces,  buckles, 
sword-hilts,  and  every  yariety  of  wearable  form. 
Indeed  it  was  often  puzzling  to  find  out  what 
portion  of  the  human  frame  could  give  accom- 
modation to  some  of  the  strangely-shaped  or- 
naments, and  when  fixed  on,  how  they  could 
ever  be  either  worn  or  borne.  One  resplen- 
dent suite  of  diamonds,  a  necklace  and  an 
immense  knot  for  the  waist,  must,  I  should 
tliiuk,  require  the  fair  wearer  to  possess  some 
of  tlie  strength  of  Augustus  the  ^'  Stark''  him- 
self, to  enable  her  to  support  it  with  any  comfi>rL 

But  these,  after  all,  were  too  much  like  a 
jeweller's  shop  on  a  splendid  scale,  to  be  very 
interesting.  I  soon  slipped  away  from  the 
party  and  the  guide,  (the  latter,  had  he  per- 
ceived the  defalcation,  would  have  pronoonced 
me  sorely  wanting  in  taste,)  and  went  off  to 
the  otlier  end  of  the  room  in  quest  of  other 
amusement. 

I  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  most  interestiiig 
model,  opposite  which  I  seated  myself.  It 
represented  the  birth-day  of  the  great  Mogul, 
witli  his  subjects  arriving  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  bring  their  offerings.  The  sovereign  is 
reclining  under  a  jewelled  canopy,  fanned  by 
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his  black  slaves.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  little  figures  executed  in  enamelled 
gold,  each  a  perfect  bijou  in  itself,  about  two 
inches  high.  Some  are  mounted  on  horses, 
others  leading  elephants  completely  capari- 
soned, with  tiny  towers  on  their  backs.  Others 
again  are  being  carried  in  palanquins,  or 
marching  under  canopies  and  umbrellas,  while 
there  are  crowds  of  persons  on  foot,  slaves 
bearing  the  presents,  prostrating  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  &c.  The  presents  are 
almost  the  prettiest  part  of  the  whole  thing ; — 
little  fillagree  baskets,  and  fairy  enamelled  vases 
and  tea-equipages,  that  Titania  might  have 
sipped  her  **  May-dew"  out  of. 

This  model  covers  a  large  table.  There  are 
several  small  brilliants  introduced  into  the 
dresses  of  the  tributary  chiefs  and  princes,  and 
the  housing  of  the  steeds  and  elephants.  It 
cost  85,000  dollars,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
brothers  Dinglingen,  occupying  them  for  eight 
years. 

From  this  last  chamber  we  went  out,  through 
that  appropriated  to  the  bronzes,  into  the  quiet, 
shadowy  court  of  the  old  building.  When  we 
found  ourselves  here  once  more,  the  change 
reminded  us  of  the  old  fisherman  in  Scheae^ 
rade's  tale,  who,  after  being  taken  down  to  the 
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palace  cave  of  the  genii  of  the  lake,  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  shook  himself,  doubting  whether  he 
were  the  same  man,  when  he  felt  he  was  lying 
across  the  planks  of  his  crazy  ski£f  again. 

It  is  only  a  pity  the  "  Griine  Gewolbe^  is  not 
a  '^  vault,"  as  its  name  imports ; — that  would 
make  it  marvellously  more  romantic  and  mys- 
terious, and  Aladdin-like.  The  reason  why 
this  Udolpho  name  was  given  to  a  set  of  veiy 
handsome,  brilliant,  (comfortable  I  was  going 
to  say !)  apartments  on  the  ground-floor,  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Sept,  2nd. — A  discovery  !  I  have  just  found 
out  what  the  men  do  in  a  coimtry  where 
women  mow,  reap,  and  till  the  ground.  A  few 
days  since,  I  bought  a  dress,  and  as  it  was 
expedient  to  get  said  dress  made  up,  inquired 
for  the  domicile  of  a  marchande  de  modes. 
Several  were  named,  and  away  I  went  to  the 
first  on  the  list  After  mounting  some  dark, 
dirty  flights  of  stairs,  I  found  her — surrounded 
by  finery ; — a  cross,  uncivil  person  shie  waS|  by 
the  way. 

I  opened  the  state  of  the  case.  **  A  dress  to 
make ! — O  no — caps  and  bonnets,  and  sundiy 
oUier  things,  I  could  have ; — ^but  a  dress — no, 
she  never  made  dresses.'* 
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"  Well,^  thought  I,  as  I  descended,  **  one 
leams  something  even  by  going  up  a  dirty  set 
of  stairs.  I  can  now  say  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  Germany  as  a  disagreeable,  ill-natured- 
looking  person,  at  least." 

I  went  to  another  marchande.  She  was  very 
civil  and  promised  w^onders,  till  we  came  to 
the  point,  and  then  she  was  "  so  sorry,  but  no 
— she  never  made  dresses." 

A  third  told  the  same  tale.  I  was  all  dismay 
and  astonishment — the  marchandes  de  modes 
evidently  confined  their  attentions  to  the  no- 
bler part  of  the  fi^rae  alone.  Heads  seemed 
well  taken  care  of,  but  for  the  rest,  that  was 
utterly  beneath  their  consideration. 

In  this  dilemma  I  betook  myself  to  the 
shopman,  of  whom  I  had  bought  the  materials. 
I  told  him  of  my  failures,  and  begged  he  would 
direct  me  to  some  woman  whose  needle  em- 
braced a  wider  field  of  action. 

"  Woman  /"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  surely^ 
would  never  think  of  giving  your  dress  to  a 
woman  to  make ;  it  is  men, — men  do  all  the 
ladies'  work  here.  There  is  M.  Reich6  of 
the  Schloss-gasse,  and  M.  Franz  Heyse,  and 
M ." 

"  Oh  !  that  will  never  do,"  I  interrupted ; — 
^^  a  man  dress-maker ! — that  would  not  suit  us 
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English  ladie»»^I  most  tiy  and  find  out  a 
work-woman." 

'^  Then  I  assure  vou,^  he  said  gravely,  **  your 
dress  will  be  utlcrlj  spoiled — ^there  is  no  wo- 
man in  Dresden  can  do  snch  a  thing, — and  if 
you  give  her  your  stuff  you  will  not  get  it 
back  before  a  fortnight  No,  no, — ^I  will  give 
you  the  addresses  of  some  excellent  tailon^ — 
why  so  scrupulous  ?  all  the  German  ladies  em- 
ploy them,  I  assure  jou.  DonH  lei  your  ma- 
terials be  spoiled  by  a  woman." 

This  was  rather  startling.  He  drew  firom 
under  the  counter  about  twenty  printed  cards ; 
and  after  shuffling  them  over,  pnt  three  or 
four  bito  my  hands.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
advice ;  but,  determined  to  make  another  des- 
perate eflbrt  for  a  feminine  practitioner,  turned 
into  the  next  street,  where  a  civil  old  lady  kept 
a  shop  I  had  already  been  in  that  morning* 

She  listened  very  patiently  to  my  stovy,  and 
seemed  very  much  surprised  why  I  should  be 
so  bent  on  employing  a  woman.  ^'  HoweTer)** 
she  said,  ^'  that  is  out  of  the  question— I  as- 
sure you  all  you  have  heard  is  true ;  there  ia 
no  such  thing  in  the  town^  M.  HerrmaBn, — 
do  you  know  him  ? — Olives  close  by ;  he  fits  the 
ladies  so  well !  here,  I  will  give  you  his  ad- 
dress, and ^*' 
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^^  OV'  I  •aid^ — ^rather  unamiably,  I  §BB3ty 
for  I  was  out  of  humour  at  being  cut  off  ftom  my 
lajst  hope,  ^^  I  have  addresses  eaough,  thank 
you — ^more  than  I  shall  want.  But,  madame/' 
(a  bright  idea  struck  me,)  ^^I  sujqpose  these 
gentlemen  send  out  maidens  to  try  on  their 
work,  do  they  not  ?'' 

The  shop-dame  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
^'  No  indeed,  women  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  there  were  keine  madchen,  no  maidens.'' 

This  bad  news  drove  me  home  in  despair. 
On  my  way  back  to  the  Stadt  Wien  I  recol- 
lected how  often  I  had  seen  written  up  on  the 
shops,  ^'  Herren-Schneider,"  and  ^  Damen- 
Schneider,"  (gentleman's  tailor  and  lady's 
tailor,)  I  never  had  thought  of  asking  what 
the  latter  meant  Now  the  mystery  was  ex«- 
plained, — I  could  not  say  satisfactorily. 

Next  morning  was  cold  and  sharp,  as  our 
autumnal  mornings  are  beginning  now  to  be. 
I  looked  at  my  warm,  comfortable,  unmade 
garment,  and  at  the  pile  of  tailor's  address 
cards  on  the  table ;  it  was  too  bad  to  shiver  in 
the  midst  of  plenty. 

After  breakfast,  partly  from  a  lingering  hope 
of  finding  a  woman  in  the  establishment,—* 
partly  from  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  a  real 
curiosity  to  see  one  of  these  male  dress-makers 
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})erfonning  his  functions,  I  resolved  to  paj  one 
a  visit.  Franz  Heyse  had  a  Jun,  after  his 
name,  which  did  not  look  so  well;  so  I  choae 
the  Herr  Reiehe,  and  started  off  for  the  Schloss- 
gasse,  accompanied  by  our  femme  de  chambre, 
who  had  likewise  attended  my  peregrinations 
of  the  previous  day. 

We  found  the  number  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, and  tliere  on  a  black  board  was  painted, 
"'  F.  Reiehe,  Kleidermacher  fUr  Damen,  4  Trep- 
pen,"  (F.  Reiehe,  Dress-maker  for  ladies,  4th 
story.) 

The  streets  of  Dresden  are  dark  enough 
certes,  but  tenfold  darker  was  the  sort  of  hall 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  on  leaving  the 
open  air  for  an  ascent  to  Mr.  Reiche*s  premises. 
At  first  we  could  see  nothing,  but  after  a  few 
minutes,  when  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  place,  I  distinguished  by  the  fiednt  glimmer 
the  foot  of  an  excessively  dirty  flight  of  wind- 
ing stairs.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the 
uninviting  prospect,  I  led  the  way  boldly, 
and  groped  up  to  one,  two,  three,  four  land- 
ings. On  the  fourth,  at  the  left-hand  side,  was 
an  o])en  door,  and  there  they  were,  all  the 
DamemchneiderSy  hard  at  work  at  a  table  co- 
vered with  silks  and  satins,  catting  and  stitch- 
ing away  pelisses,  petticoats,  and   pelerines. 
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They  were  not  perched  aloft  in  the  cross- 
legged  tailor  fashion, — ^but  seated  round  the 
table  as  soberly  and  demurely,  as  the  same 
number  of  notable  young  damsels  serving  their 
time  to  the  trade. 

As  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  woman-kind  here, 
except  what  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men  semp- 
stresses, I  was  going  to  retrace  my  steps  down 
stairs,  when  I  heard  a  child  cry  in  another 
room.  An  in&nt  and  a  woman  are  seldom  very 
&r  apart  one  from  the  other,  so  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  it  was  opened,  as  I  expected, 
by  Madame  Reiche  herself. 

**  Ah,  how  unlucky !"  she  said,  "  my  hus- 
band is  ouf 

"  How  very  lucky !"  thought  I,  and  I  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  endeavour  to  enlist 
her  services.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed in  this,  from  the  view  I  got  of  a  dress 
Ijring  on  the  table,  so  admirably  made,  that  it 
impressed  me  with  the  highest  idea  of  the 
talents  of  the  house  of  Reiche. 

But  madame  declared  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter ;  her  ^^  mann"  was  the  person. 

''  Surely,  though,  you  can  take  directions, — 
you  can  do  something  ?" 

No ;  the  invariable  answer  to  every  question 
was,  "  Wenn  mein  mann  kommt,*'   (when  my 
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man  comes ;)  and  she  kept  on  about  *^  mein 
mann,  mein  niann/'  never  dreaming  that  the  sud 
'^mann"  was  the  verj'  thing  I  wanted  to  avoid. 

While  I  was  trying  to  persuade  her  that  she 
must  know  how  to  make  ladies'  dresses, — (the 
])oor  woman  I  verily  believe  had  never  threaded 
a  needle,) — the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Ilerr  Keiche.  He  took  it  for  granted  I  must 
bo  a  customer,  and  unfurling  a  roll  of  paper 
patterns,  commenced  an  eloquent  descant  on 
fashions  and  novelties,  discoursing  so  learnedly 
on  the  various  technicalities  of  trimmings  and 
pipings,  folds  and  bands,  that  I  was  far  too 
much  amused  to  interrupt  him. 

When,  at  length,  he  drew  bridle,  I  stated 
my  difficulties,  and  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
the  man  enter  at  once  into  my  British  scruples 
and  prejudices. 

"  I  have  keine  miLdchen,  (no  maidens,)'*  he 
replied,  "  but  that  is  nothing ;  if  you  will  let 
me  have  a  dress  that  fits,  you  shall  have  yours 
made  without  any  further  inconvenience.'' 

Men  certainly  excel  in  everything  they  un- 
dertake, no  matter  what  it  is.  I  always  thought 
so,  and  now  the  opinion  is  confirmed.  No 
woman  ever  sent  me  home  so  well  made  a  gar- 
ment as  that  which  arrived  firom  HexT  Beiehe 
this  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  being  spared 
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the  encUess  annoyances  of  trying  on,  altera- 
tions, &c.  &c. 

Sunday. — After  our  ovn\  prayers  this  morn- 
ing, we  went  at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  Kattolische 
Kirche,  to  hear  what  is  universally  allowed  to 
he  the  finest  church-music  in  Germany.  "  The 
finest  in  Germany  !''  that  is  a  hold  saying,  and 
the  expectations  it  excites,  such  as  would  not 
very  easily  be  satisfied. 

Ours  were  surpassed,  even  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Mlinster  at  Cologne, — the  echoes 
of  which  have  haunted  my  brain  ever  since, — 
firesh  in  our  memories.  The  introduction  of 
violins  and  other  stringed  instruments  into 
sacred  music  has  been  objected  to  as  inappro- 
priate. We  certainly  attach  other  ideas  than 
solemn  ones  to  these  instruments;  and  I  re- 
member being  shocked  the  first  time  I  heard 
them  within  the  walls  of  a  church;  but  this 
morning  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
cavil.  The  deep,  solemn  swell  of  the  splendid 
organ  mingled  so  beautifully  with  the  other 
instruments,  all  were  so  blended,  so  harmo- 
nised together  in  one  burst  of  melody,  while 
the  full,  rich  tones  of  the  human  voice  floated 
distinct  and  sweet  over  all,  that  the  effect  wan 
indescribable.  You  could  not  perceive, — you 
did  not  stop  to  inquire,  what  it  was  that  pro- 
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duced  it, — whether  organ,  tnunpet,  or  violin, 
mingled  most  in  the  magnificent  body  of 
sound  that  rose  upwards,  and  rolled  through 
the  lofty  aisles,  but  you  felt  every  nerve  thrill 
to  its  overwhelming,  its  heavenly  influence. 

There  is  certainly  no  place  where  the  power 
of  fine  music  is  so  irresistible  as  in  a  church. 
The  soul  touched  and  softened  by  feeling  itself 
more  immediately  in  the  presence  of  its  mighty 
Creator,  is  then  peculiarly  alive  to  such  im- 
pressions. Music  too,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful gifts,  without  doubt,  that  God  has  blest  us 
with  faculties  to  enjoy,  how  can  its  best  powers 
be  more  nobly  employed  than  in  his  service  ? 
Is  not  sharing  in  it,  as  we  did  this  morning, 
really  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  that 
arc  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore — the  melody 
of  praise  that  will  echo  through  eternity  ?  Are 
we  not  assured  that  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
the  loved,  the  lost,  whom  death  has  separated 
for  a  Utile  while,  (delightfiil  words !)  from  our 
longing  eyes,  are  similarly  employed  ? 

Many  people  object  to  the  devotional  feel- 
ings excited  by  music.  Religion,  they  say,  is 
not  a  thing  of  impulse  and  feeling;  these 
should  not  be  suffered  to  enter  into  it.  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  intrude  so  humble  an 
opinion  as  mine,  and  on  a  subject  of  such  mo- 
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ment,  among  wiser  and  better  judgments ;  but 
I  do  confess  I  cannot  understand  this  objec- 
tion. How  is  it  possible  for  creatures  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  to  exclude  the  feelings  and 
affections  from  a  part  in  everything  we  do  and 
think  ?  And  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be 
at  all  expedient  or  desirable  ? 

Is  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  a  religion  of 
the  affections  ?  The  sweetest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity are  used  as  figures  to  express  the  love 
of  the  Lord  to  his  people.  The  affection  of  a 
father  for  his  offspring,  ^^  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children ;"  the  fondness  of  a  mother  for  the 
son  of  her  womb,  her  sucking  child ;  the  ten- 
derness of  a  husband  towards  **  the  beloved 
of  his  soul  f ' — all  these,  the  most  endearing 
ties  that  can  bind  one  human  being  to  another, 
are  employed  as  symbols  of  his  love ;  and  shall 
we  return  cold,  calculating  reason  alone  for  all 
this  ?  Oh,  no  ! — would  that  our  fervent  and 
warmest  affections  were  more  wholly,  more 
devotedly  his — would  that  we  loved  Him  with 
our  heart  of  hearts ! 

Nothing  has  so  softening,  so  elevating  an 
effect  as  music  on  those  who  can  feel  it  Why 
then  should  not  sacred  melody  be  hailed  as  a 
valuable  means  of  cherishing  feelings  which 
all  know  can  be  called  into  life  by  the  Spirit 
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of  God  alone,  but  which,  alas !  are  so  prone 
to  languish  and  grow  cold. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  painting  representing  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  by  Raphael  Mengs. 
Tliose  are  melancholy  words,  "  He  was  parted 
from  them,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight."  It  was  a  dark  cloud  truly,  for 
the  sorrowing  disciples.  How  well  one  can 
imagine  them  as  they  are  described  standing 
"  gazing  up  into  heaven,''  doubtless  with  that 
desolate  feeling  with  which  one  continues  to 
look  after  a  beloved  friend,  long  after  he  has  dis- 
appeared from  our  eyes.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  a  heart-rending  bereavement,  notwith- 
standing his  own  kind  words,  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless ;  let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled." 

But  to  lose  such  a  guide,  such  a  friend,  such 
a  companion — what  a  blank ! — he  who  bore  so 
long  and  so  tenderly  with  those  twelve  poor, 
ignorant  fishennen,  (one  a  traitor  at  heart,) 
their  infirmities,  their  doubts,  their  disbelief! 
Even  his  last  act  was  one  of  affection,  "  While 
He  blessed  them  he  was  parted  from  them.** 

How  encouraging  is  all  this  to  us  ! 

llie  music  at  the  church  was  peculiarly  fine 
this  morning  from  its  being  the  first  Sunday 
the   king   attended   divine    service   since  the 
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death  of  his  predecessor.  The  court  are  not 
now  at  Dresden  —  they  always  spend  the 
summer  at  Pilnitz,  a  palace  soYne  way  ont 
of  town,  but  whence  they  drive  in  fre- 
quently. The  four  royal  pews  are  at  each 
side  of  the  altar,  and  glazed  in  front.  Last 
Sunday  they  were  hung  with  black,  but  to-day, 
the  court-mourning  being  over,  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  in  gold  replaced  the  black ;  tlie 
windows  were  thrown  up,  and  all  four  were 
fiUed  by  the  royal  party.  In  one  were  the 
king  and  queen,  (she  is  his  second  wife  and  a 
Bavarian  princess,)  the  King's  father,  prince 
Maximilian,  and  Otho  the  young  king  of  Greece, 
who  is  now  on  a  visit  at  this  court.  The  be- 
trothed bride  of  the  latter,  the  princess  Amelia 
of  Oldenburg,  was  there  also,  but  1  could  not 
see  her  from  where  we  sat.  Otho  is  quit^  a 
boy  in  appearance ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
uniform,  the  king  of  Saxony  in  scarlet. 

Frederick  Augustus  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  was  associated  with  the  late  king,  his 
uncle,  in  the  government  at  the  revolution  of 
1830.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  which  hap- 
pened about  three  months  since,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  his  father  being  considered  too 
old  to  rule  over  them  by  the  lively  Saxons. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Saxon  Switzerland — Fortress  of  Konigsteiu— 
Schaiidau — Rencontre  with  Mr.  B. — Waterfall — The 
forest  path  —  Monument  to  Gotzinger — The  Kuh- 

stall. 


Aug.  6fh. — This  has  been  a  day  of  perfect 
enjoyment!  How  true  though  it  is,  that  the 
greater  the  pleasure  and  the  more  beautiful  the 
causes  that  produced  it,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
task  of  recording  the  same  on  paper.  I  am 
quite  sure  if  we  had  not  been  so  gratified  to-day, 
and  if  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed  had  been 
less  delightful,  I  should  not  have  been  sitting 
for  the  last  five  minutes  with  my  pen  full  of 
ink  between  my  fingers,  doubting  consider- 
ably whether  or  not  I  should  wipe  the  said 
ink  out  agahi  afler  setting  down  "  indescri- 
bable," as  the  result  of  the  day's  peregrina- 
tions. But  no,  this  I  cannot  do.  Impressions, 
even  the  best,  the  most  vivid,  are,  alas  !  washed 
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away  by  the  waves  of  time  and  succeeding 
events,  without  there  is  some  landmark  to 
point  out  where  they  have  been.  I  must  say 
something,  not  with  the  hope  of  conveying 
the  ideas  that  filled  my  brain  since  yesterday 
to  others ;  that,  powers  of  description  which, 
alas  !  I  do  not  possess,  would  fail  to  accomplish, 
but  I  will  try  and  note  down  what  may  in  time 
to  come  serve  as  an  **  open  sesame  ^^  to  the  cell 
of  memory  that  will  contain  the  pleasures  of  to- 
day. 

Yesterday  morning  we  started  firom  Dresden 
on  an  excursion  to  the  S'achsische  Schweilz, 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  road,  it  was  said, 
would  be  rough,  and  as  a  country  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  to  the  eye  is  gene- 
rally far  the  least  pleasing  and  congenial  to 
the  springs  of  a  carriage,  we  were  recom- 
mended to  leave  durs  in  Dresden,  and  take 
an  open  britzka  of  the  country  as  far  as  Schan- 
dau.  The  morning  was  very  sultry,  even  at 
the  early  hour  at  which  we  started,  and  shortly 
after  the  sun  began  to  shed  down  its  burning 
rays  most  unmercifully  upon  our  heads.  Per- 
haps, however,  I  over-rated  their  intensity, 
mine  being  unfortunately  preoccupied  by  a 
throbbing  head-ache;  and  when  the  burning 
and  beating  within  came  to  meet  and  receive 
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the  burning  and  beating  without,  they  made 
a  sum  total  of  discomfort  it  would  be  unfair 
to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  sunshine. 

We  drove  along  by  the  banks  of  the  Ellbe 
througli  Pinia,  a  large  village,  or  rather  small 
town^  which  is  famed  for  its  lunatic  asylum, 
fonnerly  the  fortress  of  Sonnenstein.  This  is 
conducted  on  the  most  admirable  plan,  every 
thing  being  done  to  amuse  the  minds  of  the 
poor  sufferers.  They  have  a  regularly  orga- 
nised society, — reunions,  books,  music,  even 
regidar  concerts,  the  consequence  of  w^hich 
rational  treatment  is,  that  nowhere  are  there 
80  many  cures  effected.  The  poet  Tiek,  who 
resides  at  Dresden,  (unluckily  he  is  not  at  home 
just  now,)  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his  tales 
in  this  abode  of  lunatics  at  Pima. 

The  striking  features  of  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, as  you  approach  it,  are  the  huge  hills  that 
start  up  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  the  level 
plain.  Tliere  are  several,  but  the  most  remark- 
able are  Konigstein,  and  Lilienstein,  masses  of 
rock  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  feet  from  the  level 
of  tlie  Elbe ;  they  are  planted  towards  the 
sunmiit,  and  are  flat  at  top,  as  if  suddenly  cut 
across,  which  has  a  most  peculiar  effect.  Lili- 
enstein looks  like  the  base  of  a  gigantic  pillar 
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— it  is  a  beautiful  object  from  every  point  at 
a  distance,  but  close  underneath  the  effect  is 
greatly  lost. 

Konigstein  is  a  fortress,  and  one  of  immense 
strength.  Nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
make  it  impregnable,  and  so  it  proved  itself  to 
be,  for  it  resisted  every  attempt  to  capture  it  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  the  seven  years',  and  the 
late  war.  Bonaparte,  as  an  exercise  for  his 
artillery,  tried  to  throw  bombs  into  it  from  Lili* 
enstein,  which  lies  opposite  across  the  Elbe, 
but  he  failed.  On  this  occasion  the  king  of 
Saxony  was  Napoleon's  friend,  and  dearly  he 
paid  for  his  fidelity,  the  allies  having  deprived 
him  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  world  that  the 
nearer  you  approach,  and  the  more  you  see  of 
them,  the  more  beautiful  they  appear,  but  Ko- 
nigstein is  certainly  one.  We  had  an  order 
to  see  the  fortress,  but  alas !  when  w^c  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  there  is  an  inn 
under  the  walls,  our  fatigue,  not  our  wills,  com- 
pelled us  to  pause.  On  one  side,  the  glare  of 
the  hot  sun  beat  down  full  upon  the  unshaded 
path  that  led  up  to  the  fortress,  on  the  other,  the 
cool,  clean,  quiet-looking  little  gast-haus  under 
the  spreading  trees  invited  most  temptingly  to 
repose.     I   longed  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
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fortress ;  but  to  mount  op  to  it  under  the  burn- 
ing heat,  and  unwell  as  I  was,  would  have  been 

impossible,  so  at  last  G and  I  decided  on 

staying  at  the  inn,  while  W ascended  with 

the  valct-de-place.  Apropos  to  him,  a  ciuious 
equivoque  occurred.  In  procuring  the  order  to 
visit  Konigstein,  the  authorities  are  very  par- 
ticular in  stating  the  number  and  names  of  the 
persons  admitted.  Our  three  names  were  tliere- 
foro   severally  inserted    in   the  paper,  which 

W presented  to  the  soldier  on  duty- 

'^  There  are  but  two  persons  here,"  said  he, 
as  he  read  it. 

W explained  about  heat,  fatigue,  &c. 

"  Ah  !  good,  good !"  cried  the  sentry,  "  one 
absent  from  fatigue,  and  here  is  the  third,"  he 
added,  reading  my  name  and  pointing  to  the 
valet-de-place.  The  poor  soldier  was  evidently 
not  versed  in  the  nice  distinctions  of  sex  ex- 
pressed in  the  little  significant  words  before  an 
English  surname : — a  tall,  thin  man  of  six  feet 
high  was  quite  the  same  to  him  on  paper,  as  a 
young  lady  of  five  feet  four,  and  so  in  the 
former  capacity  1  was  inscribed  in  the  books 
of  Konigstein,  and  handed  down  as  such  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  was  well  for  the 
poor  valet-de-place,  who  thus  was  admitted  to 
see  all  the  inside  of  the  fortress.     He  had  al- 
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ready  been  twelve  times  this  year  alone  to  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  but  not  having  hitherto  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  called  on  to  act  the 
lady,  was  always  obliged  to  remain  outside  the 
gates. 

While  W was   absent,  we   admired  the 

beautiful  view  that  was  to  be  seen  on  all  sides 
of  the  picturesque  little  inn.  They  brought  us 
some  coffee,  and  with  it  a  sort  of  plum-cake, 
and  thin  slices  of  bread  covered  over  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar :  the  latter  was  a  most 
juvenile-looking  dainty,  very  much  resembling 
that  wherewith  nursery-maids  bribe  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  three  years  old  and 
thereabouts  to  stop  crying. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  view  in  de- 
scending from  Konigstein.  The  fortress  tower- 
ing high  in  the  air  over  head,  on  the  edge  of  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  Lilienstein  rising  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  Elbe  winding  be- 
tween. The  descent  fi*om  the  fortress  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid— ^o  much  so,  that  when  you  find 
yomrself  at  the  bottom,  you  can  hardly  believe 
you  have  already  got  down  fix)m  such  a  height 

The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  very  steep ;  indeed,  descend- 
ing it  in  a  carriage  exactly  resembles  driving 
down  stairs.     At  every  two  or  three  yards  you 
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come  to  a  stone  step  or  ledge,  the  concusMion  of 
passing  whicli  endangers  your  being  shot  alto- 
gether out  of  the  vehicle,  and  flings  you  against 
the  sides  with  no  ven'  gentle  violence.  Such 
a  forced  contact  against  the  clumsy  irons  and 
nameless  hard  projections  of  a  German  car- 
riage is  no  joke.  Many  a  spot  of  goodly  fair 
skin,  tliat  rejoiced  in  its  native  whiteness  at 
the  to])  of  the  descent,  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom  mourns  the  roughness  of  the  way  in 
melancholvblack-and-blue.  But  in  the  midst  of 
such  splendid  scenery  tlic  mind  is  far  too  much 
engrossed  and  enchanted  to  allow  any  grum- 
blings the  body  may  think  proper  to  make  at 
its  hard  fate,  to  be  heard. 

While  we  were  still  gazing  with  delighted 
admiration  on  the  magnificent  fortress,  our  at- 
tention was  called  away  to  the  village  of  K6- 
nigstein,  a  most  pictm-esque  little  spot.  To 
add  to  its  effect,  the  yearly  fair  was  going  on, 
and  the  scene  was  really  interesting  to  a  degree. 
Groups  ofpeasjuits  in  thcirprctty  holiday  dresses, 
and  with  their  happy  holiday  faces,  were  pour- 
ing in  from  all  sides — ^the  women  with  their 
head-gear  of  bright  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
and  long  white  streamers  flowing  behind,  - 
their  striped  petticoats,  laced  boddices,  and 
short  full  chemise  sleeves  of  snowy  white,  al- 
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lowing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  round,  plump 
arm  to  be  seen. 

All  this  wa8  so  interesting,  that  it  made  me 
forget  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  head  in  the 
world,  except  at  intervals,  when  mine  would 
ache  and  throb  so,  that  I  verily  believe  it  was 
spitefully  bent  on  revenging  itself  for  my  neglect 
of  its  sufferings. 

When  we  arrived  opposite  Schandau,  a  ferry- 
boat took  us, — carriage, horses,  and  all, — across 
the   Elbe.     We   drove   through   the   beautiful 
village,  and  stopped  at  its  end  at  the  romantic 
inn     ^^  Gasthof  zum  Bade,"    (Bath-hotel,)   so 
called  from  baths  and  a  mineral  spa.  A  wooden 
bridge  across  a  beautifuUy  clear  stream,  led  to 
the  door  of  the  inn.     This  stream  is  full  of 
trout.     A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival,  I  saw 
from  my  room  window  the  master  of  the  house 
cross  the  little  bridge  with  a  small  fishing-net 
in  his  hand.     He  imlocked  a  sort  of  weir,  let 
down  his  net,  and  brought  it  up  filled  with 
trout.    They  were  fuU  of  life  and  spirits,  and 
firolicked  about  the   net  as  gaily  as  possible. 
However,,  they  seemed  to  suspect  the  good  man 
had  somewhat  the  same  design  in  his  head  with 
respect  to  them  as  the  cook  in  La  Fontaine's 
fable,  when  he  calls  the  chickens  in  such  a  soft 
caressing  voice;  for  after  sundry  jumpings  and 
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springings,  they  all  leaped  into  the  water  again. 
But  our  host  was  not  to  be  thus  put  oflF — ^he  let 
do^m  his  net,  brought  up  a  fresh  supply,  and 
after  discarding  all  the  little  fellows,  (what 
safety  there  is  sometimes  in  insignificance!) 
chose  two  fine,  large,  active  fish  as  his  victims. 

After  dinner  (where  I  recognised  my  two  poor 
lively  friends  the  trout,  now  quiet  enough)  we 
strolled  out  along  one  of  the  lovely  paths  in  the 
wood  that  overhangs  the  valley-  The  evening 
was  still  sultry, — that  heavy,  oppressive,  unna- 
tural heat  that  portends  a  storm, — but  the  sun 
liad  gone  down,  and  our  walk  was  delightiul. 

When  we  returned,  I  got  out  my  paper,  and 
opened  my  ink-bottle,  and  mended  my  pen.  I 
wished  to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
tlie  sweet  tranquil  hom*  we  had  spent  seated  on 
a  wooden  step  of  the  rude  stairs  leading  down 
from  the  inn  to  the  valley  beneath.  The  valley 
itself,  I  intended  to  describe  it ; — its  peacefiil, 
quiet  charm ; — the  rush  of  the  stream  through 
it,  and  the  soothing  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers  ; 
— the  peasants  at  their  work ; — the  picturesque 
cottages  scattered  about ; — the  rude  steps  cut 
one  above  the  other  on  the  rising  bank,  or 
wooden  stairs  with  their  pretty  railings  of  logs ; 
— the  peasants  appearing  and  disappearing  on 
these   stairs,   and  the  merry  laugh  and  glad 
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voices  of  the  children  plajring  among  the  hang- 
ing rural  balconies ; — all  this  and  much  more  I 
was  going  to  descant  upon,  but  it  would  not 
do,  I  had  to  put  away  my  writing  materials, 
and  deposit  my  aching  head  and  weary  limbs 
in  bed. 

When  I  awoke  this  morning  every  ache  and 
pain  was  gone !  I  opened  my  eyes  with 
that  buoyant  and  delightful  feel,  and  that 
deep  sense  of  thankfulness  which  a  freedom 
fit)m  suffering  creates.  The  air  came  in  pure 
and  cool  from  the  open  window,  and  on  look- 
ing out  I  found  the  whole  face  of  nature  ap- 
parently quite  as  much  refreshed  as  myself. 
During  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  the  same 
Grod  who  had  shed  such  sweet  sleep  on  my 
burning  eyelids,  had  *^  sent  a  gracious  rain 
upon  the  earth  and  refreshed  it  when  it  was 
weary."  The  long  rich  grass  of  the  valley 
was  heavy  and  dripping  with  moisture,  and 
the  damp  cool  smell  of  the  moss  and  shrubs 
rose  up  towards  the  window.  The  change  in 
the  external  as  well  as  internal  world  was 
great,  and  both  equally  welcome. 

At  breakfast,  which  we  took  down  stairs  in 
the  eating-room,  we  made  an  acquaintance.  A 
solitary-looking  young  man  was  sitting  at  the 
end  of  a  long  table,  his  tea  and  rolls  proclaim- 
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ing  at  once  the  country  he  belonged  to ; — tea^ 
indeed,  is  a  symptom  never  to  be  mistaken.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  he  did  not  know  a 
word  of  German,  therefore  our  familiar  accents 
must  liave  been  very  grateful  to  his  ear. 

1  cannot  imagine  anything  more  melancholy 
than  thus  iravt^lling  through  a  counti^-  en 
"  sourd-nnictte,"  cut  off  from  even'  access  ex- 
ce])t  that  through  the  eyes.     Our  countT>'man, 

Mr.  B ,  M.  P.  for  L ,  joined  our  party, 

and  away  we  started  on  the  delightful  expe- 
dition  of  to-day. 

The  valley  here  is  narrow,  but  as  we  drove 
along,  it  became  still  narrower,  and  the  character 
clianged  considerably.  The  stream,  the  clear- 
est and  most  beautiful,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
you  could  sec  every  pebble,  and  every  wreath 
of  the  brilliant  green  sedge  that  waved  under 
the  surface,  wound  along  the  gorge.  On  either 
side  rose  the  gigantic  rocks  that  make  this 
scenery  so  peculiar  and  so  difficult  to  describe. 
They  arc  in  immense  masses,  piled  up  horizon- 
tally one  above  the  other,  apparently  so  loose 
that  a  touch  would  send  them  all  toppling  down 
upon  the  heads  of  tliose  enclosed,  as  it  were, 
between  them.  The  top-stone  is  frequently 
much  larger  tlian  the  others,  and  overhangs  the 
wliole  loose  fabric  in  a  wav  that  it  is  terrific  to 
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look  up  at.  It  seems  miraculous  how  it  should 
be  so  poised  as  to  remain  an  instant  on  its  tot- 
tering elevation.  Indeed  while  winding  through 
this  defile,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  awfully 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  mighty 
hand  that  has  piled  up  these  gigantic  fragments, 
and  sustains  them  together, — and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  feeling  of  the  insignificance  of  man. 
The  Prussians  and  Croatians  had  a  skirmish 
here  in  the  seven  years'  war.  What  a  fiightfld 
spot  for  two  hostile  forces  to  find  tliemselves ! 
— hemmed  in  between  those  awful  rocks  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  gorge  we  stopped  to  look 
at  a  water&dl.  A  little  tiny  streamlet  alone  was 
trickling  down  through  the  rocks,  but  the  scene 
was  very  pretty.  There  was  a  sort  of  natural 
cavern  :  under  it  on  one  side  were  standing  the 
"  sessel-tragers,''  (chair-bearers,)  beside  the 
htters  which  were  to  be  our  future  conveyances 
up  the  mountain.  Two  or  three  travellers, 
with  their  knapsacks  on  the  ground,  were  rest- 
ing themselves  in  the  sides  of  the  carem,  and 
one  man  was  lying  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on 
his  arms  across  a  rude  bench.  Altogether,  the 
groups  of  people  scattered  about, — the  rocks 
and  dark  firs, —  the  water  trickling  down 
through  the  wet,  mossy  stones, — the  half  dark* 
ness  that  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene,  ex^ 
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cept  where  here  and  there  a  partial  sun-beam 
penetrated  through  the  trees  and  brought  out 
some  projecting  rock  or  figure  into  strong  lights 
— all  tliis  formed  a  romantic,  banditti-like  pic- 
ture ;  and  I  was  admiring  it,  when  lo !  down 
dashed  the  cascade  in  a  foaming  torrent,  scat- 
tering its  clouds  of  light  spray  around. 

There  was  something  wonderfully  unimagi- 
native in  tliis  bespoken  waterfall, — ^it  put  to 
flight  a  whole  host  of  charming  visions  which 
my  cave-scene  had  conjured  up;  —  they  all 
evaporated  in  a  fit  of  laughing  as  we  jumped 
out  of  the  way  to  escape  a  drenching. 

Here  we  left  the  carriage — the  gentlemen 
grasped  their  trusty  oak-sticks  for  an  encounter 
with  the  tough  ascent  of  tlie  Winterberg  moun- 
tain,   and   G and  I  deposited   oursdres 

in  the  most  luxurious  conveyances  that  were 
ever  invented  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  sce- 
uery. 

An  am^chair.  stuffed  to  perfection,  and  with 
a  board  for  the  feet  in  front,  is  slung  between 
two  poles,  carried  by  men.  Behind  each  chair 
hangs  a  bag,  containing  two  pipes,  and  all  the 
well-known  paraphernalia  of  smoking.  This 
luxurious  litUe  bag  and  its  contents,  howerer, 
be  it  obsen  ed,  are  not  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lady  inside — they  are  the  perquisite  of 
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the  poor  tragers — their  solace  and  comfort  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  route. 

We  were  in  dismay  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
familiar  appendage.  A  German's  lips  and  his 
beloved  pipe  are  so  seldom  divorced,  and  so 
uneasy  under  the  separation,  that  we  expected 
a  union  would  speedily  take  place.  But  no-— 
there  was  nothing  to  mar  our  enjoyment  as 
we  moved  along,  gently  balanced  between 
our  tragers,  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest. 
A  thousand  causes  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
— there  was  an  indescribable  fireshness  and 
fragrance  in  the  air,  cleared  as  it  had  been  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  last  night.  The  moisture 
sparkled  on  the  grass,  the  dead  leaves  and 
sweet-smelling  moss,  and  the  decayed  remains 
of  the  fir,  formed  a  rich,  thick,  soft,  yellow  car- 
pet on  the  path. 

Besides  the  actual  enjoyment  firom  present 
sources,  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells,  which 
I  should  fail  in  attempting  to  convey,  there  is 
something  in  the  feeling  of  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  real  German  forest y  that  must  have  its 
effect.  The  wild  superstitions,  the  unearthly 
and  most  imaginative  associations  connected 
with  it, — the  poetical  and  fantastic  tales  of 
which  these  haunted  spots  have  been  the 
scene, — all  these  to  any  one  who  has  read  and 
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reach  from  the  top  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  the 
rocks.  In  one  of  these  a  stairs  or  ladder  of 
wood  has  been  constructed,  which  we  ascend- 
ed. We  entered  at  the  bottom,  and  a  most 
extraordinary  effect  it  had,  to  find  ourselves 
thus  walled  in  on  both  sides  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  solid  rock.  The  cleft  in  some  places 
was  so  narrow  that  it  was  not  easy  to  squeeze 
up  through  it,  (a  very  stout  person  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  wedged  in,)  and  of  course  all 
the  light  we  had  was  from  the  slit  above,  where 
the  day  appeared  high  over  our  heads. 

We  climbed  up  a  zigzag  path  cut  out  of  the 
rock  to  an  open  space,  where  was  a  little  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  first  discoverer  of  this  beau- 
tiful region,  the  Columbus  of  the  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland. He  was  a  great  mineralogist  of  the 
name  of  Gotzinger,  and  in'his  researches  among 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  while  pursuing  his 
favoiuite  study,  penetrated  into  these  lovely 
scenes.  In  gratitude  to  him  for  the  source 
of  emolument  which  he  was  thus  the  means  of 
opening  to  them,  all  the  guides  and  sessel-tra- 
gers  subscribed,  and  erected  this  simple  monu- 
ment to  their  friend,  in  the  year  1884.  After 
stating  its  object  as  sacred  to  *'  Wilhelm  Leb. 
Gotzinger,  bom  1758,  died  1818,"  are  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

VOL.    II.  o 
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"  Oft  wohl  hob  sich  dein  Blick  diescn 
Ilohen  zum  Himmel.     Sich  jetzt  vom 
nimmel  zu  iins,  treiister  der  Fuhrer  herab  !" 

**  Full  oft  were  thine  eyes  uplifted  from  these 
iieishts  to  heaven.  Look  down  now  from  heaven  upon 
us,  thou  trustiest  of  guides !" 

The  deep  feeling  with  which  our  guide, 
himself  one  of  the  erecters  of  this  little  me- 
ineiilo,  read  the  simple  words,  was  very  touch- 
ing. 

Another  path  disclosed  the  mouth  of  a 
i-avem  high  up  in  tlie  rock,  where  a  magna- 
nimous tailor  had  sheltered  himself  from  the 
lioiTors  of  the  war.  He  fled  from  a  contact 
with  cold  steel,  though  one  would  have  thought 
it  more  in  his  way  than  in  that  of  most  peace- 
ful men,  being  so  well-accustomed  to  handle 
sharp  weapons.  His  shears  are  painted  in 
hlack  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

After  many  climbings  and  windings,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  under  the  archway,  where 
a  girl  was  seated  playing  a  harp,  the  faTOurite 
instriuncnt  here  as  in  Wales,  and  a  constant 
mode  of  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  strangers. 
The  whole  of  the  vaulted  arch  over  our  heads, 
and  everv  inch  of  the  rocks  outside  it,  was  lite- 
rjilly  covered  with  names.     These  were  not,  ns 
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is  generally  the  case,  roughly  cut  or  scratched 
vriih  a  pen-knife,  but  were  systematically 
painted  in  large  black  characters. 


<t 


'Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's-self  in  print" 


As  I  stood  under  the  archway,  looking  up 
at  all  those  names,  a  very  solemn  thought  came 
quite  suddenly  into  my  mind.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  two  Books,  where  all  our  names  are 
written,  flashed  so  vividly  upon  me,  that  for  a 
moment  it  drove  away  every  other  idea.  Oh 
how"  ardent  was  the  aspiration  I  then  sent  up  that 
mine  and  those  of  all  I  loved,  might  be  found 
in  the  book  of  life  at  the  awful  day  of  reckon- 
ing ! 

At  the  bottom  of  a  steep  descent,  we  found 
our  tragers  waiting  for  Us,  and  were  glad  to  re- 
sume our  seats  after  the  somewhat  fatiguing 
exploring  of  the  Kuhstall.  We  continued  our 
way  through  fir  trees  over-head,  and  the  spread- 
ing *'  lady-fern "  beneath,  until  we  reached  an 
extraordinary  linden-tree,  —  the  pride  of  that 
part  of  the  forest, — where  they  set  us  down. 

Apropos  to  this  "  setting  down,"  which  oc- 
ciurrcd  whenever  we  came  to  any  remarkable 
spot,  or  when  our  bearers  were  tired,  it  had  a 
very  droll  eflFect.  We  were  laid  on  the  ground 
side  by  side,  in  the  most  old-lady-like,  helpless- 
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looking  manner — so  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  very  venerable,  and  to  begin  to  fancy 
one  had  made  a  sudden  jump  over  fifty  years  at 
leii!<t.  When  I  happened  to  be  on  first,  and  tliat 
1  w  as  set  down  safe  on  terra-finna,  the  sight  of 

( i being  brought  up  behind  to  be  deposited 

by  my  side,  was  irresistibly  funny.  We  never 
could  help  laughing  when  we  got  abreast 
of  each  other,  and  were  then  all  on  a  sudden 
u  hisked  up  and  borne  away  like  two  rheumatic 
old  dowagers. 

But  to  return  to  the  linden-tree.  It  was 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  that  is  to  say, 
twelve  yards,*  (for  a  German  foot  is  longer  than 
John  Bull's,)  and  was  reckoned  by  the  foresters 
to  be  five  himdred  years  old. 

*  This  sounds  like  a  traveller's  tale,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true ;  our  gentlemen,  not  content  with  the  re- 
port of  the  guides,  ascertained  the  fact  by  measuring 
the  tree  with  their  walking-sticks. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Ascent  of  the  lesser  Winterberg— The  inn — Legendary 
lore— The  lover's  leap — The  great  Winterberg — Ger- 
man enthusiasm  —  The  Prebisch-thor.  —  Valley  of 
Herrnskrctschen — A  day  on  the  Elbe — Tetschen. 

We  were  now  fairly  beginning  the  ascent  of  the 
Kleine  Winterberg,  (the  lesser  Winterberg,) 
and  a  very  precipitous  business  it  was.  The 
path  in  some  places  was  almost  perpendicular, 
— ^like  mounting  a  ladder  of  wood  logs  or  stones 
made  to  project  so  as  to  form  rough  stairs  one 
above  another.  The  scenery  is  very  fine,  and 
everjrthing  that  art  can  do  to  facilitate  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  is  done  by  the  care  of 
government.  Strangers  and  travellers  have  in- 
deed reason  to  thank  his  majesty  of  Saxony  for 
his  attention  to  their  comforts  in  traversing  his 
forests.  Paths  arc  made, — wooden  balustrades 
in  dangerous  spots, — little  bridges  across  the 
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precipices, — sign-posts  in  intricate  places ; — in 
short,  all  the  arrangements  are  admirable,  and 
to  make  the  thing  complete, — guides,  tragers, 
boatmen,  all  conveyances  are  taxed,  at  a 
fixed  price,  so  that  no  unwarj-  traveller  can  be 
cheated. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ladders  of  logs,  and 
stei>s  of  stone,  and  other  facilities,  I  was  by  no 
means  comfortable  in  mounting  the  Kleine 
Winterberg.  The  ascent  was  so  steep,  and  in 
some  places  so  difficult,  that  the  thoughts  of 
tlie  fatigue  my  poor  tragers  must  be  suffering, 
([uite  maiTed  my  enjoyment.  I  could  not  bear 
llie  idea  of  lying  luxuriously  back  in  a  well- 
^tulfed  arm-chair,  while  tliese  poor  men  were 
toiling  and  panting  up  the  steeps.  In  vain  1 
reasoned,  that  if  they  were  not  carrj-ing  me, 
they  might  have  some  heavy,  fat  gentleman  of 
sixteen  stone  weight,  (they  frequently  do,  they 
told  us,  carry  the  lords  of  tlie  creation  as  well 
as  the  ladies,  up  the  moimtain,) — in  vain  I 
argued,  that  if  they  were  not  "  earning  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  "  in  this  way, 
they  would  in  some  other ; — still  I  could  not 
pacify  my  qualms — one  has  no  sympathy  for 
toil  one  does  not  witness,  however  aware  of  its 
existence.  So  I  continued  to  reproach  myself 
because  mv  face  was  so  cool  while  theirs  were 
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SO  hot,  and  to  long  to  jump  down  from  the  sessel 
and  clamber  up  at  my  own  expense  instead  of 
theirs,  though  that  would  have  been  a  feat 
rather  beyond  a  lady's  power  to  accomplish. 

At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Kleine 
Winterberg.  There  is  a  little  temple  at  the 
summit,  and  the  view  from  thence  is  beautiful. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  the  effect  of  the  par- 
tial sun-beams  on  the  rocky  pillars  that  rose 
up  on  every  side ; — the  sudden  light,  contrasted 
with  the  masses  of  dark  fir,  was  the  finest  thing 
possible. 

The  following  incident  occasioned  the  erec- 
tion of  the  little  temple.  Prince  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  in  the  year  1558,  while  out  hunting, 
pursued  a  lordly  stag  as  far  as  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  He  stood  on  the  narrow  foot- 
path on  tlie  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  above 
him  on  a  projecting  rock,  was  the  stag  sur- 
rounded by  dogs.  The  fiightened  animal 
was  on  the  point  of  springing  down  ontheprince, 
when  the  latter  exclaiming,  "  Entweder  treffe 
ich  dich,  oder  du  bringst  mich  um,"  ("  Either 
I  hit  thee,  or  thou  destroyest  me,")  fired,  and 
the  shot  happily  taking  effect,  sent  the  stag 
headlong  down  the  abyss.  Christian,  the  son 
of  Augustus,  afterwards  erected  this  building  to 
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commemorate  the  providential  preservation  of 
his  father. 

We  now  had  another  mountain  to  climb,  the 
Grosse  (great)  Winterberg,  —  the  ascent  to 
which  was  neither  so  abrupt  or  difficult  as  to 
its  lesser  namesake.  At  the  top  was  a  pretty, 
romantic  little  iini,  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
there  we  stopped.  Our  tragers  betook  them- 
selves fortliwitli  to  their  pipes,  and  it  was  plea- 
sant aflen^'ards  to  see  them,  when  they  had 
despatched  their  dinners,  seated  round  a  little 
table  in  a  bower  of  j&r-trees,  puffing  away  over 
their  tall  glasses  of  beer. 

Before  the  door  of  the  little  **  Wirtshaus " 
were  spread  out  a  variety  of  little  temptations 
lor  travellers,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-cups 
and  smelling-bottles  of  the  far-famed  Bohemian 
glass ;  straw  slippers,  walking-sticks,  knitting 
cases ;  seals  and  watch-hooks  of  the  Spnidel- 
stein  at  Carlsbad;  views  of  the  **  Sachische- 
schweitz,"  and  various  other  ^^  andenkens^ 
(souvenirs)  of  the  Grosse  Winterberg. 

While  we  were  looking  over  the  curiosities, 
and  iiimishing  ourselves  with  a  few  andenkenSy 
the  active  housewife  of  the  inn  and  her  pretty 
daughters  prepared  dinner.  We  took  it,  not 
in  the  house,  but  German-fashion,  in  a  pavilion 
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in  the  garden.  The  view  from  this  was  so  in- 
teresting, that  not  even  the  very  meritorious 
soup  powdered  with  nutmeg,  the  tongue  ste^i'ed 
in  elder-berries,  omelette,  boiled  plums,  or  all 
the  other  good  things  so  nicely  served  up  at 
the  summit  of  the  Grosse  Winterberg,  above 
two-thousand  feet  over  the  level  of  the-  sea, 
could  distract  our  attention  whoUy  from  it. 

A  view  from  a  very  great  height  has  never 
the  same  picturesque  beauty  as  one  from  a 
lower  elevation,  but  as  a  map  of  the  country, 
and  means  of  viewing  at  a  glance  the  relative 
positions  of  river,  rock,  and  mountain,  it  is  very 
interesting*  Looking  down  frtnn  the  Winter- 
berg, was  like  being  suspended  over  a  waving 
sea  of  undulating  mountains  clothed  with  their 
'^  eternal  forests ''  of  dark  green.  Here  and 
there  rose  the  Lilienstein,  Konigstein,  Hocrh- 
stein,  &c., — ^those  beautifrd  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Saxon  Switzerland, — and  far  in  tlie 
distance  was  Dresden,  and  the  well-known 
dome  of  the  Frauenkirche  diminished  to  a 
speck.  The  course  of  the  Elbe,  winding  and 
shining  like  a  silver  serpent  through  the  land, 
was  easily  traced. 

As  I  looked  down  upon  all  these  romantic 
spots,  every  rock,  and  mountain,  and  forest  of 
which  is  haunted  by  its  own  wild  and  beautifril 
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superstition,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
treasure  of  legends  might  be  gathered  among 
til  em   by  anv  one  who  had  time  to   devote  to 
lliis  faseinating  pursuit,  and  taste  to  enjoy  it. 
\()  passing  traveller  has  a  chance  of  obtaining 
the    slightest  insight  into    the  old  hereditan' 
feelings  that  lie  buried  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  derived  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers.    The   dwellers  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries are  rieli  in  this  traditionar}'  lore,  but  they 
are  shy  in  exposing  it  to  superficial  eyes.     So 
it  is  in  Ireland.     Few  are  aware  of  the  ^Hlld 
tales  and  poetical  superstitions  that  are  secretly 
<lierished  by  its  imaginative  peasantry, — the 
fondness  with  which  they  cling  to  the  legends 
of  Banshee  and  Cluricaune  they  have  beard 
whispered    over  the    smouldering   turf-fire   at 
evening;  in  the  days  of  their  cV.ildhood.     But 
there  is  no  point  on  which  they  are  so  sensitive, 
nothing  that  they  shield  with  more  jealous  cau- 
tion from  ever^'  profane  eye.     It  requires  along 
aecpiaintance  with  them,  and  great  tact  to  draw 
forth  their  sentiments  on  subjects  which  thev 
regard  with  an  almost  religious  veneration,  and 
on   which   they    are   so  acutely   alive  to   the 
slightest  ridicule. 

This  probably  is  the  case  everj'where — tiliere 
M'r.  few  of  US  willing  to  disclose  any  secret 
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weakness, — above  all,  if  it  be  a  cherished  one, 
— where  we  suspect  it  may  meet  mth  want  of 
sympathy  or  disbelief. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  up  these  old  here- 
ditary superstitions,  and  poetical  legends,  to 
their  source :  to  trace  them,  as  we  may  generally 
do,  to  some  religious  observance,  or  Pagan 
origin.  The  similarity  between  the  supersti- 
tions of  all  countries  is  very  remarkable,  and 
clearly  shows  a  common  descent.  Those  who 
delight  in  researches  into  fairy  lore,  will  find 
the  same  wild  belief  in  the  tent  of  the  wander- 
ing Arab, — the  depths  of  the  German  forest, — 
and  the  purple  mountains  and  green  valleys  of 

"  La  divisa  dal  mondo^  ultima  Irlanda." 

Although  the  secrets  which  might  charm  tlie 
fancy  of  a  Crofton  Croker,  or  a  Grimm,  lie 
hidden  in  the  deep  rents  of  the  rocks,  still  here 
every  mound  and  mountain  has  its  own  peculiar 
story,  such  as  it  is.  There  is  the  Jungfeni- 
sprung, — young  girl's  leap, — so  called  from  a 
Saxon  maiden  having  been  pursued  to  its  verge 
by  a  Swedish  soldier,  in  the  thirty  years'  war, 
when  to  save  herself  from  falling  into  his  hands, 
she  sprang  over  the  frightful  precipice  into  the 
chasm  beneath. 
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Ever}'  place  has  its  "  lover*s  leap,"  and  so 
lias  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  is  caUed  Hohe- 
Liebe,  and  tlie  story  belonging  to  it  differs  a 
little  from  the  usual  one  of  a  solitary  victim. 
There  was  a  mutual  attachment  between  two 
young  people,  but  the  parents  of  the  lady  were 
cruel.  They  not  only  opposed  her  affection  for 
her  chosen  one,  but  were  about  to  force  her  to 
many  another,  when  the  lovers,  to  avoid  so 
dreadful  an  alternative,  resolved  to  take  the 
fatal  leap  together,  which  they  accordingly 
(lid. 

llie  next  point  to  which  our  steps  were 
directed,  was  the  Prebisch-thor,  another  of  the 
natural  ciuiosities  of  this  beautiful  region.  We 
descended  the  Grosse  Winterberg  through 
scenerv  of  much  the  same  character  as  before, 
and  passed  the  Saxon  border  into  Bohemia. 

1  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  peculiar 
effect  of  a  sudden  current  of  wind  just  as  we 
passed  tliis  spot.  Wlien  first  I  heard  it,  I 
thought  it  was  the  rush  of  a  waterfall,  and  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  come  in  sight  of  one. 
I  called  to  the  tragers  to  know  where  the  cas- 
cade was,  but  they  only  answered,  "  Luft,lu(l;" 
(air,  air ;)  and  so  it  was.  It  appeared  to  rise 
gently  very  far  dow^,  deep  among  the  distant 
forests ;  then  gradually  swelling  and  gathering 
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as  it  swept  on  through  the  countless  fir-trees^ 
it  came  with  a  booming,  rushing,  musical 
sound,  that  was  quite  indescribable — I  never 
had  heard  anything  like  it  before ;  it  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  the  mighty  Creator  himself, 
sounding  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
forest — and  I  felt  as  I  listened  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  awe. 

Shortly  after  this  had  passed  away,  we  came 
to  an  open  space,  the  Prebisch-grund.  The 
view  here  burst  upon  us  with  such  sudden 
loveliness  that  we  hardly  waited  to  be  deposited 
side  by  side,  selon  les  regies,  but  escaped 
from  our  sessels  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice 
to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  magnificent  prospect 
extended  beneath. 

One  of  our  tragers,  an  old  man,  was  very 
interesting.  His  enthusiasm,  when  we  caught 
the  first  view  of  this  Prebisch-grund,  was  de- 
lightful: he  took  hold  of  my  sleeve,  and  pointed 
it  out  with  as  much  energy  as  if  his  existence 
depended  on  our  feeling  its  beauty.  When  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  our  admiration,  he 
went  to  seat  himself  with  the  others  on  a  bank, 
and  I  heard  him  muttering,  as  he  slowly 
vibrated  backwards  and  forwards,  **  Schon — 
schon !  gar  wimderbar  schon !"  ("  Beautiful — 
beautiful !  very, — wonderfully  beautiful !") 
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Is  it  to  tlie  majestic  scenery  in  which  they 
are  brouglit  up,  or  to  an  innate  sense  of  the 
heauliful,  that  is  to  be  attributed  the  great 
susceptibility  of  Germans  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  ?  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  uncultiratecl 
classes,  for  an  educated  taste  will  be  the  same 
in  all  countries.  But  here,  guides,  tragers, 
boiituien,  —  all  those  people  who  one  would 
sn])p()se  were  so  satiated  with  the  beauties  they 
have  sei'u  over  and  over  again  that  they  would 
find  no  ])leasure  in  them,  are  nevertheless  keenly 
alive  to  their  clianu. 

This  is  a  very  striking  characteristic,  and  1 
have  often  observed  it  The  real  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  point  out  any  beautiful  view, 
the  delight  it  seems  to  afford  themselves,  their 
anxiety  that  you  should  appreciate  it,  and  the 
I'ager  way  in  which  tliey  gaze  up  into  your 
eyes  to  see  whether  you  rcaUy  do  enjoy  tlie 
scene  as  it  deserves,  are  verj'  remarkable.  1 
have  often  thought,  as  I  watched  their  kindlmg 
eye  and  oery  featiure  dilating  with  admiration 
as  a  sudden  burst  of  fine  scenery  opened  upon 
us,  that  thev  must  be  made  of  some  finer  mould 
than  ordinary-  "  village  clods." 

lie  had  a  great  taste  for  wild  flowers,— our 
old  friend.  Whenever  we  stopped,  instead  of 
going  to  rest  himself  with  tlie  others,  he  dis- 
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appeared  among  the  trees,  and  after  rooting 
about  among  the  moss  and  fern,  always  brought 
us  some  little  offering  of  flowers  or  wood- 
berries,  or  a  bunch  of  vergiss-mein-nicht  (for- 
get-me-not). At  one  halt  we  observed  the  men 
slyly  abstracting  a  pipe  from  behind  a  sessel, 
and  gathering  round  it  a  little  way  off.  We 
could  not  imagine  what  they  were  about  when 
shortly  after  they  brought  us  a  bunch  of  the 
vergiss-mein-nicht,  part  of  the  flowers  their  own 
native  blue,  part  changed  to  a  brilliant  emerald 
green.  I  was  admiring  the  colour  and  inquiring 
what  had  produced  it,  when,  as  one  is  apt  to 
do  with  flowers,  I  raised  it  to  my  nose.  My 
sudden  grimace  at  the  horrible  smell  of  tobacco 
fumes  highly  diverted  the  tragers,  and  showed 
them  there  was  no  need  to  explain  what  had 
caused  the  metamorphosis. 

The  Prebisch-thor  is  a  noble  object;  it  ex- 
ceeded anything  we  had  yet  seen.  When  I 
describe  it  as  a  stupendous  arch  of  rock  stand- 
ing on  a  narrow  bridge-like  projection  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  below,  I  give  no  idea  of  what  it  is.  The 
causeway, — if  I  may  apply  so  tame  a  word  to 
such  a  wild  path, — ^by  which  you  approach  it,  is 
not  gradually  sloped  down  to  the  level  ground ; 
it  winds  along  the  top  of  a  rock  rising  abruptly, 
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SO  that  on  your  right  hand  and  your  left  are 
perpendicular  precipices,  from  which  you  look 
down  on  the  tops  of  the  lofty  firs,  deep,  deep 
down  beneath  you.     The  view  from  the  end  of 
this   rocky  bridge,  where  it  terminates   in  a 
point  over  the  arch,  may  be  imagined.     WTieD 
we  had  admired  it — I  cannot  say  enough,  tliat 
would  be  liardly  possible — we  clambered  down 
and   stood   under  the   arch.     It  is,   like   the 
Kuhstall,  covered  with  names.     They  were  aD 
foreign  ones,    Russian,   Geiman,  Dutch,  &c. 
We  looked  about  on  every  stone  for  a  com- 
patriot, and  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  but 
one  solitary  Englishman,   "John  Green,  aus 
JiOndon/'     Is  it  that  the  English  have  not  yet 
found  out  this  majestic  scenery';  or  that  they 
have  no  taste  for  being  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  being  affiched  in  black  letters  on  a 
giey  rock  ?    Tiie  latter  may  be  the  case,  and 
John  Green   a   solitary   exception.     Any  one 
desirous  of  immortality  may  purchase  it  at  the 
moderate   rate    of    four   groschen   (sixpence). 
The  guides  pledge  their  honour  bright  that  the 
name  shall  be  duly  and  faithfully  inscribed  on 
the  lofty  arch. 

The  little  Gast-haus  at  the  Prebisch-thor  is 
the  most  romantic  thing  I  ever  saw  in  real  life. 
It  hangs  like  a  birdcage  on  the  side  of  the 
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precipice;  and  the  tout  ensemble,  with  the 
trees  starting  out  of  the  clefts,  the  wooden  rail- 
ings and  balustrades,  and  bridges  contrived  on 
the  narrow  ledges  of  rock  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend, look  like  some  picture  where  a  fantastic 
artist  has  indulged  the  vagaries  of  his  pencil. 
A  concert  of  wild  music  issuing  from  the  rock 
had  an  almost  magic  effect.  We  looked  down, 
and  there,  on  a  wooden  bench  hanging  over  the 
precipice,  were  seated  a  man,  a  woman,  and 
two  lads,  singing  one  of  their  mountain  me- 
lodies in  parts.  The  man  had  a  harp  and  the 
boys  a  flute  and  violin ;  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  they  managed  to  produce  such  sweet 
accompaniments  and  symphonies  from  these 
rude  instruments. 

The  first  part  of  the  descent  we  of  course 
performed  on  foot.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  gotten  down  otherwise,  the  zigzag 
staircase  of  logs  and  stones  being  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  diflicult  enough  to  accomplish 
without  slipping.  Even  when  we  resumed  our 
seats,  the  path  continued  very  steep.  It  was 
rather  a  nervous  business  while  turning  the 
comers  of  the  precipices,  and  very  afiectionately 
did  we  clasp  the  stuffed  arms  of  our  trusty 
sessels  as,  with  closed  eyes  and  compressed 
lips,  we  were  borne  down  past  these   awful- 
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looking  spots.  Our  tragers,  too,  forced  fom'ard 
by  the  steepness  of  the  descent,  increased  their 
pace  to  a  swinging  trot,  which  added  to  the 
(liflic'ulty  of  keeping  in  our  seats ;  so  that  it  was 
rather  a  relief  when  we  foimd  ourselves  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom,  and  were  laid  down  by 
tlie  banks  of  the  stream  that  runs  through  the 
vallev. 

This  valley  was  lovely ;  such  a  contrast  to 
the  wild  majestic  scenery  we  had  been  passing 
through  all  day.  It  is  called  the  Kimitsch- 
thal ;  and  1  shall  long  remember  the  name, 
though  it  is  an  odd  one.  The  stream  that 
waters  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Elbe,  and 
tlie  sweet  village  on  its  banks  is  named 
Ilemiskn^tschen.  "Well !"  exclaimed  G.  and 
I,  as  we  passed  through  it,  "  this  is  tlie  love- 
liest spot  of  all !  Hermskretschen  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  German  villages 
we  have  yet  seen."  (I  am  afraid  we  often 
make  this  last  observation.)  Certainly,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  peculiarly  picturesque 
in  ilerrnskretschen.  Tlie  cottages  are  more 
Swiss  in  their  character,  and  the  piles  of  wood 
and  bark  that  extend  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  Uie  whole  way  to  the  Elbe  add 
to  the  ellect.  The  valley,  too,  is  so  nar- 
row  that  there   is  in  many   places   but  just 
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room  between  the  rocky  defile  for  the  stream 
and  the  little  path  that  winds  along  it  The 
cottages  are  built  half  way  up  on  the  hanging 
slope. 

It  is  the  busiest  little  place  possible,  all  sorts 
of  forest  work  going  on,  than  which,  by  the 
way,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque,  more 
rural,  or  more  fragrant.  Sometimes  we  came 
to  saw-mills  actively  plying  their  large  water- 
wheels,  over  which  the  stream  is  artificially 
conducted :  next,  a  group  of  peasant  girls  carry- 
ing the  rejected  logs  in  baskets  slung  at  tlieir 
backs ;  here  were  men  piling  up  the  newly-cut, 
sweet-smelling  fir  planks,  and  farther  on  ap- 
peared some  lordly  tree  just  felled,  trailed  along 
the  narrow  path  by  a  horse  or  oxen.  In  shorti 
the  forest  employed  all  the  population  of  Herm- 
skretschen,  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys. 

The  way  in  which  the  trees,  after  being 
stripped  of  their  branches,  are  transported  to 
the  Elbe  is  very  curious ;  they  are  all  floated 
doi;i^  the  current,  and  as  the  stream  is  narrow 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  impeded  by 
rocks,  it  requires  some  little  dexterity  in  the 
men,  w*ho  perform  the  operation  by  means  of 
their  long  boat-hooks,  to  get  them  on. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  these  trees,  as  they 
move  down  the  stream,  pushing  and  jostling 
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each  other  like  '^  things  of  life.^  One  migbt 
spend  liours  watching  their  progress,  and  mo- 
ralising over  them.  Some  start  fair  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  get  along  swimmingly 
for  a  time ;  but,  alas  !  some  projecting  rock  or 
unwieldy  tree  comes  in  the  way,  and  stops  them 
short  in  their  career.  Others — ^bold,  adven- 
turous travellers — dash  impetuously  down  the 
current,  and  by  their  energy  not  only  get  them- 
selvi^s  alonj;,  but  urge  fonn'ards  the  indolent 
and  timid  spirits  they  encounter  in  their  pas- 
sage. More,  again,  with  strength  enough  to 
serve  their  own  purpose,  yet  not  sufficient 
w(;i^ht  to  influence  others,  work  gradually 
on,  neither  seeking  or  shrinking  from  dangers, 
through  every  obstacle. 

Others  there  arc,  weak,  gentle,  helpless- 
looking  things — ^liut  I  shall  never  get  to  the 
Kibe  at  this  rate.  We  reached  it — too  soon. 
I  turned  back  regretfully  towards  the  lovely 
Kiniitschthal ;  for  when  its  sweet  cottages  and 
overiianging  rocks  vanished  from  my  eyes,  and 
tlie  rushing  stream  and  busy  saw-mill  no  longer 
sounded  in  my  ears,  the  pleasures  of  the  day 
schemed  over. 

At  I  lemiskretschen  the  good  skiflF"  Gottfried 
Flesser'  waited  to  take  us  back  to  Schandau. 
Our  friend,  the  old  trager,  when  he  put  do^n 
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the  sessel  for  the  last  time,  took  off  his  hat  and 
looking  up  devoutly,  said,  '^  Nun  Gott  sey  dank, 
wir  sind  gesund  gekommen.'*  ("  Now,  God  be 
tlianked,  we  are  arrived  safely.") 

The  earnestness  and  real  feeling  with  which 
he  uttered  this,  expressed  much  more  than  the 
words.  There  was  neither  constraint  nor  osten- 
tation in  the  fervent  out-break  of  that  beautiful 
natural  religion  so  often  met  with  in  the  German 
peasantry. 

Our  hearts  did,  I  trust,  le-echo  the  old  man's 
gratitude  to  Him  who  had  brought  us  in  safety 
through  the  dangers  of  the  dizzy  precipice  and 
yawning  abyss. 

Wliile  returning  home  we  had  a  splendid 
sunset  view  on  the  Elbe.  Schandau,  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  formed  by  the  fir-clad  banks, 
with  its  church  tower  and  the  beautiful  Lilien- 
stein  rising  behind,  was  quite  a  picture; 
softened  as  it  was  by  the  blue,  vapoury  haze, 
and  reflected  in  the  shining  waters,  nothing 
could  be  more  lovely.  The  clouds  were  tinged 
with  a  rich  sunset  glow,  and  a  streak  of  red 
light  fell  upon  the  river,  broken  only  by  a  dark 
boat  advancing  towards  us,  with  its  broad  black 
shadow  and  plashing  oars. 

G and  I    agreed,  as  we  sat  in  the  boat 

enjojdng  all  this,  that  such  a  day,  passed  thus 
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in  the  midst  of  tlie  wondrous  and  beautiful 
works  of  their  Almighty  Creator,  was  rarely  to 
be  expected.  Even  at  this  late  hour  of  depart- 
ing day,  heaven  and  earth  were  still  full  of  the 
majesty  of  his  glorA'.  Well  might  we  exclaim, 
'•  Gott  sey  dank  !"   (God  be  thanked !) 

ySept.  7th. — A  day  on  the  Elbe.  The  morn- 
ing was  lovely,  and  Mr.  B ,  our  English 

acquaintance  joined  us  in  an  excursion  as  far  as 
Telschen,  on  board  the  Gottfried,  which  was 
towed  along  by  two  men. 

One  a<lvanlage  in  the  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  a  riv(T,  where  the  latter  are  high,  is  that  the 
view  is  to  a  certain  degree  confined.  You  are 
not  opj)ressed  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
more  than  llie  mind  can  take  in  at  once,  which 
is  so  often  the  case  where  tlie  picture  spread 
before  vou  is  on  a  ver>' vast  and  extended  scale. 
Along  llie  P^lbe,  this  sighing  after  the  power  to 
contain  more  does  not  mar  the  enjoj^ment,  for 
the  view  is  comparatively  shut  in  till  you  reach 
Nicdergrund.  Lolly  grey  rocks  of  majestic 
fonns,  partially  clothed  almost  to  the  top  with 
dark  fir,  is  the  character  on  both  sides.  On 
one  bank  is  a  succession  of  picturesque  cot- 
tages, a  sort  of  rimning  village,  extending  as 
far  as  Nicdergrund.  These,  with  their  little 
gardens,  patches  of  vegetables,  vines,  and  bright 
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yellow  pumpkins, — peasants  in  their  scarlet 
coifs  moving  along  the  hanging  terraces  on  the 
steep  banks,  mowing  the  narrow  slips  of  mea- 
dow  on  the  water's  edge,  or  seated  in  groups 
upon  the  rocks, — form  altogether  a  very  pretty 
scene.  You  feel,  while  gliding  along,  as  if  some 
interesting  panorama  were  slowly  unfurling 
before  you, — the  whole  thing,  with  its  still  and 
active  life,  reflected  and  prolonged  far  down  in 
the  clear  transparent  waters. 

Niedergrund  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
as  you  learn  by  a  government-boat  moored 
before  it,  wearing  the  national  livery  of  black 
and  yellow  stripes. 

Near  Tetschen  the  view  opens,  and  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  little  town  is  very  fine.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  backed  by  a  wall  of  planted 
rock,  behind  which  rises  one  of  the  columnar 
hills  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  with  mountains 
in  the  distance.  It  has  an  air  of  bustling  life 
about  it,  very  different  from  the  rural  seclusion 
of  Schandau.  The  castle  rises  boldly  from  a 
projecting  rock,  and  commands  a  splendid  view; 
its  owner.  Count  Thun,  and  his  brothers  are 
friends  of  W and  G ;  but  most  unluck- 
ily, they  are  absent  at  this  moment  at  the  coro- 
nation in  Prague.  This  is  a  sad  disappointment ; 
as,  but  for  it,  we  should  have  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  seeing  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 

German  Schloss,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  loo.  They  tell  us  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  Count  is  quite  on  a  princely  scale.  We 
should  have  been  delighted  to  devote  some  time 
to  explonng  this  interesting  place;  but  the 
fear  of  being  benighted  on  the  Elbe,  and  soum 
symptoms  of  cliange  in  the  weather,  made  us 
anxious  to  hasten  back  to  Schandau.  It  was 
well  we  (lid  so.  We  were  scarcely  housed  in 
the  *'  Gast-hof  zum  Bade"  when  the  lightnings 
began  to  flash  and  the  thunder  to  peal  among 
Uie  mountains,  and  an  awful  storm,  accom- 
]ianied  by  tonents  of  rain,  set  in. 

Sept,  ^th. — Just  returned  from  a  delightful 

ramble   with  dear   G .      Three  pleasures 

enjoyed  to  perfection — lovely  weather,  lovely 
scenery,  and  interesting  conversation.  The 
last  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  the  best  A 
fine  view  and  a  fine  day  are  oflen  found:  a 
congenial  companion — oh !  how  seldom  !^-one 
with  whom  you  can  pour  out  every  thought  and 
every  feeling,  sure  of  its  being  sympathised  with 
— under  stood. 

This  is  a  quiet  day  devoted  to  Schandau. 
All  the  nioniing  has  been  spent  in  "  writing  up  " 
the  delightful  exclusion  on  the  mountain — it  is 
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a  dangerous  thing  to  let  a  journal  get  into 
arrear. 

The  keUners  evidently  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  so  much  writing.  Not  that  their  own 
German  ladies  are  by  any  means  deficient  in 
industry:  if  for  pen  and  ink,  you  read  cotton- 
ball  and  knitting-needle,  they  are  quite  as  inde- 
fatigable as  we,  only  in  a  different  way. 

Before  we  went  out  I  asked  the  man  to  fill 
my  ink-bottle;  he  stared,  and  I  had  to  repeat 
my  request  If  it  had  been  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
a  glass  of  seltzer  water,  I  need  not  have  had 
the  trouble  of  saying  the  same  thing  twice. 
Though  this  day  belongs  to  Schandau,  I  am 
not  going  to  try  and  describe  it.  It  is  a  Ger- 
man tnllagej  and  in  a  vaUey  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland.  If  I  were  to  sit  up  half  the  night 
writing,  I  could  not  say  more. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  iiisappointmeiit — Dinner  at  the  Stadt  Wieu,  and  the 
(laming'  puiUling — The  Rustkammer — The  Picture- 
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Drvuleiiy  Sept,  Qth. — Ix  the  happy  (?)  days  of 
childhood,  tliat  sweet  8prmg-tiine  of  life,  which 
is  spi'iit  ill  writing  English  exercises,  woricing 
Minis  in  the  nile  of  three,  and  conjugating 
Italian  verbs,  1  remember  learning  m  Murray's 
grammar  that  ^^  disappointments  sink  the  heart 
of  man." 

So  thov  do — and  the  heart  of  woman  also. 
Mint'  fell  very  low  this  morning  at  Schandan, 
when  mv  waking  eyes  and  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  beating  rain  pattering  against  the  win- 
dows, and  I  foimd  the  opposite  side  of  the 
narrow  valley  was  invisible  through  the  mist 
The  most  beautiful  tiling  in  the  Sachische 
Schwcitz — the  Bastei,  was  to  be  seen  to-dav  on 
our  route  back  to  Dresden  \  and  we  anticipated 
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SO  much  from  it,  thai  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  dreamt  all  niglit  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains and  precipices  to  come,  had  I  not  been 
much  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  sleep  as 
soundly  as  possible. 

We  went  do^vTi  as  usual  to  the  salle  to  break- 
fast, but  a  rainy  morning  in  Germany  brings 
out  all  the  pipes,  as  surely  as  the  showers  in 
April  bring  forth  May  flowers.  The  atmosphere 
of  tobacco  dox^Ti-stairs  soon  drove  us  back  again 
to  our  o\^Ti  room. 

After  a  council  of  war, — our  host  president, — 
it  was  decided  by  all  the  wise-heads  that  "  the 
rain  would  be  nothing ;  that  when  we  left  the 
valleys  the  mists  would  clear  off;  and  we 
should  find  fine  weather  on  the  heights.''  On 
the  strength  of  this  prophecy  we  started ;  but, 
alas!  it  proved  a  false  one.  It  was  very  tanta- 
lising to  feel  that  we  were  passing  through  fine 
scenery,  to  catch  glimpses  of  it  occasionally 
when  the  mists  cleared  away  from  the  steeps, 
and  yet  to  find  the  clouds  settling  down  again 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  covering  them  like  a 
thick  veil.  The  effect  of  what  we  did  see, 
however,  was  very  sublime,  when  a  mass  of 
vapour  would  roll  slowly  away  from  some  deep 
precipice,  and  disclose  the  overhanging  rocks 
above  and  the  yawning  chasm  beneath  us. 

h2 
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Wiicn  Wf  eame  lo  the  Bastei,  the  inist  did 
!.mk  il  i<  tnif.  jtrt-vfiit  our  seeing  the  cliffs,  and 
til*  riv<r.  ai.'l  ihe  stupendous  natural  bridge; 
lii'.r*  I  hi  V  \\i  re  in  all  their  bold  and  majestic 
"■itliiuN:  hill  ilie  whole  thing  was  cold,  and 
law,  and  damp,  and  gloomy.  The  glow,  the 
CMl«»uriiitr  was  gone  I  II  was  like  looking  on 
Iralun  -*  ]>t'ikel  and  beautiful  in  themselves, 
hni  wlirrr  the  expression,  the  soul  that  should 
have  lit  them  up  and  given  them  life  and 
rharm.  \\a>  wanting. 

No  w(nider  that  the  same  objects  should 
^irike  peujde  so  differently.  Wlien  we  con- 
*»i(k'i-  what  a  dependant  thing  the  human  mind 
is, — llie  sport  and  toy  of  so  many  changeful 
influences, — that  sun  and  skv  and  cloud  and 
atmosphere  have  such  power  over  it,  it]  is  only 
surprising  that  two  should  be  foimd  to  take 
the  same  view  of  anything.  And  what  are  ex- 
ternal causes  compared  with  the  internal  ? 

''  Mail  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight." 

'i\»uch  but  one  of  those  complicated  fibres, 
one  string  in  the  mysterious  instrument  that 
jars  and  thrills  so  painftilly  when  struck,  and 
all  goes  wrong.     "  There  is  no 

"  Glory  in  the  grass  or  splendour  in  the  flower." 


^1«. 
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When  the  heart  is  out  of  tune,  what  harmony 
can  it  find  in  anything  ? 

Persons  of  a  very  sensitive  nature,  and  those 
easily  open  to  impressions,  can  understand  this, 
for  all  have  felt  it  more  or  less;  but  those  who 
have  suffered  deeply  know  well,  too  well  what  it 
means.  They  know  what  a  trifling  cause,  what 
a  minute  association  of  ideas,  can  in  a  moment 
wake  up  from  its  silent  depths  the  secret  sorrow 
that  may  slumber,  but  cannot  die.  \Vho  has 
not  felt,  even  in  the  midst  of  some  bright  hour, 
after  time  and  events  have  comparatively  healed 
over  the  wound,  some  recollection  of  the  lost 
come  suddenly  upon  them,  with  its  sharp, 
agonising  pang,  to  cause  the  '^  waters  of  the 
heart"  to  well  up  afresh  in  all  their  old  bitter- 
ness ? — But  a  truce  to  such  melancholy  reflec- 
tions. 

Before  leaving  the  region  of  the  forests  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  our  remarks  on  the 
admirable  way  in  which  they  are  managed. 
There  is  not  a  spot  of  ground  lost.  Even  on 
the  steepest  ledges  of  the  precipices,  places  to 
which  one  would  imagine  nothing  but  a  goat 
could  clamber,  fir  cones  are  sown,  and  young 
trees  planted.  In  short,  no  half-acre  of  cottage 
garden  is  turned  to  more  advantage  or  managed 
with  a  sharper  regard  to  profit,  than  these  vast 
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forests  by  their  princely  owners.  It  is  said 
iliat  Prince  Clan  can  cut  down  80,000  dollars 
worth  ,ahoiit  i;i'2,000)  every  year,  and  that  a 
lumdred  years  would  elapse  before  reluming  to 
tht  first  cutting.  This  requires  skill  to  effect; 
and  a  loresier's  education  is  of  so  much  im- 
j>oriance  here,  that  there  is  a  regular  college  at 
Tharand,  a  village  near  Dresden,  where  they 
are  trained. 

Tlie  trees  are  as  carefullv  economised  as  the 
st)il.  We  remarked  tliat  thev  were  cut  do\ni 
«)nly  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
*•  What  line  pieces  of  timber  wasted!'"  thought 
1,  as  1  saw  all  the  stumps  projecting  out  of  the 
i^round.  Not  at  all;  these  are  afterwards  care- 
lully  cut  and  sold  as  an  inferior  quality,  and 
llien  the  roots  are  pulled  out  and  converted 
into  firewood.  The  soil  is  then  readv  for  the 
cone»>,  (»r  young  firs. 

All  tliis,  combined  with  what  I  have  already 
said  about  the  paths,  wooden  stairs,  &c., 
sounds  very  business-like  and  unpicturesque, 
and  might  make  any  one  fancy  the  stupendous 
(lennan  forests  were,  after  all,  so  trimmed  and 
))rune(l  and  managed  as  to  be  no  better  than  a 
Janhn  Anglais  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  fiir 
from  being  the  case.  No  art  can  overcome,  or 
even  mar  in  tlie  least  degree,  the  wild,  majestic 
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grandeur  of  these  magnificent  regions.  Indeed 
the  puny  attempts  of  man  rather  heighten 
their  effect  than  otherwise,  by  showing  the 
immeasurable  distance  at  which  the  won- 
drous works  of  creation  soar  above  his  insig- 
nificance. 

Sept.  12/A.— AVhen  we  left  the  Stadt  Wien 
last  Monday  for  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  we 
were  the  only  English  in  the  hotel:  now,  on 
our  return,  we  find  several  here. 

At  the  table-d'hote  to-day  I  found  myself 
seated  next  a  compatriote,  a  fair-complexioned, 
intelligent-looking  man  in  spectacles,  who 
looked  about  him  with  that  air  of  obser\'ation 
that  betokened,  even  at  the  first  glance,  an 
intelligent  mind.  In  process  of  time  we  entered 
into  conversation,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  very 
superior  person,  one  of  those  who  talk  even 
about  common  things  in  an  uncommon  way. 
This — parparenthese — always  shows  more  real 
talent  than  the  "  parler  Grec  et  Latin,*'  which 
poor  Nannette  thought  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
thorough-bred  savant.  It  is  much  easier  to  be 
wise  and  original  about  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics than  in  remarking  on  the  fineness  of 
the  day,  the  darkness  of  the  Dresden  streets,  or 
the  toughness  of  the  boiled  beef 
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I  was  iiQl  aware  of  my  good  foitmie  mt  the 

tiiiH^,  l)iit  learned  since  that  my  agreeable  com- 
paiiioTi  was  Dr.  Granville,  author  of  a  tonr  in 

Russia  and  oilier  works. 

What  a  ^reat  deal  those  people  lose  who 
(oinc  a])n)ad,  and  do  not  adopt  the  manners  of 
tlic  country  in  dining  at  the  tables-d^hote. 
KviTv  one  who  travels  should  leave  their  little 
national  pn^jiidiccs  of  this  kind  at  home,  for 
they  an^  lrou1)1eKonie  companions  and  spoil  a 
Kn?at  (leal  of  enjoyment.  If  they  did  this,  the 
Mnj^lish  would  not,  as  they  so  often  do,  eat 
tlieir  meals  in  solitarv  state  in  their  own  rooms, 
Inokiu)^  at  each  other's  faces,  and  knowing  as 
much  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
they  are  among  as  before  they  set  out. 

1  do  not  know  whetlier  the  cookery  of  a  place 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
people,  or  if  tlie  plain,  solid  fare  we  have  met 
with  since  we  came  here,  be  any  index  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  good  people  of  Dres- 
den. The  growing  simplicity  of  food  since 
we  came  into  Germany  is  very  remarkable. 
At  Brussels  the  nondescript  condiments  that 
were  submitted  to  our  discussion  would  have 
])uzzled  any  naturalist  to  discover  from  what 
order  of  animals  they  were  compounded;  here 
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nothing  can  be  moie  simple  and  scbool-boyish 
than  the  four  good,  honest,  substantial,  whole- 
some dishes  that  are  in  circulation  at  the  pri* 
mitive  hour  of  one. 

After  the  soup  the  invariable  boiled  beef 
revolyes  round  the  table,  attended  by  its  t^o 
**  satellites,'' — a  bowl  of  smoking  brown  gravy, 
and  a  dish  of  potatoes,  or  sliced  pumpkin. 
Next  comes  fish,  or  fowls : — ^then  the  pudding, 
and  lastly,  some  sort  of  roast  meat  ^ith  its 
never-failing  accompaniments  of  stewed  plums 
or  pears,  and  salad.  Here  is  our  Stadt  Wien 
dinner — no  dish  can  say  to  us,  as  Selim  did  to 
his  bride  of  Abydos — 


*'  I  am  not,  love,  what  I  appear ; 


»* 


for  there  is  a  most  praiseworthy  absence  of 
disguise  in  all,  and  their  simplicity  would  re- 
joice the  heart  of  Dr.  Jephson,  or  any  other 
preacher  of  plain  diet 

I  must  describe  a  very  brilliant  pudding  we 
had  to-day,  one  which  they  are  rather  fond  of 
giving  us. 

The  kellner  bringing  it  into  the  room  looks 
as  though  he  was  bearing  one  of  those  flaming 
tripods  one  sees  in  pictures  of  the  old  heathen 
sacrifices:  for  as  the  whole  mass  is  coveted 
over  with    a   kind  of  brandy-sauce  which    is 
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set  fire  to  just  before  it  is  sent  in,  all  is  of 
conrst^  enveloped  in  flames.  This  has  rather 
;i  lonni(la])le  effect,  and  the  Arst  time  we  had 
niic  of  tliese  fiery  puddings, — ^it  was  at  the 
VosU'  III  Schwalbach, — we  were  qnite  fright- 
ened, not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  so])er  face  of  the  waiter,  and  the  Ger- 
niiins  (piietly  helping  themselves  as  it  went 
round,  showed  all  was  right. 

When*  there  are  English  at  tlie  table-d'hote 
this  ])udding  always  makes  some  commotion, 
and  the  kellncr  s  lips  generally  relax  into  a 
smile  as  he  hands  it  to  them.  Even  we,  though 
now  ])retly  well  accustomed  to  it,  cannot  help 
starling  hack  a  little  when  the  insertion  of  the 
spoon  is  followed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  lambent 
flame,  and  the  crackling  fragment  is  generally 
hurried  from  the  blazing  dish  into  our  plate 
with  considerable  trepidation.  The  good  old 
Christmas  game  of  snap-dragon  is  thus  very 
often  enacted  at  a  German  dinner-table,  though 
to  them  it  is  no  play,  but  a  ver}'  serious,  bnsi- 
n  ess-like  a  flair. 

As  1  have  got  into  our  eating  saal  at  theStadt 
Wien,  I  will  not  leave  it  without  speaking  of 
the  delightful  music  that  we  are  indulged  with 
every  day  during  dinner.  This  is  sometimes 
very  pleasant,  and  sometimes  not.     One  is  not 
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at  all  times  equal  to  the  German  music,  which 
is  peculiarly  soft  and  touching ;  and  if  from  any 
cause  the  spirits  do  not  happen  to  be  quite  up 
to  concert-pitchy  the  appeal  to  the  feelings  at 
such  times  is  often  very  inconvenient.  Nothing 
is  so  painftQ  as  struggling  against  the  effect  of 
some  tender,  melancholy  air,  into  which  the 
provoking  musicians  are  throwing  such  heart- 
rending expression — in  momentary  dread  of 
being  upset  by  the  next  cadence  or  modulation. 
On  such  occasions,  the  only  way  is  to  try  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  whole  thing ; — ^if  you 
listen*  at  all,  it  is  all  over  with  you,  and  it  would 
be  too  absurd  to  be  caught  drinking  yoiur  soup 
with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Dresden  sights  which 
we  went  to  see  was  the  Rustkammer,  or  Ar- 
moury ; — I  omitted  putting  it  down  on  its  own 
day,  but  will  make  it  the  amende  honorable  now. 

This  interesting  exhibition  does  not,  indeed, 
deserve  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  full 
of  old  chivalrous  associations,  and  carries  you 
back  to  the  days  of  jousts  and  tilts,  broidered 
scarfs  and  ladies*  gloves,  toumays  and  tourna- 
ments. Those  long  lines  of  mounted  knights, 
belted  and  spurred,  with  vizor  down  and  lance 
in  rest,  conjure  up  a  host  of  delightful  ideas; — 
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one  longs  for  .some  magician^s  wand  to  wave 
over  the  steeds  and  their  riders, 

"  And  give  them  voice  and  motion  once  again." 

They  must  certainly,  both  horses  and  men, 
have  rejoiced  in  a  quantum  of  bodily  strengUi, 
unknown  to  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  the^^e 
degenerate  days.  It  seems  quite  wonderlul 
how  either  could  have  moved  under  tbe  enor- 
mous weight  of  their  armour.  In  point  of  size, 
the  owners  of  most  of  the  suits  of  mails  were 
iKjt  fine  men ;  we  remarked  many  of  them  rather 
diminutive,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  a 
ligure  by  the  clothes  that  covered  it,  not  parti- 
cularly well  made.  But  their  "  thewcs  and 
sinews"  nmst  have  been  like  the  iron  they  wore, 
and  they  were  trained  in  to  their  ponderous 
garments  from  early  childhood.  We  saw  several 
diminutive  suits  of  armour  belonging  to  Uie 
young  princes  royal  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  small 
wooden  chargers,  (also  clad  in  mail,)  on  which 
these  liliputian  knights  were  mounted,  looked 
like  liobbv-horses. 

Among  the  many  suits  of  armour  the  three 
h  uidsomest  are  those  of  Christian  II.,  one  gold 
and  steel,  the  others  gold  and  japanned  iron. 
One  figure  there  is,  who,  besides  his  heavy 
accoutrements,   has   an    immense    iron   chain 
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round  his  neek.  We  a«ked  what  it  meant,  and 
were  told  it  was  forged  by  his  enemies  for  a 
prince  of  Saxony.  I  forget  his  name.  They 
purposed  hanging  him  with  it  after  a  certain 
battle,  which  they  of  course  intended  to  gain. 
The  battle  was  fought,  the  prince  won  it, 
suspended  the  fatal  chain  round  his  neck, — 
in  rather  a  different  way  from  that  his  foes 
intended, — and  wore  it  as  a  trophy  ever  after- 
wards. 

Th^re  are  various  interesting  relics  of  well- 
known    characters.     A   dagger  of  Rudolf  of 
Swabia  with  a  curiously-carved  handle,  dated 
1080,  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  in  the 
collection  ;  the  coat  of  mail  of  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland;    a   sword   and  buff  leather    belt    of 
Charles  XII. ;  a  sword  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
his  little  cocked-hat,  a  most  comical-looking 
thing  by  the  way,  under  a  glass  case  ;  besides 
various  and  sundry  treasured  mementos  of  Au-^ 
gust  der  Stark,  the  hero  of  Dresden. 

The  most  interesting  rooms  are  those  con« 
tainiug  the  horses  caparisoned  with  their 
armour  and  trappings,  and  the  sceptres,  shields, 
collars,  scar&,  and  other  knightly  paraphernal  ' 
lia.  Bright  visions  of  the  days  of  chivahy 
hover  round  these  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and 
the  imagination  busies  itself  in  retracing  the 
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scenes  and  pageants  in  which  they  once  played 
their  ])art8, — the  bright  eyes  now  closed,  and 
the  beating  liearts  now  still,  that  followed  their 
inovcmenl.s  with  intense  anxiety.  On  one 
sliicld,  richly  emblazoned,  was  the  motto— 
*  Privo  (U  te  mi  more,"  and  several  others  had 
words  on  them,  and  names  and  initials — the 
deep  and  tender  meaning  they  once  possessed, 
now,  alas  !  lost  and  gone. 

Th(?  trai)pings  and  housings  of  the  horses  are 
magnificent:  precious  stones  and  rich  embroid- 
ery are  lavished  upon  them  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion— many  of  the  bits  and  stimips  being  quite 
covered  with  jewels.  Christian  the  Second,  die 
owner  of  the  three  handsome  suits  of  annoiv, 
who  appears  to  have  been  very  luxurious  in  his 
ap])oinlments,  has  one  of  the  most  preciously 
caparisoned  steeds  in  the  collection.  A  single 
toj)az  oi'  extraordinary  size  is  on  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle,  large  garnets  and  other  stones  dec(»- 
rate  tlu^  reins,  &c.,  and  the  sabre  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  saddle,  is  covered  with  jewels  of 
great  value. 

Another  suit  of  harness  is  composed  of  ena- 
mel and  nibies  ;  and  the  appointments  of  Au- 
gustus the  '*  Stark,"  are  studded  with  pearls 
and  small  diamonds.  The  trappings  of  the 
chargers  which  were  led  in  advance  of  the  nup- 
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tial  procession  of  the  latter  are  curious,  the  ani- 
mals being  entirely  covered  with  tinkling  gilt 
bells,  and  wearing  immense  nodding  plumes  of 
feathers. 

During  the  "  troublous  times"  of  Saxony,  all 
the  jewels,  relics,  &c.  of  the  Rustkammer  were 
transported  for  safety  to  the  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein — (what  delightful  associations  that  name 
now  recals  !) — together  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Griine  GowClbe, 

The  guide  at  the  Rustkammer  is  the  only 
genuine  specimen  of  his  race  we  have  met  with 
in  all  our  sight-seeings  here: — one  of  those 
automaton-like  personages  who,  their  tale  once 
begun,  like  a  musical-clock  wound  up  and 
set  going,  proceed  without  ever  stopping,  or 
changing  tone  or  muscle,  until  they  have  dis- 
charged their  whole  cargo  of  information. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  state  chair  of  the 
everlasting  August  der  Stark,  with  his  picture 

on   the  wall  opposite  it.     G being  tired, 

took  the  liberty  of  depositing  herself  in  the  said 
very  inviting-looking  seat,  albeit  it  is  doubtless 
regarded  here  with  much  the  same  veneration 
in  which  the  good  old  lady  of  Tillie-tud-lum 
held  the  chair  honoured  by  the  person  of  her 
royal  guest  I  am  sure  a  Dresdenite  would 
sink  with  fatigue  rather  than  commit  the  profa- 
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nation  of  resting  in  this  sacred  spot.  The  guide 
had  proceeded  in  his  oration  as  far  as  the  pic- 
ture— '^  That  is  the  true  and  faithful  portrait  of 
his  most  gracious  majesty ,  king  August  der 
Stark  ofSaxcniy" — then  wheeling  himself  round, 
w  hile  all  tlie  company  wheeled  with  him,  he 
])ointe(l  to  the  scat,  and  added  pompously — 
"  Lnd  (las  ist  sein  ruhe  sitz  !"  (And  tliat  is  his 
easy-chair!)  —  He  never  perceived  how  com- 
fortably it  was  occupied  at  that  moment;  in- 
deed if  the  ghost  of  the  mighty  monarch  him- 
self had  risen  up  to  take  possession  of  his  old 
quarters,  I  do  not  think  tlie  apparition  would 
have  interrupted  the  thread  of  tlie  old  gentle- 
man's eloquence. 

The  guides  in  general  are  very  diflfereut. 
They  enter  into  the  merits  of  everything  they 
arc  showing  off  with  as  much  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  if  it  were  for  the  first  instead  of  tlie 
tliousandtli  time.  They  are  so  anxious  that 
every  one  should  hear,  and  see,  and  understand, 
and  admire !  In  their  energy  to  accomplish 
this,  German,  scraps  of  French,  Englisli, — aU 
their  little  store  of  erudition,  is  brought  into 
tlie  field. 

The  picture-gallery ! — Day  after  day  we  have 
visited  it,  and  day  after  day  I  have  returned. 
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resolred  to  note  down  the  paintings  which  de- 
lighted me  most,  and  which  I  am  anxious  to 
retain  longest  in  my  memory;  and  yet  I  have  * 
never  got  beyond  those  words,  *'  the  picture- 
gallery;' 

The  fact  is,  that  the  task  of  description,  with 
such  a  subject,  is  a  herculean  one.  The  pen 
is  no  sooner  taken  in  hand  than  a  ho^ 
of  images  come  crowding  into  the  mind, 
following  each  other  in  as  swift  and  beauti- 
fiil  succession  as  the  sunbeams  across  the 
summer  fields.  The  pen  is  thrown  down 
in  despair ;  the  puzzled  writer,  unable  to  choose 
out  of  such  an  embarras  de  richessCy  is  reduced 
to  almost  as  dire  an  extremity  as  that  of  poor 
Doctor  Syntax  in  that  irresistible  pictiune, 
where,  after  advertising  for  a  wife,  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  such  an  influx  of  candidates  of 
every  size  and  description,  tall  and  short,  fat 
and  lean,  ill-favoured  and  well-favoured,  that 
the  terrified  would-be  Benedict  is  forced  to 
take  reftige  behind  a  phalanx  of  kitchen  chairs. 
It  was  well  for  the  worthy  Doctor,  that  he  had 
not  to  choose  a  rib  out  of  a  variety  of  objects 
as  endless  and  beautiful  as  those  that  are  con- 
jured up  to  my  mind's  eye  by  the  words  **  pic- 
ture-gallery ;"  in  that  case,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  resign  himself  to  single,  or  rather 
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widowed  ])lesscdiics8  for  the  remainder  of  his 
(lavs. 

Evi'ii  wcTc  I  able  to  describe  a  hundredth 
])art  of  the  gt'ins  of  this  uiagnilicent  collection — 
which  I  am  not — such  feeble  sketches  would 
tail  of  conveying  any  idea  of  them.  There  are 
litho<^a])hs,  and  engravings,  and  mczzo-tintos 
of  the*  ccle])ral('d  paintings  of  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery to  be  lound  in  every  print-shop  in  Europe. 
These  show  the  grouping  and  design,  and  de- 
scri])tion  might,  ])erhaps,  in  a  faint  degree, 
effect  the  same  purpose ;  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  receive  or  communicate  any  idea  of 
the  maj^ic  of  colouring  and  expression  without 
seeing  the  originals. 

The  Italian  room  is  the  principal  point  oi 
attraction,  and  no  wonder,  for  there  is  Raphael's 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto !  There  is  an  absolute 
fascination  about  this  picture:  the  eye  once 
rivett'd  upf>n  it,  detaches  its  gaze  reluctantly 
and  with  regret,  and,  after  jmying  its  made  of 
admiration  to  the  l)eautiful  objects  beneath  and 
around,  still  "'  untravelled,  fondly  turns"  to  this 
exquisite  production.  An  atmosphere  of  purity, 
and  holiness,  and  repose  seems  to  surround  it ; 
tliere  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  glare  and 
gaudiness  in  the  colouring,  such  simplicity  in 
the  design,  that  you  feel  you  could  stand  there 
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and  gaze  for  ever,  and  the  longer  you  gazed  the 
more  you  would  admire. 

Of  all  the  Madonnas  I  have  seen,  this  seems 
to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  ideas  we  form  of 
the  "  highly-favoured"  Mary.  Here  is  none  of 
that  exaggerated  refinement,  that  Juno-like 
affectation  of  attitude  and  features,  so  often  met 
with  in  representations  of  the  Virgin.  Her 
figure  is  full  of  dignity,  but  it  is  the  simple  un- 
conscious dignity  of  nature,  exquisitely  easy, 
graceful,  and  unconstrained.  There  is  a  mild 
majesty  in  the  countenance,  and  an  innocent 
expression  withal  that  is  very  touching.  The 
brow  is  beautiful, — so  placid  and  meditative. 
Altogether  there  is  in  the  whole  aspect  some- 
thing so  fresh,  so  youthful,  so  modest,  that  one 
recognises  at  once,  not  the  goddess  of  a  mistaken 
idolatry,  but  tlie  lowly  and  devout  Virgin, — she, 
whose  woman's  heart  was  troubled  at  the  salu- 
tation of  her  angelic  visiter — whose  trusting 
submission  prompted  that  meek  reply,  '"  Be  it 
imto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

At  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  right,  kneels 
Pope  Sixtus,  from  whom  the  picture  takes  its 
name,  and,  at  the  left,  is  St.  Barbara.  Her 
coimtenance  and  attitude  are  beautiful;  the  head 
gracefully  averted,  and  the  eyes  cast  down,  as 
though    overpowered    by    devotional    feeling. 
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It  is  very  difficult  iu  the  Dresden  gallery  to 
keep  the  eyes,  for  many  moments  together,  off 
those  dazzling  walls;  otherwise  the  various 
groups  of  people  scattered  about  and  passing 
through,  would  be  a  most  interesting  study. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
afford  more  enjoyment  than  to  get  into  a 
comer  smd  watch  and  observe  the  different  cha- 
racters. The  pale,  intelligent-looking  artists, 
who  come  here  to  copy,  fix)m  every  part  of  the 
world*-H»ome  mounted  up  on  high  wooden  scaf- 
foldings opposite  the  large  paintings — others  oc- 
cupying the  embrasures  of  the  windows — others 
seated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  rooms, — ^but 
all  so  absorbed, — so  engrossed  with  their  oc- 
cupation, that  they  seem  quite  unconscious 
of  the  crowds  of  people  passing  by  them,  and 
stopping  to  peep  over  their  shoulders  and  gaze 
at  their  work. 

There  is  one  most  interesting  lady-artist 
whom  I  never  can  pass  by  without  stopping  a 
minute  to  look  at.  This  any  one  may  do  with- 
out fear  of  annoying  her,  for  she  sees  nothing 
but  her  canvass.  She  is  copying  Titian^s 
exquisite  painting  of  Christ  and  the  tribute'^ 
money.  I  never  saw  anything  so  intent,  ao  de- 
voted as  she  is  to  her  work ;  her  whole  4K)u1  is 
evidently  in  it,   and  when  she   pauses  for  a 
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moment,  and  leans  back  to  gaze  at  the  original, 
the  (enthusiasm  that  lights  up  her  intelligent 
countenance  is  really  beautiful  to  look  at. 

Tliere  is  a  French  artist  now  cojmng, — and 
admirably  well  too, — Raphael's  San  Sisto  for 
Louis  Philippe.  Tliis  must  be  an  immense 
strain  of  mind ;  reaching  after  such  unattain- 
abh?  excellence,  with  such  an  exalted  standard 
constantly  before  the  eyes.  He  is  a  pale,  deli- 
cate-looking man,  and  there  is  an  air  fatigu^ 
in  his  features,  as  if  the  energy  of  his  mind 
were  wearing  out  his  body.  Last  i^dnter  he 
worked  so  incessantly,  that  it  brought  on  a 
nervous  fever,  to  repair  the  effects  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  Italy  in  the  spring. 

In  tlie  next  room  a  dark-eved  voung  Ame- 
rican  is  at  work  on  a  Dutch  picture,  an 
Osiade,  1  believe.  Near  him  is  a  German 
artist,  copying,  on  stone,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
bv  Palma  Vecchio.  He  told  us  he  has  been 
from  morning  till  night  for  the  last  six  months 
over  this  tedious,  blinding  occupation,  and  has 
many  a  month's  labour  in  prospect  before  the 
picture  will  be  completed.  It  is  only  wonder- 
ful how  his  eves  hold  out. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  endless  variety  in  the 
stages  of  forwardness  of  the  various  copies. 
Some  of  the  artists,  arrived  at  the  close  of  their 
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labours^  axe  putting  in  the  finishing  strokes, 
the  last  lights, — others  only  just  making  out 
the  first  bold  outline  in  rough  crayon ;  each 
(lay  you  may  trace  the  gradual  progress  they 
are  making. 

The  visiters  of  the  gallery  are  quite  as  in- 
teresting in  their  way  as  the  artists,  and  afford 
a  fine  field  to  any  one  who  is  fond  of  exer- 
cising his  observant  propensities.  Some  stroll 
idly  in,  and  lounge  about  with  vacant  looks, — 
come  there  evidently  merely  because  everybody 
must  go  to  visit  the  picture-gallery  at  Dresden, 
These,  however,  I  must  say,  are  far  the  fewest  in 
number.  You  much  oftener  see  the  enthusiastic 
amateur,  rivetted  before  some  chef-d'oeuvre, 
gazing  up  at  it  with  a  rapture  of  fervent  ad- 
miration, abstracted  fi:om  all  besides,  every 
faculty  absorbed  in  his  devotion  to  the  art. 

Some  proceed  patiently  round  tlie  rooms, 
catalogue  in  hand,  diligently  conning  and  com- 
paring ;  some  with  no  other  guide  than  their 
own  feeling  and  their  own  taste, 

"  Leaving  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell," 

stand,  paying  an  unconscious  and  silent  homage 
to  the  beautifiil,  before  their  favourite  pictures. 


■  J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Drives  near  Dresden — Mr.  B  —  , — Sketch  on  the 
bridge — A  word  on  smoking — Mr.  Sch  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  r — 
Crofton  Croker  and  the  "Fairy  Legends"— The 
Hand-book — Porcelain  Gallery. 

The  drives  about  Dresden  are  delightful.  There 
is  the  Plauenshe  Grunde,  where  the  scenery  is 
most  romantic  and  beautiful,  through  which 
you  drive  to  the  lovely  village  of  Tharand — a 
very  pleasant  excursion.  There  are  coal-mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Plauenshe  Grunde, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  blackened, 
dirty,  gloomy  appearance  of  the  houses  in 
Dresden,  which  gives  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression of  a  place  abounding  in  attractions ' 
of  every  sort.  Coal  being  cheaper  than  wood, 
is  more  generally  burned  by  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  road  to  the  Plauenshe  Grunde  is  covered 
with  conveyances  bringing  it  into  the  town. 
I  never  was  in  a  place  where  the  dogs  are  so 
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systematically  made  to  work  as  here.  They 
have  regular  little  sets  of  harness,  with  high 
pointed  collars  and  brass  bells,  exactly  like  the 
trapi)ings  of  the  waggon-horses  in  England. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  under  a  little  coal- 
cart,  as  well  matched  as  any  pair  of  phaeton 
]>onies;  and  at  other  times,  one  noble  animal 
draws  the  whole  load  himself. 

The  day  we  drove  to  Tharand,  we  met  a 
curious  pair  of  dogs  bringing  coals  into  Dres- 
den. One  a  steady  old  veteran,  who  had  evi- 
dently done  many  a  hard  day^s  work  in  his 
time,  was  harnessed  to  the  cart;  and  fastened 
to  him,  outside  the  shafts,  as  a  sort  of  out- 
rigger, was  a  pert,  saucy,  short-eared  young 
thing,  with  piercing  sharp  eyes,  and  a  coat  as 
black  as  jet.  He  kept  on  jumping,  and  bark- 
ing, and  turning  round  every  now  and  then, 
half  tricks,  half  impudence,  to  snap  at  his 
sober-plodding  companion.  It  was  most  amus- 
ing to  see  the  crossness  of  the  old  one,  and  the 
hearty  bite  he  would  give  the  teasing  finolicker, 
whom  he  evidently  looked  down  upon  as  a 
mere  puppy.  A  nmning  skinnish  was  thus 
kept  up  between  them,  which  threatened  eveiy 
moment  to  end  in  a  pitched  battle;  It  was 
as  much  as  the  driver  could  do  to  keep  the 
peace  between  this  ill-matched  pair. 
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,  .:  1  could  not  help  laughing  ai;  thqvd^^  thwgh«  I 
mustsayyit  grieves  me  to  see  a  dog  made  %> 
unork  M  hard.  It  seema  taking  an  ungenerous 
adv;antage  of  his  attachment  to  man,  and  .his 
voluntary  desertion  of  his  own  species  to  attach 
himself  to  ours. 

Another  of  the  established  drives  of  Dresden 
is  to  a  monument  erected  to  Moreaa  on  the 
spot  where  both  his  legs  were  shot  o£  Moreau 
is  not  interesting  enough  ta  wake  up  any  very 
eathusaaatic  feelings  or  associations  at  the  si^t 
of  his  '^  denkmal."  However,  if  the  eyes  do 
not  rest  with  much  interest  on  the  stone- slri) 
suriBounted  by  a  helmet,  they  do  most  cer- 
tainly on  the  view  of  Dresden  that  is  obtained 
firom  thence, 

:  Dresden,  at  a  distance,  from  whatever  point 
it  is  seen,  is  a  striking  and  handsome  tovm ; 
from  this  i^ot  it  is  peculiarly  so.  The  dome 
of  the  Frauenkirche,  (shame  on  the  architect 
who  could  cut  short  and  spoil  a  building  other-^ 
:wiae  so  graceful  I)  the  towers  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Kreutz  church,  and  the  palace,  rise 
boldly  out  of  the  city,  and  give  it  a  character 
M  once  peculiar  and  beantifiiL  When  the  set- 
ting sun  has  touched  the  gilt  balls  and  crosses 
on  the  summit  of  these  distingaishing  lobjeets, 
and  made  them  glance  add  sparkle  in'- its  rays, 
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wiiile  tlie  rest  is  in  shadow,  the  effect  is  ven- 
lino. 

'Hicro    is    another   very   nice  drive    in   the 
''  Ciri)sse  Garlon,"  a  large  park-lite  garden  be- 
lt >ni^in«^  to  one  of  the  numerous  palaces.     We 
havo  hvvu  told  tliat  concerts  are  often  given 
hero  undor  the  trees  in  summer  at  eight  o'clock 
in  iho  nioniing.     In  our  drives  through  it,  we 
havi'  iVtMiuently  come  ujion  large  parties  of  peo- 
ple vsoated  in  the  promenades,  enjoying  them- 
solves  a  rAllemande.    A  little  table  under  trees, 
I'ln  ored  with  tall  beer-glasses,  or  coffee  para- 
plurnalia,  or  ices;  alighted  lamp  for  the  pipes 
and  cigars ;  a  supply  of  cotton  balls  and  knit- 
ting apparatus;  a  band  of  musicians  in   an 
arbtuir  close  bv — this  is  tlie  summit  of  German 
iMijoyuicnt,  in  the  middling  classes.     We  have 
olii'u  soon,  in  the  environs  of  Dresden,  a  quarter 
of  an  aero  of  little  chairs  and  tables,  with  crowds 
of  well-dressed  men  and  women  smoking  and 
knitting  over  their  beer  and  coffee. 

Smoking  is  forbidden  in  the  town.  During 
tlie  reign  of  the  last  king,  this  regulation  was 
so  strictly  enforced,  that  an  Englishman  here 
told  me,  he  was  one  day  strolling  down  the 
Schloss-gasse  with  a  cigar  in  his  moulhynot 
knowing  it  was  unlawful,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  a  sentinel,  and  taken  into  the  guard-house. 
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Here,  not  being  able  to  speak  German  and  ex- 
plain  matters,  he  had  to  remain  more  than  an 
hour  before  he  could  regain  his  liberty.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  so  strict  now,  but 
think  it  probable,  from  never  meeting  any 
smokers  in  the  streets. 

Sundry  minor  regulations  are  enforced  rigour- 
ously  enough  here.  (N.  B. — I  do  not  reckon 
smoking  among  the  minor  concerns.)  For  in- 
stance, if  any  unthinking  wight, — or  one  who 
does  happen  to  be  thinking,  but  of  something 
^e, — should  go  towards  his  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right  in  crossing  over  the  bridge,  he  is 
forthwith  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  one  of  his 
majesty's  sentinels,  and  requested  to  step  across 
to  the  opposite  side.  Then  again  at  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  if  your  gentleman  companion, 
after  getting  you  a  seat,  has  succeeded  in  find- 
ing one  beside  you,  and  you  are  just  congra- 
tulating yourself  on  seeing  him  snugly  esta- 
blished  in  it,  up  comes  a  tall,  be-laced,  and  be- 
powdered  domestic  in  the  royal  livery,  anned 
with  his  great  baton  of  office,  to  say,  that  his 
majesty  cannot  allow  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
sit  together  in  church  by  any  manner  of  means- 

These  little  interferences  would  be  annoying 
anywhere  else,  but  the  great  kind-heartedness 
of  Gennans,  makes  them  do  disagreeable  things 
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in  so  agreeable  a  way,  that  no  one  can  be  hurt 
by  them.  1  could  not  help,  the  day  we  went  to 
the  Church,  remarking  the  difference  between 
the  officials  there,  and  the  surly,  gniflT,  uncom- 
promising, overbearing  functionaries  of  the 
same  class  in  England. 

It  really  seems  to  go  against  the  grain  of  a 
German  to  do  anything  that  gives  pain.  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  concern  that  appeared 
in  the  good-natured  face  of  the  man  who  came 

to  tell  W that  he  could  not  remain  with 

us  in  church,  when  he  saw  we  were  a  little  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  losing  him. 

Sept.  ISfh, — Just  returned  from  passing  a 

(juiet,   pleasant  evening  at  Mr.  B 's,   the 

British  charge  d'affaires.  He  lives  in  a  pretty 
villa  in  the  Neue  Stadt,  delightfully  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  of  his  own  creation,  and 
has  a  charming  Saxon  wife,  full  of  all  her 
country's  kindliness,  and  two  lovely  children. 
Altogether  they  are  a  very  interesting  family, 

and  Mrs.  B ,  with  her  broken,  or,  I  should 

say,  foreign  English,  (for  she  speaks  it  sur- 
prisingly well,)  and  her  winning,  affectionate 
manners,  a  most  loveable  person. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  to-night  how  much 
amiable,  kind-hearted,  domestic  people  gain  by 
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being  known  and  seen  en  fiunille.  All  the  in- 
teresting home  qualities  come  out,  wliich  are 
lost  in  a  wider  circle.  We  were  lamenting  our 
being  too  late  to  see  our  favourites,  the  two 

little  girls,  when  Mrs.  B proposed  a  visit 

to  their  nursery.  It  was  gladly  accepted :  there 
is  no  picture — no,  not  even  in  the  Dresden 
gallery — ^half  so  lovely  to  look  upon  as  a  real 
sleeping  child.  These  were  not  asleep,  how- 
ever, but  peeped  at  us  out  of  their  pillows  like 
two  little  rosy  cherubs ;  and  the  only  one  who 
could  speak  lisped  out  her  tiny  ^^Gute  nacht, 
schlafen  sie  wohl,**  (good  ni^t-^may  you  sleep 
well,)  as  we  left  the  room. 

UHermite  de  la  Chauss6  d'Antin  used  to 
take  great  delight  in  observing  the  passers-by ; 
indeed,  he  has  made  out  a  regular  set  of 
theories,  the  result  of  his  speculations  on  ^'  les 
passans.**  Judging  by  the  accommodations 
provided,  the  weU-stuffed  cushiony  in  every 
window  for  the  elbows  to  rest  upon,  .and  the 
glass  reflectors  attached  to  the  shutters,  the 
Germans  seem  very  much  addicted  to  this  idle 
pastime.  It  is  certainly  very  attractive,  for  it 
sets  eyes  and  imagination  at  work,  and,  in  a 
fttiange  place,  one  loves  to  gather  up  the  little 
traits  and  peculiarities  en  passant. 
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'  A  Htlle  way  off,  in  ano^er  of  the  spaces,  is 
Otoe  whom  no  passing  olb^eet  cah  tempt  to  raise 
ber  industrious  eyes  from  Iter  Work.  There  she 
sits,  poor  patient  thing !  at  her  tittle  stall  from 
Monday  morning  nntil  Saturday  night,  stitch' 
ing  away  reticules  and  work-bags  of  a  kind  of 
embossed  leather,  never  looking  up  except  al 
the  approach  of  a  customer,  who  may  have  one 
of  her  pretty  wares  at  the  moderate  snm  o: 
four  groschen  (sixpence). 

Not  quite  so  constant  is  another  of  thehahi- 
to^  of  the  bridge — yonder  young  sausage-seller. 
Half  his  time  the  little  urchin  is  away  from  bis 
place.  He  has  jast  run  back  to  it,  and  is  now 
lifting  up  the  cloth  from  the  wooden  tray,  and 
asking  some  one  to  buy.  I  fear  he  will  never 
make  a  fortaoe  by  sausages,  for,  often  as  we 
hare  passed  by,  I  bare  never  seen  him  sell  one 
yet 

Here  come  two  students — saucy,  foppish, 
reckless,  half-mad  looking  things  between  boys 
and  men— with  spectacles  on  their  noses  and 
cigar-cases  in  their  f^rdles,  of  course.  One  of 
them  is  dressed  in  a  blouze  frock,  embroidered 
and  braided,  being  exactly  a  large  edition  of 
what  is  worn  by  children  of  six  years  old  with 
ua.  ■■  The  other  has  no  wustcoat,  and  his  ex- 
panse of  striped  shirt  is  folded  back  at  the 
Id 
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msed  over  the  Elbe.  Yoa  havertfae  .nifet'iat 
the  right,  shadj  trees  over  head^  aad  ^at  ithe 
left  a  row  of  coffee-houses  and  lestauraiits  with 
open  verandahs.  The  piles  cflittk  chairs  and 
tables  stacked  up  in  these  verandahs^  en  cas  de 
besoin,  are  quite  a  cnriositj. 

There  are  fruit^cers,  and  flower^womeUy 
and  dipper-vendersy  and  various  other  little 
stalls  in  the  open  space  outside  the  steps;  and, 
close  by,  is  a  stand  of  carriages.  An  old  man 
is  seated  beside  one  of  the  lions,  puffing  away 
with  his  long  china  pipe,  while  his  truck  stands 
still,  and  the  dog  that  draws  it  is  resting  him- 
self. The  poor  tired  animal  had  curled  himself 
round  and  is  fast  asleep,  and  most  funny  he 
looks  in  that  position,  the  complete  abnndoii^ 
and  nature  of  which  is  such  a  contrast  to  all 
his  trappings  and  harness,  pointed  collar,  brass 
bells,  &c.  ^^  Tout  est  aux  teoliers  couchette  et 
matelas,"  says  La  Fontaine ;  this  p«or  fellow, 
if  he  could  speak,  would  say  the  same  of  a 
weary  dog,  who  rolls  himself  up  for  a  comfort- 
able nap,  in  spite  of  all  bis  finery. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  put  a  stop  to  my  idle 
observations  on  'Ues  passans,^^  and  move  off 
the  bridge. 

There  is  no  point  so  often  discussed  as  that 
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very  important  one,  whether  or  not  German 
women  dislike  smoking.  From  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have  asked,  and  the  obserrations  I  have 
made,  I  rather  incline  to  continue  in  the 
o])inion  I  ventured  to  put  forth  very  early  in 
my  journal-keeping  days,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  to 
them  (those  of  the  middle  classes,  I  mean)  the 
disagreeable  thing  that  so  many  people  pretend. 

Some  exceptions  there  are,  of  coarse.  A 
pretty,  fair-haired  Saxon  girl,  who  was  netting 
a  purse  the  other  day,  when  I  admired  her 
work,  said,  '^  I  am  doing  it  for  a  gentleman. 
You  will  be  surprised,  for,  you  know,  cigar- 
cases  and  tobacco-pouches  are  the  presents  one 
always  gives  thetn^  but  I  do  not  like  smoking, 
and  so  I  never  make  these  things  for  my  gentle- 
men-friends, as  other  girls  do." 

Mrs.  Trollope,  however,  certainly  goes  too 
far,  and  does  an  injustice  to  the  German  lords 
of  the  creation  when  she  says,  **  The  young  men 
scruple  not  to  approach  the  woman  they  love 
with  sighs  which  make  her  turn  her  head  aside, 
not  to  hide  the  blush  of  happiness,  but  the 
loathing  of  involuntary  disgust*' 

These  words  came  into  my  mind  yesterday 
when  we  were  sitting  under  the  trees  on  the 
Bruhlische  terrace,  and  a  little  scene  was  going 
on  close  by  which  I  could  not  resist  watching. 
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It  was  not  unlike  the  one.  I  «b«4r<  hi^re  n^ 
marked  at  Cologne ;  a  young,  ladjn  at  work  »joj^ 
a  young  man  leaning  over  het  .chair,  puffing 
away  most  energetically  his  cigox^  As  far  a«  J 
could  see,  there  was  certainly  no  ^^  loathijog  'Vin 
the  case.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  the 
gentleman  did  not  appear  to  be  smoking  for 
smoking's  sake.  He  was  evidently  doing  it  ux 
much  the  same  way  that  a  young  Englishman, 
similarly  circumstanced,  shn£Bies  oyer  the  leaves 
of  the  unfortunate  album  lying  before  him  up* 
side  down,  or  twists  off  the  comers  of  some 
devoted  fire-screen.  The  lady,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  put  many  a  wrong  stitch  in  her 
worsted  work,  though  she  kept  her  blue  eyes 
so  earnestly  bent  upon  it,  and  plied  her  needle 
so  industriously.  No — it  was  evident  there 
was  no  ^^  loathing ''  in  the  case.  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  accusation  recurred  the  more  forcibly, 
because  if  smoking  were  a  cause  for  disgust, 
in  this  instance  certainly  it  would  have  been 
discontinued.  If,  indeed,  my  sunaises  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  were  right,  the  young  smoker  in 
question  would  have  sacrificed  more  cigars  than 
one,  rather  than  endanger  his  favour  with  his 
pretty  companion. 

After  all,  is  it  any  wonder  that  German  wo- 
men should  not  dislike  pipes  and  cigars,  used 
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tUxiy,  was  most  cnriotusi^  ^We^collldtBoir£Dj^ow 
the  contexftatioDL  or  the  Hvely  salUiss  tbai  waie 
bandied  to  and  60 ;  but  an  occaakmdl :  ^^  Dm 
ist  sefar  gut^  das  ist  aebr,  sehr  gui^**  (^^  That  is 
very  good»  that  ia  veiy,  v^  good,")  fixua-the 
joung  Saxcm,  uttered  with  an  expression  of 
thorough  and  earnest  enjoyment  of  the  joke, 
that  is  indescribable,  showed  that  son^thing 
yery  witty  was  going  on.  Indeed  I  could 
hardly  fancy  it  possible  that  so  exquisitely 
keen  a  zest  for  the  humorous,  could  be  con- 
veyed by  two  little  words  as.  this  ^  sehr  gut  '* 
expressed. 

Next  day  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  this  lively 
individual  as  a  neighbour,  but  the  only  advance 
to  intimacy  between  us,  was  his  handing  me 
the  mustard  with  a  very  demure  ^^  S'il  vous 
plait,  mademoiselle*"  Since  then  he  has  sat 
next  our  party,  every  day  with  but  three  or  four 
interruptions,  and  our  acquaintance  witli  Mr. 
Sch***^!^  has  progressed  very  far  beyond  a 
help  to  mustard,  or  a  s'il  vous  plait  He  is  a 
yoimg  jurisconsult,  and  accounts  for  siMue  of 
the  abounding  liveliness  which  struck  us  so 
forcibly,  by  the  close  application  and  severe 
studies  in  which  his  mornings  axe  spent  ^*  At 
one  o'clock,**  says  he,  ^^  my  Saxon  spirits  are  • 
like  children  let  out  of  school/* 
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father^  motber^  "sisteni,  tuid  '!yyotber«V<^f  ^Mf^ym 
jou  fllwayd  speak  so  affectiotaate}^^  te6lfflti|^ 
clo«e  by  in  the  Neue  Stadt'* 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed  most  vehementfy^ 
his  eyes  flashing  and  Idndling,  ^  would  you 
have  a  man  of  fomr-and*twenty  with  two  handtf 
and  a  head,  stay  at  home  and  eat  the  bread  of 
dependence  ? — Never ! ^ 

I  might  have  expected  this  outbreak  of  spi- 
rited feeling.  Indeed  I  was  often  wicked 
enough  to  provoke  similar  bursts  from  our 
vivacious  friend ;  but  he  was  too  quick-witted 
to  fall  into  the  little  traps  I  laid  for  him; 
he  soon  found  me  out,  and  often  turned  the 
tables  upon  myself,  to  his  no  small  glee. 

Mr.  Sch*****r's  thirst  for  information  about 
England,  its  habits,  manners,  scenery,  authors, 
everything, — ^is  so  insatiable,  that  I  often  regret 
he  has  not  beside  him  a  more  competent 
answerer  of  his  various  queries.  In  his  energy 
on  these  subjects  he  often  wholly  forgets  the 
important  business  in  hand,  viz.  dinner,  a^d 
sends  away  plate  after  plate  in  the  same  un- 
touched state  in  which  the  kellner  has  placed 
it  before  him. 

Books  and  authors  are  a  fiivourite  theme, 
and  most  unmerciftdly  does  he  drain  my  poor 
stock  of  literary  lore.     Yesterday,  however,  we 
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abigail  to  repair  tlie  damage;  bnt  little  was 
(hat  cared  for,  while  the  long  wreaths  were 
brought  home  in  triumph,  and  the  guest  made 
to  sit  on  a  mossy  stone  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  until 
the  culling  tendrils  and  snowy  bells  were 
twined  round  his  straw  hat 

And  then  oar  holiday  gala  in  the  garden 
-  anmrner-house — that  memorable  day  when,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  written  in  large-band  on 
the  leaf  of  a  copy-book,  and  duly  despatched 
to  "  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.,  the  Rookery," — ^he 
came  to  tea  at  the  juvenile  hour  of  sis.  How 
good-bomouredly  he  drank  the  sfud  tea  out  of 
a  set  of  tiny  cups  and  saucers  that  would  hare 
suited  his  own  Titania  or  Oberon,  and  how  he 
delighted  out  young  hearts  afterwards  by 
making  sketches  of  his  beloved  Black-rock 
Castle  on  his  thumb-nul,  or  else  drawing  pic- 
tures for  us  with  a  pencil  made  of  bunt  paper 
and  candle -grease.  Very  soft  and  pretty  these 
were  by  the  way — I  have  one  of  them  still,  a 
moonlight  scene,  which  I  would  not  part  with 
for  the  world. 

These  bye-gone  days  led  to  more  modem 
times,  and  then  followed  the  description  of  a 
visit  paid  us  one  summer,  when  our  author,  after 
legend-hunting  all  day  among  the  mountains, 
arrived  at  our  house  late  in  the  evening  minus  a 
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shoe,  [low  the  houfle  waft  full  of  people>  whom 
he  coiitiivod,  iiotwithstandiDg  the  fetigues  of  the 
<lay,  tuul  his  loi>s  to  boot,  tx>  keep  up  half  the 
ui^ht  by  his  brilliant  and  varied  powers  of  con- 
V ersatiou.  1 1  ow  one  unfortunate  poor  gentleman 
of  tlie  party  was  fraudulently  beguiled  of  his  rest 
altogether.  lie,  concluding  very  naturally  that 
where  the  author  was  so  very  agreeable,  the  book 
might,  perhaps,  be  so  too,  took  up  the  ^^  Fairy 
Legends"'  to  his  room  in  an  evil  hour,  began  to 
read,  was  tempted  on  from  ^^  the  Haunted  Cel- 
lar'' to  ''  Uie  Brewery  of  Egg-shells,"  and  had 
not  got  half-way  with  *^  Daniel  O'Bourke  and 
his  raphe  Hook''  to  the  Moon,  when  lo!  the 
sun  rose  upon  him  instead,  and  left  him  little 
more  than  time  to  dress  himself  for  breakfast. 

Then  again 

One  o'clock  by  the  pendule  I — and  there  goes 
the  table  d'hote  bell ! 

Wednesday  night. — ^Whoever  bestowed  its 
name  upon  the  ^'  Hand-Book,*^  did  so  certes  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  it  is  literally  in  every- 
body's hand.  It  was  amusing  to-day,  in  the 
gallery,  to  see  the  little  red  book  peeping  out 
from  l)encath  an  arm,  or  out  of  a  coat-pocket, 
a  sure  sign  by  which  to  recognise  a  compar 
triote  the  moment  he  entered  the  anti-chanber. 
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'  Every  traveller  i»  fimrished  witlthifr^tGuide* 
Book,"  or  *^  Journal,"  or  '^  Travelsj^*  thti  tieeult 
of  the  experience  of  some  former  rambler,  and 
the  severe  eriticisms,  the  thousand  fatiiltfif  I  heMf 
every  day  found  with  the«e,  make  me  grieve 
for  the  tmfortunate  atithors.  The  *^  Hand-* 
Book,^  however,  finds  favour  with  every  enrij 
and  the  cause  of  this  I  am  quite  convinced  is, 
that  it  is  so  oonftpletely  what  it  professes  to  be^ 
"  {€x  travellers  on  the  continent/*  Other  tour^ 
ist8  try  to  compass  two  objects,  to  amuse  those 
at  home,  as  well  as  inform  those  abroad,  and 
this  is  a  hopeless  attempt.  The  task  of  the 
luckless  eld  man  and  his  ass,  those  two  per-" 
sonages  of  biographical  notoriety,  was  nothing 
to  it  I  They  are  opposite  tastes  that  cannot  be 
united. 

How  often  have  I  heard  the  personal  adven- 
tures, the  feelings  and  reflections  of  a  tourist 
pronounced  utter  "  nonsense"  by  readers 
abroietdf  and  those'  pages  skipped  over  in  con- 
tempt that  would  be  the  veiy  parts  to  interest 
readers  at  honie.  What  do  the  latter  cart^j 
seated  in  hixunotrs  ease  with  dressing-gowlj 
and  i^ypered  feet  on  the  fender,  to  be  told  thail 
there  is  ia  goodto&d  between  Fulda  and  Erse- 
nach,  or  that  the  Hotel  de  Rttssie  at  Frankfort 
is  a  better  inn  thdn  the  Weidenbusch.    Tbeti 
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findiifg  some  individoal  to  liecome  responsible 
for  him. 

Besides  these  is  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
zoology,  mineralogy,  fossils,  &c. ;  in  short,  I 
cannot  fancy  any  place  where  a  person  of  re- 
fined and  literary  pursuits  and  a  lover  of  study 
would  be  happier  than  at  Dresden.  But,  alas  ! 
the  gallery,  the  copper-plates,  almost  every 
one  of  these  treasure-houses  of  learning  and  the 
fine  arts,  are  closed  in  winter. 

We  have  just  returned  fi-om  rather  an  inte- 
resting exhibition,  the  collection  of  porcelain 
in  the  Japanese  palace.  How  delighted  a 
genuine  lover  of  china  would  have  been,  and 
how  sorely  tempted  to  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment !  There  are  eight  rooms  fiill  of 
china  of  every  age  and  fi-om  every  country, 
chronologically  arranged,  firom  the  first  bowl 
of  rough  brown  unglazed  porcelain  that  was 
ever  made  by  the  alchymist  Botteger,  who 
discovered  the  manufacture,  down  through 
various  gradations  of  excellence  to  the  splen- 
did vase  fresh  from  the  fabric  of  Meissen. 
There  are  specimens  of  S^vre  porcelain,  a 
present  firom  Napoleon;  and  some  genuine 
Wedgewoods  6rom  England;  besides  a  few 
articles  of  the  curious  Serpent  and  green  por- 
celain, the  art  of  making  which  is  unknown 
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the  ^'  last  day !''  This  place  haa  grown  upon 
us,  and  wound  itself  into  our  affections  in  •-^I 
cannot  say  surprising  way — ^for  it  is  quite  i^or- 
thy  of  them.  We  were  all  disappointed  with 
it,  and  now,  though  there  are  reasons  against 
a  longer  stay,  we  are  all  grieved  to  bid  it 
adieu. 

I  have  just  turned  away  from  taking  a  long, 
long  last  look  at  the  so-often  admired  view 
from  my  window  at  the  Stadt  Wien.  I  never 
close  the  casement  without  a  good-night  glance 
across  the  Elbe ; — ^this  is  probably  the  last  time 
I  shall  ever  again  see  the  moon  rise  behind  the 
Frauenkirche. 

It  is  late,  and  we  are  to  start  before  day  to- 
morrow, and  yet,  I  know  not  why,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  paper  lying  open 
on  the  table.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  some  author,  I  forget  whom,  describes 
as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  writing,  the  power  it 
affords  of  disburdening  and  thus  sharing,  as  it 
were,  the  thoughts :  making  the  dumb  uncon- 
scious paper  our  confidant,  and  pouring  out 
upon  it  feelings  that  would  oppress  us,  if  re- 
strained. 

Certainly  it  is  in  moments  of  depression  that 
such  little  soulugemem  are  peculiarly  required. 
We  turn  with  a  sort  of  yearning  to  any  one  or 
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anything  we  imagine  likely  to  yield  us  sym- 
])at]iy,  €uid  receive  our  lamentations.  The 
same  remark  may  apply  equally  to  happiness, 
or  in  short  any  excited  state  of  feeling  what- 
ever. When  there  is  too  much  for  one,  an 
irresistible  instinct  prompts  us  to  impart  it  to 
another, — tlie  happiness  is  doubled,  the  regret 
diminished  one  half. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Leipsig — Different  views  of  life  by  different  dibpo- 
sitions— Strange  contrast  at  the  hotel — A  German 
stove — A  dissertation  on  tables-d'hote. 

Leipsig,  Sattirday  night, — Here  we  are  again 
in  this  interesting  place,  and  yet  with  all  its 
attractions  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  placed 
my  foot  this  morning  on  the  step  of  the  car- 
riage that  was  to  bring  us  to  it. 

How  often  it  happens  that  the  people  one 
loves  best  in  the  world  are  those  against  whom 
one  has  been  once  prepossessed.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  places;  and  so  it  was  that 
when  I  turned  back  to  take  a  last  look  at  Dres- 
den this  morning,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  the 
other  domes  and  towers, — something  suddenly 
swelled  up  between  my  eyes  and  them,  that 
made  everything  invisible  for  a  moment.  Dear 
Dresden!  how  could  we  ever  dislike  it! — 
how  could  I  ever  write  a  word  in  its  dispar 
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ragcment !  I  would  tear  out  the  page,  but  that 
I  leave  it  as  a  sort  of  record  against  myself,  to 
keep  u])  the  compunction  I  feel  for  having  done 
so :  that  compunction,  which,  in  the  case  of 
people  doubly  endears  one  who  has  overcome 
a  first  impression,  and  tviined  round  the  heart 
in  spite  of  itself. 

And  most  lovely  did  they  look, — those  fami- 
liar domes  and  towers  in  the  soft,  beautiful 
gray  mist  of  the  early  morning;  and  lovely  was 
the  drive  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  through 
village  and  vineyard,  after  Dresden  had  faded 
away   in   the   far  distance.    We   stopped   at 
IMeissen  to  visit  the  fine  Gothic  church  built 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  to  admire  the  mag- 
nificent   view    it    commands  from   its  aerial 
height.     We  saw  the  picturesque  castle  close 
to  it  where  the  Dresden  china  is  now  manu- 
factured, and  then  resuming  our  journey,  the 
road,  shortly  before  reaching  Klappendorf,  led 
us  away  from  the  Elbe.    With  that  **  shining 
river"  was  lost  the  chief  interest  of  th^  dav^s 
drive,  and  we  were  left  to  the  souvenirs  of  the 
pleasant  hoiu-s  spent  on  its  beautifiil  banks. 
Plow  little  wc  thought  they  would  bring  with 
them  such  regretful  feelings ! 

What  a  different  view  of  life  is  taken  bv  dif- 
fereiit  people  !     Some  live  in  the  past,  some  in 
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the  present,  and  others  only  in  the  future.  This 
is  owingy  in  a  great  measure,  to  disposition, 
but  more,  perhaps,  to  circumstances.  We  none 
of  us  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth :  persons 
of  very  sanguine,  buoyant  dispositions,  and  who 
have  never  experienced  any  check,  forget  the 
past  and  overlook  the  present  in  the  hopeful 
anticipation  of  the  dawning  of  a  day  yet 
brighter  than  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

But  with  those,  however  cheerfidly  dis- 
posed by  nature,  to  whom  a  day  lias  come, 
and  brought  with  it  bitter  anguish  and  blight, 
the  case  is  fisur  different.  No  wonder  they 
should  cling  to  the  present  with  a  feverish, 
— I  had  almost  said  desperate — fondness, — ^un- 
willing to  part  with  the  treasured  blessings, — 
the  happiness  that  may  not  be  theirs  to-mor- 
row. No  wonder  they  should  shrink  from  an 
uncertain  future,  and  be  appalled  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  "  a  day  may  bring  forth." 
Yet  this  is  a  wrong,  a  very  wrong  feeling  to 
indulge,  and  like  everything  else  that  is  un- 
lawful, it  brings  its  own  punishment  with  it. 
I  am  sure,  for  I  speak  from  experience,  that  an 
over-fondness  for  the  present  is  almost  as  dan- 
gerous to  happiness  as  viewing  it  with  discon- 
tent. Both  extremes  proceed  from  the  same 
cause,  want  of  an  entire  trust  in  Him  who  holds 
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Bui  this  again  is  want  of  faith : — ^we  ought 
not  to  be  anxious : — we  are  desired  to  "be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything,"  (what 
a  volume  of  comfort  is  in  that  little  word — • 
"  everything .'") "  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  to  let  our  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God  f — and  then  comes  that  most  heart- 
cheering  promise — "  And  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  shall  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 

The  study  of  the  biographical  parts  of  the 
Bible  is  very  interesting  in  this  point  of  view. 
They  afford  practical  instances  of  the  extent  of 
the  divine  interference  and  superintendence  in 
those  minute,  every-day  matters  which  unas- 
sisted reason  would  pronounce  unworthy  the 
notice  of  so  exalted  a  Being. 

True  we  have  promises  in  abundance  to  the 
same  effect ; — ^we  are  told  to  commit  our  way 
unto  the  Lord, — ^to  cast  all  our  care  upon  Him, 
for  he  careth  for  us.  Nay  we  are  invited  by 
the  lips  of  the  incarnate  God  himself  to  come 
unto  Him,  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
— and  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  very  hairs 
of  our  head  are  numbered.  Yet,  stubborn  crea- 
tures that  we  are,  we  want  facts,  and  proofs, 
and  illustrations  to  convince  us,  and  here  we 
find  them  in  this  Book  so  admirably  adapted 
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on  to  secure  rooms,  our  old  friend  Ae  Ober- 
kellner,  out  of  breath  with  the  beating  min  and 
his  efforts  to  keep  up  a  flickering  lantern, 
issued  therefrom,  and  announced  with  a  face 
full  of  dismay,  that  it  was  ^^  alles  besetz,'^  all 
occupied.  ^^  Lieber  Herr,  wir  haben  kein  Plats, 
die  ganse  Stadt  ist  toU.^ — (Dear  Sir,  we  have 
no  room ;  the  whole  pity  is  full.) 

This  was  mefrd  intelligence  at  such  an  hour 
and  in  such  weather,  and  knowing  too,  that 
the  great  fair  of  Leipsig, — the  rendezvous,  of 
mercantile  Europe,  is  coming  on  next  week, 
and  that  people  and  goods  from  all  parts  are 
now  pouring  into  the  town.  Howerer,  our 
trusty  friend  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  pro- 
cured rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  and  here 
accordingly  we  drove. 

The  scene  of  conftision  that  met  us  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  was  indescrib- 
able. Kellners  flying  about  in  all  directions, 
— ^lights  glancing  to  and  fro, — dripping  um- 
brellas,— crowds  of  people  muflied  up  in  cloaks 
pushing  their  way  in, — sedan-chairs  jostling  and 
crossing  each  other,  under  the  feet  of  the 
horses,— loud  voices,  calling,  and  shouting,  and 
hackney-coachmen  forcing  up  their  rattling 
machines  over  the  rough  pavement. 

As  we  stumbled  up  the  stairs,  giddy  with 
fatigue  and  weariness,  and  half  blinded  by  the 
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brilliant  lights,  we  met  crowds  of  people  gaily 
dressed,  frizzled,  and  perfumed,  proceeding 
the  same  way.  At  the  first  landing  there 
seemed  a  general  halt,  and  great  was  the 
changing  of  shoes,  and  hanging  up  of  wet 
cloaks,  and  passing  of  fingers  through  well- 
curled  heads  of  hair,  that  was  going  on. 

"  Tliere  is  a  great  ball  here,"  said  the 
kellner ;  ^^  eight-hundred  people  in  the  grand 
saal — it  is  given  by  the  company  of  the  rail- 
road subscribers."  (I  think  I  mentioned  be- 
fore the  railroad  that  is  now  in  progress  be- 
tween Leipsig  and  Dresden.) 

We  had  to  traverse  the  brilliantly  lit  up 
rooms,  laid  out  for  supper,  to  get  to  our  apart- 
ments. A  pretty  contrast  we  must  have  been 
to  the  gay  doings  and  fine  folks  around, — three 
weary,  way-worn  travellers,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  their  quiet  beds.  W with  his  drip- 
ping indiau-rubber  coat,  and  G and  I 

with  our  tumbled,  rumpled  dresses,  and  bonnets 
crushed  and  bent  into  every  imaginable  shape : 
just  as  dresses  and  bonnets  will  get  in  a  long 
drive  in  tlie  dark^  when  cold,  and  sleepy,  and 
tiredy  and  miserable,  one  curls  oneself  up  into 
a  comer  of  the  carriage,  totally  disregarding  the 
damage  incurred  by  those  wearables  on  the 
occasion. 

We  have  just  supped  off  some  of  the  good 
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things  prepared  for  the  reyellers.  Bouillon 
served  up  in  coifee-cups  with  little  paste  ac- 
companiments, T— pudding  stuffed  with  plums, 
&c.  &c.  All  the  gay  company  are  similarly 
employed  in  the  room  outside  this,  and  when- 
ever the  door  opens,  it  admits  a  flood  of  bril- 
liant light,  a  loud  mingled  din  of  merry  voices, 
clattering  knives  and  forks,  and  peals  of  light 
laughter;—  and  a  vision  of  moustachioed  beaux, 
and  belles  in  white  satin,  flowers,  and  jewels. 

Through  this  radiant  assemblage  are  brought 
our  spattered  imperials,  travelling-bags,  book- 
baskets,  &c.,  together  with  the  vulgar  nocturnal 
paraphernalia  of  our  rooms  ;  —  sheets,  hot 
water,  and  warming-pans.  The  chambermaid 
gathering  up  the  rejected  pillows,  bolsters, 
feather-bed-quilts,  and  manifold  other  super- 
fluities of  a  German  bed,  boldly  tucks  all  under 
her  arms,  and  marches  off  with  them  through 
the  company,  with  the  most  perfect  stoicism. 
The  incongruity  of  the  whole  thing  is  very 
ridiculous ! 

September  \%th. — Another  Sunday  at  Leip- 
sig.  As  if  to  remind  us  of  the  last  happy  one 
passed  here,  our  old  friend  the  valet-de-place  of 
the  Blumenberg,  came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit  after 
breakfast  this  morning.  It  was  he  of  whom  I 
made  mention   as    accompanying    us  to  the 
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Lutheran  church  when  we  were  last  here,  and 
whose  fer\'ent  devotion  preached  us  a  sermon 
so  impressive  thougli  so  silent. 

We  were  all  delighted  to  see  his  pale,  in- 
teresting face  appear  at  the  door,  and  the  little 
attention  of  coming  to  see  us  when,  of  course, 
he  could  gain  nothing  by  it,  (for  he  is  em- 
ployed by  an  Irish  family,  Lord  Chief  Baron 

J ,  now  at  the  Blumenberg,)  showed  him 

to  be  sui>erior  to  the  generality  of  time-serving 
hirelings. 

We  had  another  delightful  walk  among  the 
beautiful  oriel  windows,  and  Saxon  arches  of 
this  place,  so  rich  in  ancient  architectmral 
beauty,  and  we  have  rambled  through  the 
acacias  and  willow-trees  of  the  gardens  and 
l)ronienades  by  tlie  water  side.  The  windows 
are  still  full,  up  to  the  very  topmost  story,  of 
bloouiiug  flowers, — and  the  birds  are  singing 
among  the  myrtles  and  hydrangias  as  of  old. 
But  in  the  promenades  there  is  a  change. 
There  the  marks  and  tokens  of  the  declining 
year,  begin  to  be  strewn  around  by  the  unspa- 
ring hand  of  autumn,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
withered  leaves  as  they  are  crushed  by  the 
passing  foot,  proclaims  that  the  glory  of  summer 
is  departed. 

There  is  a  warning  in  the  sound.  Every  sear 
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and  yellow  leaf  as  it  gently  detaches  itself  froiA 
the  bough  and  conies  whirling  slowly  dowii«> 
wards,  until  it  descends  at  our  feet,  there  to 
decay  and  turn  to  its  native  dust,  has  a  voice, 
speaking  though  silent,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. It  seems  to  whisper,  ^'  I  too  Was 
once  young,  and  fresh,  and  blooming — and 

now ^'     God  grant  os  grace  to  lay  to  heart 

those  simple  lessons  which  our  daily  walks 
abroad  afford  us ; — that  we  may  not,  when  it  is 
too  late,  have  to  join  in  that  despairing  cry, 
^^  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  iemd 
we  are  not  saved.'* 

September  19th. — A  few  days  before  we  left 
Dresden,  we  had  a  stove  lighted  for  the  first 
time.  Never  having  had  a  trial  of  it  before, 
and  being  taught  to  expect  suffocation,  stifling, 
and  all  sorts  of  uncomfortablenesses,  we  felt 
quite  nervous  at  the  prospect,  and  were  agree- 
ably disappointed  to  find  no  such  results. 
However,  this  mode  of  getting  warmed  without 
knowing  how,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

The  whole  process  of  fire-making,  &c.,  goes 
on  outside  the  door,  as  the  stoves  open  into 
the  passage,  and  are  supplied  with  wood  there. 
Nothing  but  an  occasional  crackle  shows  any 
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dream^  and  which  sometiines  come  across  the 
waking  imaginations  even  of  those  who  have 
to  do  only  with  the  plain  prose  of  life. 

If  there  be  a  spark  of  domestic  feeling  in  the 
composition,  (and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no 
one  without  some,)  it  kindles  into  a  flame  at 
the  thought  of  these 

"  Fire-side  enjoyments^  home-born  happiness." 

The  read-aloud  book  so  often  interrupted  for  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions; — the 
work — the  music — the  rendezvous  at  the  fire 
which  seems  to  concentrate  and  draw  closer 
together  household  ties,  and  bring  as  it  were 
to  a  focus  the  social  endearments  of  life ; 
— ^the  looks  of  calm  happiness  that  ^^  brighten 
at  the  blaze ; — all  those  noiseless,  unobtrusive 
pleasures  that  ^^  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 

HaUcy  Monday  night.  —  We  started  firom 
Leipsig  after  dinner,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  hours'  drive  thi*ough  a  flat,  ugly  country, 
are  now  in  the  very  comfortable  hotel  of  the 
Kron  Printz,  to  which  our  guide-books  did  the 
injustice  of  pronouncing  ^^  not  good.'^ 

Before  leaving  Leipsig  to  day,  we  had  nearly 
as  great  a  treat  in  the  musical  way  as  we  have 
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made  a  certain  staj,  people  had  time  to  become 
better  acquainted. 

Our  salon  there  was  next  the  dining-room, 
and  before  we  went  in,  after  the  preliminary 
flourishes  from  the  orchestra  had  announced  that 
operations  were  about  to  commence,  we  could 
hear  the  scraping  and  sliding  on  the  floor  of  the 
various  guests  greeting  each  other.  Every  one 
had  been  to  see  something  in  the  morning,  and 
there  was  great  comparing  of  notes  and  mutual 
inquiries.  It  was  easy  to  know  that  sight-see- 
ing— and  beautiful  sight-seeing  too, — ^was  the 
order  of  the  day  at  Dresden.  I  used  to  be 
amused  at  all  the  ^^  sehr  hubsch  !'^  and  ^^  sehr 
schon  !**  and  "  wunderbar !"  and  **  vortref- 
flich !"  {''  very  pretty  !"— *'  very  beautiful  !*'— 

"  wonderful !" — ^*  excellent !")  that  issued  from 
every  mouth  in  turn  round  the  table. 

Sometimes  a  traveller  had  just  arrived  from 
the  Saxop  Switzerland,  and  then  there  were  so 
many  inquiries  as  to  what  he  had  seen,  and 
whether  he  had  been  pleased.  Sometimes  a 
paxty  was  starting  for  it,  and  then  ensued  hopes 
for  fine  weather,  and  kind  hints  about  what 
was  best  worth  seeing,  and  friendly  endeavours 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  being  most  gratified. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  this  good-natured 
interest — this  entering  into  the  pleasures  and 
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I  am  sure  the  being  brought  thus  into  con- 
tact with  our  fellow-creatures,  must  have  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  meeting  people  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries, must  enlarge  the  ideas,  and  remove  pre- 
judices ;  in  the  next,  it  must  tend  to  promote 
that  feeling  of  love  and  good-will  towards 
man,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  to  in- 
culcate. It  seems  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  thus  among  so  many  human  beings 
of  "  like  passions  "  with  himself,  without  find- 
ing his  heart  expand  with  benevolence  and 
love  towards  them,  and  without  offering  up 
ardent  prayers  for  their  souls  and  bodies.  How 
often,  when  I  have  looked  round  on  all  those 
people  collected  together  firom  so  many  distant 
countries,  the  delightful  thought  has  rushed 
into  my  mind,  "  And  they  shall  come  firom  the 
east,  and  firom  the  west,  and  firom  the  north, 
and  firom  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.^' 

The  roads  now  are  literally  covered  with 
waggons  going  into  Leipsig  for  the  fair. 
Where  all  the  goods  that  pour  into  it  firom  all 
quarters  on  this  occasion  can  be  bestowed,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive ;  besides  the  forty  thousand 
strangers  who  are  to  find  room  in  the  fourteen 
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thousand  houses  akeady  appaxently  pretty  well 
filled  by  their  own  population. 

The  English  consul  gave  W a  singular 

account  of  the  way  in  which  every  atom  of 
space  from  the  second  or  third  cellar  under- 
groundy  to  the  fifth  row  of  dormant  windows  in 
the  roof,  is  made  available ;  every  stable,  out- 
house, shed,  archway,  &c.  is  converted  into  a 
shop. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


German  beds— Eisleben,  Luther's  birth-place — Drive 
to  Cassel — The  Review — Wilhelmshohe. 


Heiligenstadty  September  21st.  —  There  are 
two  kinds  of  disappointments — agreeable  and 
disagreeable  ones.  We  have  been  destined  to 
experience  both  to-day, — the  latter  in  our  drive, 
which  was  dreary  and  uninteresting,  the  former 
in  this  hotel,  the  Preuschisch  Hof,  which  is 
excellent.  We  had  been  taught  to  expect 
quite  the  contrary,  and  are,  therefore,  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  three- 
windowed  room,  fitted  up  with  looking-glasses, 
handsome  painted  ceiling,  &c. 

The  Stube-madchens  (chamber-maids)  have 
just  made  their  appearance  with  wadded  crim- 
son silk  counterpanes,  like  those  we  enjoyed  so 
much  at  Weimar,  and  a  pile  of  those  snow- 
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white  sheets  of  the  beautiful  Saxon  linen, 
the  only  fault  of  which  is  in  the  quantity — 
not  quality.  They  are  now  busily  employed 
making  up  the  beds,  little  imagining  that  aU 
their  labour  is  in  vain,  and  that  the  first  move- 
ment will  be  to  demolish  the  goodly  fabric 
thoy  arc  erecting :  for  here  every  man  (i.  e.  Eng- 
lish) is  his  0^71  bed-maker. 

The  German  beds  are  a  fertile  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Basil  Hall,  in  his  ^^  Schloss  Hainfcld,^ 
devotes  an  entire  chapter, — and  a  veiy  amusing 
chapter  too, — to  one.  Every  tour  and  guide- 
book has  something  to  say  about  them — some 
new  definition  or  illustration  to  g^ve, — ^in  fact, 
tlie  work  would  not  be  complete  without. 

They  certainly  are  a  veiy  striking  feature  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  form 
quite  a  fashionable  topic  of  conversation  among 
travellers  when  they  meet  Eveiy  one  has 
some  device  of  his  own,  and  great  are  the  in- 
genuity and  powers  of  contrivance  that  are  set 
to  work  in  managing  to  procure  some  sort  of 
noctmnal  comfort  Mr.  W (a  young  Eng- 
lishman we  met  at  Dresden)  told  us  the  other 
day,  that  in  despair,  he  often  tumbles  out 
the  whole  concern, — ^pillows,  mattraMes  and 
all,  upon  the  floor,  and  there  takes  up  his 
quarters;  while  his  brother  vowed,  that  the 
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only  way  to  ensure  a  good  night's  rest,  was  to 
take  a  place  in  the  diligence. 

The  fact  is,  the  Germans  do  not  lie  in  their 
beds :  they  sit  in  them,  as  it  were,  generally 
speaMng,  and  this  is  why  the  first  thing  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  has  to  do  is  to  pull  out  half-a-dozen 
pillows  and  short  wedge-shaped  mattrasses  in- 
serted in  the  top  so  as  to  raise  the  upper  half 
until  it  is  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  lower. 
So  much  for  the  pillows,  of  which  we  have 
counted  as  many  as  nine. 

As  for  the  dimensions  of  the  bed,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  account.  What  a  long-legged  man, 
or  even  a  tall  woman  does  with  his  or  her  super- 
fluity of  limb  is  a  mystery  quite  beyond  me,  and 
one  I  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  unravel. 
I  only  hope  most  sincerely  the  German  dowa- 
gers never  attain  to  the  portly  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  "  merry  wives"  of  England  of  a 
certain  age ;  they  certainly  in  this  case  would 
never  find  either  hip  or  elbow-room  in  their 
narrow  cribs. 

Blankets  there  are  none.  A  wadded  counter- 
pane called  a  bett-decke  tied  in  between  two 
narrow  sheets  the  exact  breadth  of  tlie  bed,  is 
the  single  and  simple  substitute.  1 1  winter  a 
light  feather-bed  or  down  couvre-pieds  is  added 
to  this.     Woe  to   the  luckless  mortal  who  is 
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given  to  dreaming,  or  the  indulgence  of  tossing 
in  Ills  slumbers.  At  the  first  turn,  down  slides 
tlie  treacherous  **  decke**  on  the  ground,  leaving 
him  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  frosty 
night  air.  G has  a  regular  travelling  esta- 
blishment of  sheets  and  blanket,  the  extravagant 
dimensions  of  which  must  strike  the  German 
mlldchens  as  being  most  unreasonable,  besides 
a  grievous  waste  of  material*  W manufac- 
tures his  couch  with  her  rejected  paraphernalia, 
added  to  his  own : — every  night  he  finds  out 
some  new  improvement,  and  we  tell  him  that 
before  he  leaves  Germany  he  will  certainly  have 
reached  perfection.  Nevertheless,— despite  of 
all  his  contrivances,  which  afford  us  an  endless 
source  of  amusement,  he  is  often  edified  by  the 
sight  oi'  his  own  uncovered  feet  protruding  up 
against  the  foot-board  when  he  wakes  in  the 
morning. 

Woe  is  me  !  notwithstanding  all  the  discom- 
forts of  a  German  bed^and  the  repeated  infide- 
lities of  the  deckej  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  as  alive 
to  its  evils  as  might  devoutly  be  wished,  when 
the  sad  time  for  our  sej)aTation  in  the  morning 
arrives ! 

The  drive  yesterday  from  Halle  to  Nordhau- 
sen,  where  we  slept,  was  most  uninteresting. — 
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There  was  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  riches  of  the  country  were  under 
the  surface  instead  of  over,  in  the  shape  of  silver, 
copper,  and  coal  mines.  We  could  not  even 
say  of  the  road  as  the  Frenchman  did  of  his 
mignionette,  "  Scs  qualites  surpassent  ses 
channes,"  for  it  was  as  bad  as  it  was  ugly ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  making  a  new  chaussee, 
which  cut  up  the  old  in  such  a  way  that  we 
came  floundering  along  through  mire  and  ruts 
enough  to  break  the  springs  of  the  carriage. 

We  passed  Uirough  the  small  town  of  Eisle- 
ben,  hallowed  by  being  the  birth-place  of  Lu- 
ther in  1483.  The  birth-place  of  Luther  !  what 
a  distinction !  It  is  indebted  to  accident  for 
this  honour,  which  invests  it  with  an  interest 
which  not  the  proudest  city  in  Germany  can 
boast  of. 

Hans  Luther,  the  father  of  the  great  Reformer, 
was  an  obscm*e  miner,  poor  but  respected,  who 
lived  in  the  little  village  of  Mira,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  into  Eisleben  for  the  Yahr- 
markt,  (the  annual  fair,)  to  make  purchases  for 
their  little  menage  with  Margaretta  Lindermann 
his  wife. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Margaretta  was 
looking  forward  to  be  a  mother,  and  repaired  to 
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l\islel)cn  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
lor  tlio  event,  intending  to  return  home  imme- 
(liaU'ly.  But  she  was  prevented  doing  so  bv 
lh(*  unexpected  birth  of  her  child,  the  night 
of  her  arrival  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  Hans  carried  the  infant  into 
tlie  church,  and  as  it  was  St  Martin's  day,  had 
it  christened  after  the  saint.  When  his  wife  was 
sulhcientlv  recovered  to  travel,  tliev  relumed  to 
their  cottagt^  in  tlie  mountain.  Here  were  passed 
ihi'  infant  davs  of  him  who  was  destined  to  be- 
tome  so  powerful  an  instniment  in  the  Dinne 
hands, — such  a  burning  and  shining  light  to 
the  christian  world.  How  true  it  is  that  God 
chooses  the  weak  and  foolish  things  of  this 
world  to  confoimd  the  wise  and  the  strong ! 

Tlic  interesting  house  in  which  Luther  first 
drew  breath  is  close  to  the  poste  where  we 
cliangcd  horses.     His  pictiu^  is  over  the  door. 

It  was  at  Eisleben  tliat  the  Reformer  died  in 
February,  154G.  The  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  to 
whom  the  district  belonged,  had  disagreed 
about  the  inheritance  left  tliem  by  their  father. 
Thev  could  not  decide  on  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  allotments,  and  in  this  difficulty 
liad  recoiurse  to  Luther.  They  sent  to  him  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  resided,  requesting  his 
presence  at  Eisleben* 
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Luther  had  been  living  in  retirement  for  some 
time,  preparing  for  the  "  better  land,"  where  he 
so  ardently  desired  to  be.  His  health  and 
strength  had  given  way  under  the  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertions  of  his  laborious  life,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  his  dismissal  with  joy. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  a  striking  instance 
of  that  deep  humility  which  is  the  firuit  of 
genuine  Christianity.  His  leamin  g, — the  won  - 
derfiil  revolution  in  religion  he  had  been  the 
means  of  effecting  despite  the  opposition  of  pope 
and  potentate, — and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  might  well  have  exalted  him  in  his 
own  eyes.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he 
was  continually  reproaching  himself  with  de- 
ficiency. A  meek  and  lowly  follower  of  the 
Saviour's  example,  the  conviction  of  his  im- 
perfect attempts  to  reach  the  exalted  standard 
so  constantly  before  his  eyes,  occasioned  him 
bitter  regrets. 

He  left  Wittenberg  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons,  at  Count  Mansfeld's  request,  and  in  ap- 
proaching Eisleben  was  attacked  with  his  death 
sickness.  He  rallied,  however,  for  a  few  days, 
arranged  the  business  on  which  he  had  come, 
and  even  preached.  On  the  I7th  of  February, 
he  complained  of  weakness — and  the  same  night 
breathed  his  last.     His  end  was  full  of  hope  and 
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|ifiioo ; — he  lilcrally  ^^fellasleep  in  Je8us/'a  few 
inoiiunts  after  Count  Albert's  wife,  who  watched 
liv  1ii>  coiu'h  like  a  daughter,  had  bathed  his 
uiuplfs  with  some  sweet  waters. 

While  the  bodv  lav  in  the  little  church  at 
Ki>K'l  it'll,  ii  was  visited  by  a  concourse  of  jjeo- 
]>lf.  anionic  whom  were  Princes,  Electors,  aud 
i]io  Ia<lies  of  iiianv  noble  houses.  At  the  desire 
of  iho  Mlocli  .r  of  Saxony  it  was  aflerwards  rc- 
ini»vod  f(^r  iiitcnuent  to  Wittenberg, — the  young 
C't  turns  o(  Mansfeld  heading  tlie  funeral  pro- 
r»'s>i«»ii. 

At  Suiigarhausen,  u  neat  little  village,  we 
Nt<)j»]>od  to  dine,  and,  mirabile  dictu !  were 
^ii'iwn  into  a  room  in  the  Preusischc Hof  with- 
out any  beds  in  it.  This  is  verj'  rare  in  Ger- 
iiKui  hotels, — the  very  large  ones  excepted. 
As  all  the  eating  goes  on  in  the  grand  saal, 
xhv  other  rooms  are  generally  arranged  for 
sh'v'jnn^  in.  This,  however,  makes  bat  litUe 
ditieronco,  as  one  hardly  remarks  the  little  cur- 
tainloss  things  that  take  up  no  more  space,  and 
niako  no  more  fuss  in  the  comer,  than  a  couple 
of  small  loungers  in  an  English  sitting-room. 

Nordhausen  is  rather  a  considerable  town, 
tiiul  the  Komishe  Kaiser  tolerably  comfortable. 

After  leaving  it  the  road  approaches  the 
Hart/   forest,   and  there   are   some  miles  of 
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improved  scenery.  We  saw,  on  our  right,  cap- 
ped in  mist,  the  haunted  Brocken — that  mystic 
rendezvous  of  spectre,  witch,  and  evil  spirit, — 
where  they  celebrate  their  wild,  unearthly, 
midnight  orgies.  The  Brocken  is  the  very 
centre  and  strong-hold  of  German  legend  aiul 
superstition. 

But  altogether  the  country,  though  most 
highly  cultivated,  is  quite  devoid  of  interest ; 
the  day  too  has  been  cold  and  miserable,  with 
occasional  sharp,  sleet-like  showers,  which  did 
not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  bleak,  bare 
mountain  region  through  which  we  passed. 

The  warm  stove  in  this  hotel,*  and  some  hot 
soup  sen  ed  up  in  English  tea-cups,  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting  objects  (the  Brocken  per- 
haps excepted)  we  have  seen  to  day.  Apropos, 
the  quantity  of  English  china  we  meet  here  is 
very  strange.  At  Frankfort  in  the  great  hotel 
de  Russie,  nothing  else  is  used.  Even  at  Dres- 
den, there  it  was  again  ! — regular  "  Spode" 
with  the  everlasting  blue  birds,  the  two  cows 
looking  at  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  the 
gentleman  and  lady  under  a  crooked  umbrella. 

•  The  Preusische  Hof,  in  the  humble  village  of 
Heiligenstadtj  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  inns  we  met  with  in  Germany. 
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It  seems  inconceivable  how  any  one  can 
take  tlie  trouble  of  bringing  the  common  blue 
w  arc,  so  despised  with  us,  all  the  way  from 
]^n(;land  to  Dresden. 

Ciissely  Sept.  22itd. — ^Yesterday  and  the  day 
before  our  books  were  in  AiU  requisition ;  to- 
day they  lay  unopened  in  their  baskets  and 
pockets,  the  scenery  the  whole  way  was  so 
beautiful.  After  leaving  the  pretty,  picturesque, 
half-town  half-village  of  Heiligenstadt,  the 
countn'  began  to  improve  in  beauty.  There 
was  an  air  of  primitive,  rustic  simplicity  about 
the  peasants,  their  abodes,  and  their  occu- 
pations, that  was  very  interesting.  Just  outside 
the  town  were  two  old  men  in  quaint-looking 
cocked-hats,  exchanging  pinches  of  muff  out 
of  their  large  round  boxes.  Shortly  after,  we 
met  an  immense  drove  of  cows  slowly  making 
their  wav  towards  some  distant  mountain, 
where  tliey  were  to  pass  the  day.  A  shrivelled 
hag,  her  grey  hairs  streaming  out  from  beneath 
the  scarlet  kerchief  that  covered  her  head,  and 
wrap|)ed  in  a  blue  mantle,  urged  them  on  with 
shrill  cries.  Her  wild  appearance,  as  she 
tossed  her  arms  in  the  air,  like  a  witch  at  her 
incantations,  her  long  staff,  and  the  large  sym- 
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bolic-looking  figures  on  her  mantle,  corre- 
sponded well  wtih  the  wild  scenery  and  mystic 
associations  of  the  Hartz. 

The  road  wound  along  by  a  beautiful  stream 
bordered  by  willows,  on  the  side  of  which 
peasant  girls,  with  their  picturesque  red  and 
blue  ribbons  flying  in  the  wind,  were  mowing 
the  fragrant  grass  and  raking  it  into  heaps. 
This  way  of  treating  meadows,  mowing  them 
constantly,  and  using  the  produce  in  grass, 
gives  the  country  a  very  cultivated  appearance, 
every  field  looking  as  green  and  carpet-like  as 
a  well-kept  grass-plot.  In  one  picturesque 
little  hamlet  we  met  a  flock  of  speckled, 
shaggy  goats,  proceeding  leisurely  down  the 
long  narrow  street  to  the  sound  of  their  tink- 
ling bells.  All  these  flocks  of  animals,  sheep, 
goats,  cows,  geese,  &c.,  each  wiUi  its  t>*'o 
guardians,  biped  and  quadruped,  are  very 
interesting  and  pastoral.  The  sheep  always 
follow  the  shepherd,  instead  of  being  driven  by 
him.  We  often  see  both  man  and  dog  walking 
down  the  moimtain,  and  behind,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  the  whole  flock  leaping  from  crag  to 
crag,  jostling  and  hurrying  down  after  them 
like  so  many  cliildren.  Even  in  a  town  I  have 
seen  the  shepherd  walking  up  a  street,  and  the 
patient,  docile  creatines  following  him  entirely 
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(>r  their  own  accord  through  every  Uim  aiid 
\\  iiuliiig. 

II10  road  now  got  deeper  iuto  tlic  forests, 
and  the  scenery  assumed  somewhat  of  the  va^t, 
sublime  character  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kisenach.  In  one  respect  it  was  more 
beautiful,  from  the  rich  glowing  colouring 
wliicli  autunni  no.v  flung  over  the  forests.  The 
etfeet  was  indescribable;  the  deep  red  aiul 
bright  golden  tints  mingling  with  tlie  masses  of 
•;rey  rock  that  rose  out  from  among  them. 
Kven-  wind  of  tlie  road  brought  us  in  view  of 
sonic  magnificent  swell  of  mountain,  clothed 
11])  to  the  top  witli  forests  of  a  thousand  change- 
I'ul  hues, — sober  browns  and  yellows,  and  bril- 
liant (lyes  of  ])urple  and  scarlet  blending  to- 
};ether  in  the  most  beautifid  harmony.  AVe 
])asse(I,  on  the  right,  the  picturesque  old  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Handstein,  rising  boldly  up 
on  the  summit  of  a  verdant  hill,  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  trees.  Their  fonn  and  situation  re- 
minded me  of  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Carrig-o- 
(iuuniel  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

There  is  something  veiy  touching  in  coming 
suddenly  on  one  of  these  old  castlea,  atandiiig 
there  mouldering  into  decay  in  the  midat  of  all 
that  is  fresh  and  green  and  inhabited ; — a  aileat 
memento  mori,  a  monument  of  the  tianaitorinest 
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and  iiHrtability  of  all  earthly  things.  Its  busy 
tenants  have  long  passed  away,  and  all  the 
stirring  events  so  foil  of  interest  to  them — their 
whole  world  perhaps — (for,  alas  !  to  how  many 
is  this  world  the  only  one) — are  at  an  end. 
Even  the  traditions  that  recorded  them  are 
lost ;  their  very  memorial  has  perished  with 
them! 

And  the  actors  themselves ! — they  have  dis- 
appeared ;  but  only  for  a  time.  Tliey  await 
the  reckoning  day — 

the  day 

Which  none  unholy  ought  to  name^  the  day 
Of  judgment !  greatest  day,  past  or  to  come. 
Day  of  eternal  gain,  for  worldly  loss; 
Day  of  eternal  loss^  for  worldly  gain ! 

These  reflections  involuntarily  come  home 
to  ourselves:  they  knock  at  the  door  of  oiu: 
hearts  with  a  warning  and  a  solemn  voice. 
We,  too,  shall  be  no  more.  In  a  few  short 
years,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 
the  restless  projects  and  fond  affections,  and 
all  the  thousand  emotions  that  now  swell  the 
anxious  bosom,  and  throb  and  flutter  through 
the  busy  brain,  shall  be  hushed  and  still.  In 
a  few  short  years,  even  the  tears  of  those  who 
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loved  us  and  mourned  our  loss  shall  ha%'e 
ceased  to  flow.  We,  too,  shall  be  forgotten — 
our  lioarihs  shall  be  deserted,  our  homes  shall 
have  mouldered  into  ru-'ns.  Thus  ^^  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away." 

But  there  is  another — a  bright,  an  everlaslint; 
rest.  There  no  crumbling  remains  of  mor- 
tality shall,  as  with  us,  be  ever  ringing  in  our 
ears  tlie  mournful  knell  of  time.  Oh  !  that  we 
kept  that  distant  homo  more  constantly  in  view 
— tliat  we  trained  our  minds  to  contemplate  it 
with  more  hopeful  and  joyous  feelings — ^that 
we  sought  more  earnestly  and  prized  more 
intenselv  Ilim  who  is  the  door  and  the  wav 
to  it! 

But  a  truce  to  my  reflections. 

We  were  now  in  tlie  Electorate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  frontier, 
marked  by  a  post  bearing  the  national  red  and 
white  stripe,  a  magnificent  view  suddenly 
opened  upon  us ;  an  amphitheatre  of  woodied 
hills,  rising  one  behind  the  other,  with  a  fine 
old  castle,  (Amstein,)  the  centre  and  foieground 
of  the  pictiure,  perched  up  on  a  lofly  eminence 
directly  in  front  A  bright  gleam  ctf  sunshine 
lit  up  the  hill  behind  the  castle,  bxing^ng  out 
into  vivid  distinctness  ihe  gorgeous  colouring 
of  the  trees  and  rocks,  while  beyond,  all  lay  in 
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misty  the  cloud-like,  shadowy  forms  of  the 
mountains  fading  away  until  their  outline  was 
lost  in  the  far  distance. 

Sept.  2'ith, — If  we  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
whole  day,  and  a  disappointment  to  boot,  by 
our  visit  to  Wilhelmsbad,  the  palace  of  the 
Kiirfiirst  of  Hesse,  near  Frankfort,  both  have 
been  amply  atoned  for  by  an  expedition  yester- 
day to  Wilhelmshohe,  his  summer  abode,  near 
this. 

The  natural  beauties  that  surround  this 
delightfully  situated  little  capital,  Cassel,  ren- 
der the  improvements  of  art,  which  have  been 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  it,  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful. There  are  some  good  houses  in  the 
new  town,  and  three  or  four  large  "  Places." 

This  hotel,  the  Konig  von  Preussen,is  in  the 
Konig's  Platz,  a  circular  inclosure;  and  beyond 
it  is  Friedrich's  Platz,  the  largest  square  in 
Germany,  with  a  statue  of  Friedrich  himself, 
much  larger  than  life — at  least  in  the  lower 
extremities,  it  is  to  be  hoped, — in  the  centre. 
1  never  saw  such  a  leg  as  they  have  given  him; 
like  Vestris's,  it  certainly  can  have  but  one 
fellow.  The  sculptor  had  most  gigantic  ideas 
of  the  solidity  of  the  Elector's  understanding; 
but  unluckily  the  French  did  not  treat  it  with 
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iuc  respect:  ihtry  weie  so  annoyed  at  the 
.Luiii>v  t:xinrii:itie>,  that  thev  shot  dou-n  the 
<aiuv  r*  r  Mi.i  other  reason.  It  lay  prostrate 
viitil  \V:Ilir-lm.  ill  ISIS,  replaced  his  parent  on 
!ii<  ;>•  wilder.  Ills'  supporters.  Friedrich's  Phitz 
'.:.i'-  Q"  I  rant  V  to  boast  of  but  its  size.  On 
lit-  ^:>Ie  i>  the  Museum,  tlie  handsomest  buihl- 
:::^'  1:1  t':iv  t  »w  n,  and  the  elector's  palace.  Anu- 
:h..r  SI' It-  i<  without  houses,  so  as  to  afford  a 
»ir\v  oi  the  splendid  countr}-  beyond,  and  die 
:;iie  puilit  Lrardeii  the  Augarten)  immediately 
':>.ntalh. 

We  ^aw  iliis  beautilul  Augarten  to  the  best 
1 1'.  imaiTe  yesterday  moniing,  as  there  was  a 
re\i(.\v  ni'  cdl  tlie  troops  in  Cassel,  and  some 
w  liich  v-anie  in  Ironi  out-quarters  six  leagues  off, 
'.u'M  in  ii.  Tliero  were  between  two  and  tliree 
:i)<<u<aiul  ni'.'n.  inlautry,  cuirassiers,  fusiliers, 
car  d»iuiirs,  artillery,  &c. 

When  wo  i^oi  to  the  Augarten  we  found  all 
die  siiiti*.  i:enorals,  aide-de-camps,  &c.,  their 
plumes  Hying  in  the  wind,  drawn  up  outside  a 
large  gateway,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Kiiillirst.  Presently  he  came  galloping  do^n 
ilie  hill  with  his  officers  and  a  body  of  mounted 
servants.  He  is  a  handsome  yotmg  man,  iine 
tigure.  fitir  complexion,  and  a  very  prepossess- 
ing countenance.     What  a  grievous  thing  that 
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by  his  domestic  arrangements  he  should  have 
deprived  himself  of  that  respect  and  admiration 
which  his  mamiers  and  appearance  are  so  well 
calculated  to  excite. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  errors  of  parents  aie 
usually  avoided  by  their  children,  but  unfortu- 
nately, this  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  the  elec 
toral  family  of  Hesse  ;  the  cause  of  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  ex-elector  from  the  government  is 
known  to  all,  and  yet  in  point  of  morality  the 
Hessians  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  ex- 
change. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  change  of  go- 
vernment, the  neglected  wife  of  the  Elector  had 
left  Cassel  and  lived  at  Bonn  with  her  son  and 
daughter.  It  was  there  at  his  mother's  soirees 
that  the  young  Kurfurst,  the  present  Regent, 
commenced  an  attachment  which  still  exists, 
and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  regret 
to  his  family  and  subjects. 

The  Electress  is  now  living  here.  She  re- 
turned to  Cassel  when  the  Elector  and  his  com- 
panion were  chassed  by  the  people,  and  resides 
in  a  palace  beautiftdly  situated  over  the  Augar- 
ten; — she  is  said  to  be  very  much  respected 
and  loved.  Poor  thing !  her  trials  have  been 
great — disappointed  first  in  her  husband,  then 
in  her  only  son.     For  a  long  time  she  refused 
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to  see  the  latter,  but  the  court  of  Prussia  inter- 
lered  and  a  nominal  reconciliation  took  place- 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  yesterday — all  the 
Hessian  troops  drawn  up  in  the  Augarten,  with 
A  back-ground  of  such  scenery !  forest,  and 
mountain,  and  rock,  piled  one  above  the  other 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Kurfiirst, 
followed  by  all  his  staff,  rode  along  the  lines, 
who  cheered  as  he  passed.  The  gay  uniforms 
and  glittering  arms  of  the  party,  the  white 
])Iumes  dancing  and  fluttering,  now  disappear- 
ing, and  then  gleaming  out  from  among  the 
foliage  as  they  galloped  under  the  trees,  had  a 
very  pretty'  efiect.  The  beautifiil  horses  too, 
full  of  fire  and  spirit,  prancing,  neighing,  and 
seeming  to  enter  into  the  animation  of  the  bril- 
liant scene  quite  as  much  as  any  of  the  other 
actors  therein,  added  not  a  little  to  its  in- 
terest. 

A  striking  contrast  to  all  the  glitter  and 
bustle  and  waving  feathers,  were  the  groups  of 
statues  round  the  garden,  standing  there  so 
cold,  so  motionless,  so  pure,  so  snowy  white, 
looking  down  upon  the  gay  parade,  as  if  they 
resented  their  sylvan  solitudes  being  intruded 
ui)on. 

We  were  admirably  well  placed,  just  behind 
the  Kiirf iirst,  so  that  we  had  a  fiill  view  of  all 
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the  trooi>s,  beside  Uh;  Inat  of  militiiry  llllt^il 
u'G  Urns  enjoyed,  fur  i.'vrry  baud  driw  ii)i  in 
succession  opposite  liiui,  and  pliiycd  while  iIm' 
regiment  to  wliic-li  it  ludoiigcd  iiiiLrrlK^d  ]i)i>>l. 
The  l<iOt'(^iftT(U  arc  a  spl<-iidid  li'idy  ui'  itini,  -n 
tail,  handx'mK.-,  and  !<oldit;r-likc.  'Dn-  dfliiir 
lliat  ht-adi.-d  tlt'.-m  tvas  (jiiiu-  u  f^iunt-  I  am  kiik- 
hv  must  li3*t.-  l(i-':ii  m-nrly  ?'-V(-n  (i-il  liii;)'.  'I'h<- 
Itaad  ot'lhi-  fim:  r)-;.;iiiii:iit  i^-  a 'l>-lti^liirid 'fii>-, 
and  all  ih'-ir  iri-^lrniu'iiit'-  'in:  ^ili'r.  Tin:  •Mni 
lItT»-iaii  tr.--]--.  ':;iva]ry  and  ajtilJf-ry,  ]::k  .-i: 
wfll  .:.'.'..■  :.-/.  .;  '.  r,  tJj-in.i'.U.i:;;?  uri'i  a|>>i-iif.l 


•■"""'  '•!■  I.lT.<,.„» 
'-'■  '!«■  »aUT-  ,„ 
•'•V'"  ■"  iiavo  »ai, 
licik*!  «■,■  passed  Ui 
<lucl,»o„elIe,e<:»t, 
placed  Ktones  had 
laving  6J]e„  „,^ 
lime. 

After  a  fe»-  „„„ 

Iwgan  lo   irieiie  ot 

rashecl   do«Ti    the  « 

»«11,  iriih   such   for 

.vou  almost  lost  the  i 

its  being  bm  anifici. 

sazors  had  admired  t 

hastened  do™  u,  a  Hi 

a  deep  chasm,  called  1 

vil's  Bridge).  The  vie, 

«o  wild  and  picturesc, 

I'ore  the  n-atets  did.     1 

accomplish.     DniiogU 
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Presently  there  came  a  hoarse,  rumbliag, 
inishing  Bound,  and  ^^  es  kommt — es  kommt  V 
('*  it  comes — ^It  comes  !")  issued  from  the  crowd. 
The  whole  torrent  came  dashing  over  tl»e 
stones,  and,  rushing  imder  the  bridge,  fell  in 
a  body  of  spray  and  foam  with  a  tremendous 
noise  down  the  precipice.  It  now  proceeded 
along  the  aqueduct,  the  spectators  being  in 
advance,  and  reaching  the  bottom  in  time  to 
witness  the  last  grand  fall.  This  was  very  line, 
the  depth  being  one  hundred  and  three  Ger- 
man feet,  and  the  concentrated  body  of  water 
considerable.  But  tlie  crowning  piece  of  the 
exhibition  yet  remained — a  magnificent  jet 
d*eau,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Europe,  which 
rises  out  of  a  little  lake  behind  the  palace.  The 
water  is  thrown  up  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
the  air.  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely.  It 
looked,  through  the  cloud  of  thin  transparent 
spray  that  floated  round  it  like  a  veil,  like  some 
tall,  shadowy,  mysterious  being — ^^so  ethereal, 
so  radiant  and  spirit-like,  so  exquisitely  pure. 
The  falling  water  descended  in  light  feathery 
flakes  and  clouds  of  mist,  forming  an  aerial 
drapery  round  the  figure,  the  dazzling  white- 
ness and  efiect  of  which  is  perfectly  indescrib- 
able. While  we  were  looking,  the  sun  shone 
out   behind    the  watery  column,  and  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  its  rays,  reflected  through  the  mist, 
was  like  magic :  they  formed  as  it  were  a  glo- 
rious star  composed  of  light  so  radiant  and 
glittering,  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
bl(!  to  look  u])on  it  but  for  the  soft,  silven* 
haze  tliat  appeared  to  increase  the  lustre, 
while  it  took  away  from  the  brightness.  In 
short,  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing  was  pe- 
culitirly  beautiful.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens 
and  conservatories,  which  are  in  excellent 
order,  we  rejoined  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  hill.  We  were  just  stepping  into  it,  when 
a  royal  equipage  with  six  horses  and  out-riders 
drove  up.  In  it  were  the  Electiess  and  her 
remaining  unmarried  daughter,  who  alit  close 
by,  which  afforded  us  an  excellent  view  of 
them.  The  Electress,  whose  misfortunes  have 
rendered  her  so  interesting,  is  a  very  prepos- 
sessing-looking person,  with  great  sweetness, 
and  the  remains  of  beauty  in  her  countenance. 
She  now  leads  a  very  retired  life — receives  but 
seldom,  and  gives  away  half  her  revenues  in 
charity. 

There  is  an  excellent  carriikge-road  thnmgfa 
the  forest  the  whole  way  up  the  mountain,  as 
far  as  the  summit  where  stands  the  Hercules. 
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The  view  bom  this  is  magnificent.  You  are 
absolutely  suspended  over  a  variegated  carpet 
of  forest,  and  the  town  of  Cassel,  with  all  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  chateaux,  the  river 
and  plains  of  Fulda,  are  spread  out  far  beneath 
at  your  feet 

W proceeded  to  mount  the  octagon,  a 

huge  pile  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  and  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  the  gigantic  Hercules,  who  very 
hospitably  accommodates  no  fewer  than  eight 

persons  in  his  club  alone.     G^ and  I  were 

not  so  aspiringly  disposed,  and  moreover,  being 
very  cold  and  not  a  little  tired,  were  glad  to 
get  back  to  oiu*  cloaks  and  the  carriage,  and  to 
commence  a  descent  by  the  zig-zag  road. 

We    stopped  opposite  a    little  gast-haus  to 

wait  for  W ,   and    amused  ourselves   by 

watching  the  scene  going  on  before  it.  Among 
the  array  of  little  tables  and  benches  that,  ai; 
usual,  were  drawn  up  near  it,  only  one  was  oc- 
cupied. Four  young  men  were  seated  round 
this,  enjoying  their  bottles  of  pale,  thin,  watery- 
looking  wine.  However,  they  did  not  require 
any  inspiration  firom  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
for  I  never  saw  such  a  party  of  merry,  joyous, 
light-hearted  creatures,  so  lull  of  mirth  and 
fun,  it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  them!  One 
particularly   attracted   our   notice  —  a  clever- 
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looking,  laughing-eyed,  roguish  youth,  evi- 
dently the  wit  and  leader  of  the  party.  His 
green  cap  was  perched  up  on  the  side  of  his 
head  in  a  comical  manner,  leaving  a  mass  of  fair 
curls  to  peep  out  from  beneath  it.  Presently  a 
bright  idea  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him,  for 
he  threw  do>Mi  his  cigar,  and  called  for  some- 
thing at  the  door  of  the  gast-haus.  Out  came 
a  poor,  deformed,  i:lwarfish,  melancholy  little 
creature,  who  acted  as  waiter,  bearing  on  a 
plate  a  thick  slice  of  black  sour  bread  and 
some  butter.  This  the  hero  in  the  green  caj) 
triiuu])hanlly  seized,  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  forthwith.  There  was  a  loud  shout  from 
the  others  at  their  luxurious  companion :  how- 
ever, they  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  by  him  ; 
the  poor  little  dwarf  was  summoned  with  more 
black  bread  and  butter,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  dainty  seemed  to  increase  marvellously  the 
meniment  of  the  party.  Our  friend  in  the  cap 
got  gallantly  through  his  slice; —  indeed  he 
looked  like  one  who  would  put  his  whole  ener- 
gies in  whatever  he  was  about. 

When  we  ilrove  away,  they  all  stood  up,  and 
oft'  flew  every  cap,  partly  out  of  German  po- 
liteness, and  partly,  I  dare  say,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  the  notice  wc  had  bestowed  ou 
them. 
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A  few  minutes'  longer  descent  brought  us  op- 
posite a  mimic  castle,  called  the  Lowenburg. 
It  is  a  regular  model  of  a  fortress,  with  moat, 
drawbridge,  and  towers,  and  very  pretty.  The 
rooms  are  all  furnished  in  the  olden  style,  and 
the  walls  covered  with  tapestry.  One  of  them,  a 
circular  chamber,  is  called  the  panorama-room, 
and  a  perfect  bijou  it  is  without  doubt.  The 
windows  arc  circular,  and  such  views  as  they 
command  !  The  effect  of  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  apartment  is  very  peculiar:  it  is  as 
though  you  were  surrounded  by  circular  pic- 
tures of  enchanting  and  ever-varying  beauty, 
hung  upon  the  walls,  or  rather  inserted  in 
them.  The  brilliancy  of  the  day  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  scenery,  and  surely  never 
did  sunshine  light  up  a  more  lovely  prospect, 
more  rich  and  glowing  autumnal  hints. 

We  crossed  the  little  court-yard  to  the  fairy 
chapel  opposite.  The  light  came  in  here  mel- 
lowed and  softened  through  the  stained  glass 
viindows,  and  there  was  something  very  tran- 
quillizing in  tlie  effect  of  this  dim  religious 
hue. 

One  solitary  tomb, — that  of  the  Elector  who 
built  the  castle, — is  there,  and  perhaps  from 
being  the  only  one,  strikes  more  forcibly  as  a 
memento  mori, — a  silent  reminder  of  what  is 
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the  end  of  all  human  plans  and  devices.  A 
single  sunbeam  streaming  dovin  tlirou};;h  a 
brij^ht  yellow  pane,  fell  across  the  grave.  It 
looked  emblematical  of  the  cheering  ray  of 
hope  and  anticipation  that  gilds  the  dark  cold 
sepnlchre. 


m 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Picture-gallery  at  Cassel — Museum — Mr.  Mouse- 
Marble  bath — Legends  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  Prince 
Hubert— Reflections  suggested  by  them. 


September  26th, — The  picture-galler}-  here 
is  excellent.  Even  after  the  incomparable  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  where,  not  a  fortnight  since, 
we  were  feasting  our  eyes,  the  Cassel  collec- 
tion suffers  no  disparagement.  Three  or  four 
hours  may  be  delightfully  spent  there,  and 
without  the  bewildered  sensation  that  op- 
presses the  mind  at  Dresden,  even  after 
many  visits  have  comparatively  familiarised 
it  with  such  an  overwhelming  display  of 
beauty. 

The  Cassel  gallery  boasts  a  number  of  Rem- 
brandts,  some  choice  Wouvermans,  several 
Guidos,    Vandykes,  &c.     It   ought,  however, 
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to  be  richer.  At  the  time  that  Napoleon  sldni- 
mcd  the  cream  of  the  treasures  of  Europe 
to  transfer  them  to  Paris,  one  hundred  and 
niuety-nine  of  the  choice  pictures  here  were 
sent  there  with  the  rest.  Part  of  these,  fortv 
in  miniber,  lie  made  a  present  to  Josephine, 
and  tliev  remained  at  Malmaison  until  her 
death,  when  they  were  sold  by  her  heirs  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  These,  among  which 
were  three  Claude  Lorraines,  and  a  valuable 
Paul  Potter,  were  lost  to  the  galleiy,  though  it 
recovered  the  others  at  the  time  the  rifled  trea- 
sures were  restored  to  their  several  lawful 
owners. 

The  picture  which  has  left  the  strongest  im- 
jiression  on  my  mind,  is  a  splendid  Rembrandt, 
Jacob  blessing  tlic  sons  of  Joseph, — the  figures 
the  size  of  life.  The  two  children  are  stand- 
ing beside  the  bed  of  the  aged  patriarch.  One 
of  them,  a  round,  rosy-faced  cherub,  is  look- 
ing u])  with  childish  innocence  and  curiosity, 
while  tlie  other  bends  his  graceful  head  be- 
neatli  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  old  man. 
llie  expression  of  the  downcast  eyes  and 
countenance  of  this  child  is  quite  angelic — the 
little  hands  are  clasped  together,  and  the  fidr 
hair,  parted  on  the  brow,  fidls  in  long  waving 
curls  over  the  shoulders.    At  the  bed*B  liead 
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stands  Joseph  watching  his  children  with  in- 
tense interest: — ^his  countenance  is  beautiful. 
A  little  apart  from  the  others,  behind  the  chil- 
dren,  is  his  wife.  Her  hands  are  folded  and 
her  eyes  half  cast  down ; — the  love  of  the  mo- 
ther and  the  retiring  meekness  of  the  woman, 
are  exquisitely  blended  in  her  lovely  fac^  and 
attitude.  There  is  a  rich  yellow  colouring,  a 
peculiar  golden  glow  over  the  whole  of  this 
painting,  that  has  an  enchanting  effect 

Another  most  interesting  picture  is  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  by  Guido.  There  is  something 
so  thrilling  in  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  the  eyes  off  it.  One  arm  is  flung  back  over 
the  head,  the  other  hangs  down  at  the  side  mo- 
tionless, lifeless,  every  nerve  relaxed.  The  beau- 
tiful lips  are  half  unclosed,  and  the  eyes  not  shut 
as  in  slumber,  but  with  the  lids  only  just  meet- 
ing as  it  were,  over  the  ball.  You  see  at  once 
it  is  death,  not  sleep ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
ghastly  in  it.  A  slave  stands  bending  over  the 
dying  queen  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  bosom.  The  warm 
rich  colouring  of  life  on  this  figure  contrasts 
well  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  Cleopatra's 
beautiful  form;  her  energetic  action  with  the 
breathless  repose,  the  utter  stillness  that  per- 
vades the  features  on  which  she  is  gazing. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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There  is  a  heavenly  Madonna,  also  bv  Guido; 
and  near  it,  Sophonisba  receiving  the  poisoD 
from  lier  husband^s  messenger ;  and  Sophonisba 
(lying,  also  by  him. 

Among  tlie  many  Rembrandts  is  a  portrait 
(»f  his  friend  Kopenol,  drawn  at  fnll  length, 
mending  a  pen.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
mind  in  this  picture;  the  expression  in  the 
forehead  is  quite  extraordinary;  yon  actually 
see  him  think.  There  are  some  very  pretty 
Mocris,  and  two  or  three  Teniers ;  a  large  one 
by  the  latter,  the  old  subject,  a  Dutch  meny- 
niaking — and  a  capital  little  picture  of  an  okl 
man  having  his  corns  extracted.  The  ruefiil 
face  of  the  old  man,  and  the  business-like,  hum- 
bugging expression  of  the  operator,  aunounded 
by  bottles  of  sundry  shapes  and  sizes  and  a 
fonnidable  array  of  instruments,  are  admirable. 

The  collection  is  shown  by  a  very  intelligent 
old  man,  the  Herr  Professor  as  they  call  him, 
with  a  net- work  of  the  kindest-looking  wrinkles 
round  his  eyes  and  month.  He  is  quite  an 
enthusiast  about  the  paintings,  and  biaiemaiks 
on  them  are  very  inteiesting.  He  paaaed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  apeaks  Italian 
beautifully :  he  also  speaks  JPrem^  rery  weD. 
When  we  remarked  on  his  proficiencj  aa  a 
linguist,  the  energetic  (dd  gentleman  exclaimed. 
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« 


Yes!  but  if  I  knew  English  !  I  can  speak  a 
few  words,  and,  were  it  not  that  I  am  so  very 
old  now,  I  would  set  about  learning  the  lan- 
guage at  once  \^ 

We  have  just  returned  from  seeing  tlie  Mu- 
seum. After  the  Kust-kammer  and  Grune 
Gewolbe  at  Dresden,  one  could  hardly  expect 
to  be  very  much  interested  here ;  nevertheless 
there  are  some  curious  objects  in  the  Cassel  col- 
lection. It  contains  several  antiques  from 
Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii — ^vases,  bronzes, 
and  gracefully-shaped  culinary  utensils— also 
several  statues  in  bronze  and  marble ;  among 
them  some  antiques  and  basso-relievos. 

One  room  is  entirely  devoted  to  clocks  and 
watches,  and  there  are  some  very  curious  quaint 
designs  among  them.  There  is  an  extraordi- 
nary old  pendule,  made  at  Oxford,  with  groups 
of  grotesque  figures,  birds,  animals,  &c.  about 
it.  The  machinery  sets  a  number  of  these 
strange  creatures  hopping,  pirouetting,  and 
performing  sundry  evolutions,  which  have  a 
most  fiumy  effect.  Under  a  glass  case  is  a 
clock,  made  entirely  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Electors  of  Hesse,  who  took  great  delight  in 
mechanical  pursuits. 

This  room,  with  all  the  variously  constructed 
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clocks  set  going,  lias  an  odd^  busy  appearance 
that  is  very  amusing.  Some  of  them  go  tlirough 
their  operations  very  noisily ,  and  make  a  con- 
siderable display  of  their  activity.  We  re- 
iiiarke<l  one  where  a  little  ball  kept  flying  at  an 
iiiniieusc  pace  through  a  set  of  winding  brass 
grooves ;  and  another  where  a  marble  lady,  as 
1ar>;e  as  lite,  though  looking  cold  and  immov- 
able, had  nevertheless  a  most  anxious  throb- 
bing heart,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  loud-ticking 
watch.  Tins  Amazon  had  a  pistol  in  her 
Hand,  ver>'  hannlessly  contrived  for  lighting  a 
taper:  on  touching  a  spring,  the  sparks  pro- 
diued  bv  tlie  flint  and  steel  communicated  with 
a  eaiidle,  which  flew  up  ready  lit 

There  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  spe- 
einiens  of  difierent  species  of  woods,  ingeniously 
made  up  in  the  form  of  a  library.  Each  spe- 
eiiuen  forms  a  volume:  the  back  is  made  of  the 
hark — tlie  sides,  top,  and  bottom^  of  the  wood 
in  different  stages  of  its  growth.  The  name  of 
the  tree  is  lettered  at  the  back.  The  book  fcxins 
a  little  box,  in  which,  when  yoa  open  it,  you 
fuul  arranged  the  leaves,  the  seed,  the  fimit,  and 
the  flow(T,  either  dried  or  modelled-  in  wax ; 
iilso  a  little  specimen  of  the  wood  oonveited 
into  charcoaL  Altogether,  this  TegetaUe  libmy 
is  a  wry  ingenious  omtrivanoe.  '■  Wa  opened 
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two  volumes :  one  was  a  kind  of  fir ;  the  cone, 
leaves,  Slc.  of  this  were  the  natural  ones,  dried. 
The  other  was  an  apple ;  and  of  this  the  fruit 
and  flower  were  in  wax.  On  the  lidii  of  the 
boxes  is  a  written  description  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  tree,  the  soil  fit  for  it,  way  of 
cultivation,  &c. 

I  was  delighted  with  a  collection  of  beautiful 
little  cork  models  of  the  buildings  at  Rome. 
Never  having  seen  any  of  the  kind  before, 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  very  pretty  effect  of  the 
substance  and  colouring  of  the  cork.  It  imi- 
tated the  rough,  broken,  stained  appearance  of 
the  ruins  perfectly,  and  where  there  were  bas- 
reliefsy  they  were  executed  in  composition. 
Tliere  were  the  Pantheon,  Coliseum,  temple  of 
Fortune,  temple  of  Minerva,  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus,  grotto  of  Egeria, — in  all,  thirty-six  beau- 
tiful little  models.  Each  fairy  temple  and 
building  was  a  bijou  in  itself.  They  were  done 
by  an  Italian  artist,  named  Chichi,  and  bought 
by  Friedrich  II.  at  Rome. 

This  Friedrich  is  at  Cassel  what  the  redoubt- 
able August  der  Stark  was  in  Dresden.  During 
his  visit  to  Rome,  he  became  so  captivated 
with  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  its  re- 
ligion, that  he  abandoned  for  it  the  creed  of 
his  country  and  his  fathers.     On  his  return  to 
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Cafiscl  he  built  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
the  corner  of  Fric(lrich*8  Platz,  died  in  that 
faitii,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  instead  of 
with  bis  Protestant  ancestors.  His  subjects 
wore  very  much  annoyed  at  this  change  of 
religion.  His  wife  deserted  him  forthwith, 
going  oil'  to  Hanau  with  her  children,  where 
she  remained  ever  afterwards.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  a  grand  difference  of  opinion 
to-day  between  nie  and  oiur  valet-de*place,  a 
little^  round-backed,  wrinkled  old  man,  of  four 
feet  high,  who  rejoices  in  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  Herr  Maus  (Mr.  Mouse).  The  little 
man  strongly  maintained  the  KiirfUrstin*8  right 
lo  abandon  her  liege  lord;  and  though  we  argued 
the  matter  the  whole  way  across  the  Friedrich 
Platz,  I  could  not  succeed  in  persuading  him 
that  the  lady's  conduct  waa  quite  unjustifiable. 
Doubtless  little  Mr.  Mouse  forgets  the  advice 
to  the  fair  eontaincd  in  the  10th  verse,  7th  chap- 
ter of  1st  Corinthians. 

One  of  the  cmiosities  of  this  place  ia  an 
immense  marble  bath,  built  by  one  of  the  Elec- 
tors named  Carl,  who  seems  to  have  had  very 
i'xtensive  ideas — on  the  subject  of  apendmg 
mom^y  in  particular.  That  lavished  on  this 
might  certainly  have  been    better    beatowed. 
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The  walls  of  the  circular  marble  chamber  are  in 
compartm^itSy  in  each  of  which  is  a  scene  in 
m^lhology,  done  in  alto-relievo.  Round  the 
bath  are  ranged  statues,  the  work  of  Stephen 
Monnoty  an  artist  of  the  last  century.  The 
tout-ensemble  is  very  graceful;  but  there  i^ 
something  absurd  in  all  this  sculpture  thrown 
away  on  a  bath.  It  is  large  enough  to  swim 
about  in,  and  would  have  done  famously  for  the 
aquatic  feats  which  we  saw  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  perform  eti  pleine  mer^  some  time  since, 
at  Boulogne.  There  would  be  room  enough 
even  for  the  poissardes  who  formed  a  ring  round 
her,  while  she  swam  and  floated  about  with  her 
head  dressed  in  full  ball  coiffure. 

Monday  evening. — Among  the  number  of 
traditions  that  belong  to  almost  every  spot  in 
this  land  of  legendary  lore,  there  is  an  oft- 
repeated  one  of  H^nry  the  Lion,  who,  while 
hunting  in  a  forest,  near  Lubec  in  Hamburg,  is 
said  to  have  met  with  a  stag,  bearing  the  re- 
semblance of  a  cross  between  his  horns.  This 
apparition  had  the  effect  of  reclaiming  the 
Prince  from  a  vicious  course  of  life :  a  cathedral, 
the  Dom-Kirche,  was  erected  on  the  spot ;  and 
in  it  are  two  fresco  paintings  pourtraying  and 
perpetuating  the  event. 
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A  similar  tale  to  this  is  recorded  in  the  Ar- 
dennes. Hubert,  a  dissolute  prince,  the  patron 
of  hunters  and  sportsmen,  was  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  in  the  forest  that  now  bears  his  name, 
lie  was  a  person  of  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, fearing  neither  God  nor  man;  and,  in 
defiance  of  both,  made  it  a  practice  to  devote 
to  the  chace  Simdays,  holydays,  and  the  sacred 
festivals  of  the  church. 

One  Good  Friday,  Prince  Hubert  was  follow- 
ing the  hounds,  when  suddenly  a  stag  darted 
out  of  a  thicket  before  him,  which,  he  fancied, 
had  between  its  horns  the  semblance  of  the 
cross  on  which  he  had  trampled  so  daringly. 
He  was  instantly  stnick  with  remorse  and  con- 
viction, and  from  that  day  forth  became  an 
altered  man.  He  abandoned  his  profligate 
habits,  devoted  himself  to  the  senice  of  religion, 
led  a  life  of  prayer  and  good  works,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  revenues  in  charity.  This  prince 
founded  the  fine  Gothic  abbey  church  of  St 
Hubert,  in  the  Uttle  town  of  that  name  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ardennes  forest. 

Tales  of  this  kind  are  generally  scoffed  at, 
and  considered  absurd  and  superstitious;  and 
yet  one  would  imagine  the  importance  of  the 
result  would  remove  all  disposition  to  ri- 
dicule. 
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Anjrthing  that  leads  to  such  consequences — 
a  total  change  of  heart  and  life,  a  renouncing 
of  sin,  a  devotion  to  the  Redeemer,  in  short,  all 
that,  as  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge, 
will,  we  humbly  trust,  end  in  the  salvation  of 
an  immortal  soul,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
direct  work  of  God.  Where  this  is  at  stake, 
all  is  of  indeed  inmiense  and  awful  import  A 
soul ! — that  precious  thing,  compared  to  which 
this  perishing  world  and  all  its  engrossing 
interests  are  but  as  a  worthless  drop  of  water : 
a  soul !  that  must  live  on  through  countless, 
endless  ages  of  happiness  or  misery,  when 
kingdoms  and  empires  shall  have  crumbled  into 
nothing  :  the  mind  is  lost  in  this  contem- 
plation; and  this  it  is  that  checks  the  smiU^ 
which  would  otherwise  come  at  tales  such  as 
the  above. 

I  may  be  wrong ;  and  my  impressions  on  tlie 
subject  may  differ  from  those  of  persons  older, 
wiser,  more  experienced.  *^  All  this  is  imagi- 
nation,'' they  may  urge.  True,  it  is  and  must 
be  imagination,  for  the  times  of  miracles  and 
supernatural  influences  are  past;  and  yet  may 
we  not  believe  that  God  makes  use  of  this 
powerful  property  to  affect  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures?  The  imagination  is  as  essential  a 
part  of  man   as  his  bodily  senses :  in  many 
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his  love  towards  the  children  of  men  ?  Oh !  it  h 
a  delightfiil  thing  to  look  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  mark  his  dealings  with  poor,  wayward  sin- 
ners! Even  in  the  narrow  circle  of  otir  own 
Mends  and  acquaintances,  we  see,  one  after 
another — here  an  individual,  and  there  a  family — 
brought  into  that  little  flock  of  which  Christ  is 
the  shepherd. 

In  some  the  change  is  sudden,  in  others  gra- 
dual Sometimes  a  \4olent  illness  will  bring  a 
careless  one  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
all  the  fearful  realities  of  the  unknown  futiure 
will  flash  with  overpowering  distinctness  on  his 
view.  Sometimes  a  slow,  steady,  mental  pro- 
cess— an  almost  unfelt  operation,  as  gradual  as 
it  is  sure— will  cause  the  convictions  of  eternal 
things  to  take  root  in  the  heart ;  and  at  others 
a  long  train  of  worldly  disappointments  will 
produce  the  same  blessed  efiects,  and  drive 
the  weary  spirit  to  lay  up  its  treasures  in 
heaven. 

Afflicti<Mi  is  the  most  frequent,  perhaps  the 
most  efiectual,  method.  The  desire  of  our  eyes 
is  taken  away  at  a  stroke :  perhaps  the  mother 
that  watched  over  our  childhood,  that  soothed 
with  sleepless  aflection  our  infant  griefs,  and 
shared  in  riper  years  owt  every  joy  and  sorrow, 
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Truly  there  is  nothing  half  «o  interesting  going 
on  in  our  world  as  this  process ; — ^the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  is  so  clearly  and  distinctly  visible 
throughout 
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manly  fingers,  reminded  me  of  the  old  story  of 
Hercules  and  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

The  custom  here  of  having  criminals  to  clean 
the  streets  may  be  a  very  good  one,  but  it  is  very 
revolting  to  witness.  The  day  we  drove  into 
Cassel  a  party  of  them  were  employed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  and  the  shock  of  coming 
suddenly  upon  them  was  very  painful.  Several 
bad,  malignant  countenances,  evidently  hardened 
in  guilt,  were  among  the  group,  and  a  face  of 
this  kind  is  so  rare  in  Germany,  that  it  strikes 
the  more  forcibly. 

This  morning  I  was  standing  on  the  balcony 
outside  our  window,  watching  one  of  the  most 
glorious  skies  I  have  seen  a  long  time.  The 
clear  same  was  flecked  with  light  masses  of 
cloud  in  every  variety  of  silver-gray  and  deepen- 
ing purple,  and  these  floated  gently  on  with 
a  slow  heaving  motion,  that  gradually  changed 
their  forms,  without  disturbing  their  beauty.  I 
had  been  gazing  up  for  some  minutes  at  the 
pure,  bright  heavens,  when  suddenly  withdraw- 
ing my  eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  group  of  thest* 
wretched  criminals,  who  had  come  into  the 
Konigsplatz  since  I  had  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  were  now  at  work  immediately 
under  it. 

What  a  painful  transition  it  was!     A  con- 
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trasl,  indeed,  firom  the  thoughts  that  such  a  sky 
must  inspire,  were  those  unfintunate  beings  in 
their  giiastly,  shroud-like  prison  dresses, — with 
iron  chains  and  manacled  limbs,  yoked  to  a 
cart  like  boasts  of  the  field,  guarded  by  a  seu- 
tiuel  with  a  loaded  musket.  My  poor,  degraded 
fellow-creatures,  and  fellow-sinners! — for  are 
not  the  seeds  of  the  same  vices  in  every  one  of 
us,  witliheld  fit>m  springing  up  only  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  shields  us  from  tempta- 
tion?— It  was  indeed  impossible  to  look  on 
tliem  without  a  thrill  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, and  an  ardent  prayer,  that  before  their 
miserable  life  was  ended,  they  might  repent 
aiul  be  forgiven. 

While  one  party  dragged  the  cart  from 
place  to  place,  another  swept  the  pavement 
and  filled  in  the  load.  One  of  the  sweepers, 
attractiHl  perhaps  by  seeing  me  look  so  earnestly 
at  them,  moved  closer  to  the  window  and 
tiH)k  oif  his  cap.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
retreat  6com  the  balcony,  but  I  was  arrested  by 
Uie  moimifiU  and  hiunbled  expression  of  the  poor 
convict^s  (ace.  Poor  fellow!  he  seemed  pleased 
iuul  gratefid  at  being  taken  notice  of: — a  kind 
liHik,  alas!  was  perhaps  a  rarity  to  him. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  the  soldier  called  him  in 
a  rough  voice,  and  he  was  hurried  away  with  the 
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rest.  I  saw  him  look  back  towards  the  bal- 
cony, taking  off  his  cap  and  bowing  humbly 
each.time,  while  crossing  the  K5nigsplatz  ;  but 
soon  they  turned  out  of  it  into  a  side  street,  and 
I  siaiw  them  no  more. 

When  we  went  down  stairs  to  dmner,  that 
melancholy  coimtenance  haunted  me  still.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  a  little  scene, 
novel  to  a  British  eye,  attracted  my  attention  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

At  this  end  there  sits  a  German  baron, — I  for- 
get his  name, — a  tall,  stout  man,  with  immensely 
bushy  moustachios,  some  forty  years  old,  or 
thereabouts.  He  is  staying  at  this  hotel,  and 
occupies  the  room  next  our  salon,  where  we 
hear  him  singing  or  whistling  German  and  Ita- 
lian airs  from  morning  till  night.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  out  of  compliment  to  his  neighbours 
at  our  side  of  the  partition,  he  gives  us  **  God 
save  the  King"  and  "  Rule  Britannia,"  in  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  at  the  full  extent  of  a  clear, 
fine  voice. 

This  stout  baron  was  seated  quietly  in  his 
usual  place,  and  dinner  was  proceeding,  when 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  about 
his  own  age  and  figure,  rejoicing  likewise  in  a 
huge  pair  of  reddish  moustachios,  entered.  The 
baron  sprang  up,  dashed  his  napkin  across  his 
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iiioutli,  and  a  sonorous  embrace  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  fiiends,  that  re-echoed  through 
the  room.  Wlien  Greek  met  Greek,  ensued  the 
tug  of  war, — ^but  it  was  nothing  to  the  concus- 
sion of  one  moustachiod  lip  encountering  the 
other  at  this  energetic  greeting.  There  was  no 
evasion  in  the  matter,  no  touching  of  cheeks 
or  foreheads,  or  other  half-measuiesy — but  a 
regular  bona  fide,  honest,  sounding  kiss,  as 
much  as  it  was  j)Ossible  for  two  pairs  of  lips  to 
])eqDetrate. 

I  suppose  this  is  an  ordinary  sort  of  proceed- 
ing between  German  gentlemeUi  for  it  excited 
no  surprise.  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  the  irresis- 
tible impulse  that  made  me  start  and  turn  round 
at  the  unexpected  salute,  when  I  saw  all  the 
other  guests  quietly  plodding  through  their 
tough  bouilli,  nvithout  taking  the  slif^test  notice 
of  it. 

September  ^%th. — ^This  was  intended  to  hare 
been  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  so  it  was,  thou^ 
not  so  much  as  we  expected.  Despite  the 
shortening  days  and  a  long  jonmey  to  Paris  in 
pros])ect,  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
lingering  here  for  another  visit  to  beautiful  Wil- 
helmshohe.  On  the  last  occasion,  we  did  M>t 
see  the  interior  of  the  palaoe,ajid  this  was  quite 
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a  sidficient  excuse  for  anotlier  day  of  enjoy- 
ment* 

This  morning,  accordingly,  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  "  King  of  Prussia's"  table- 
d'hdte,  and  though  the  weather  looked  very 
lowering,  our  faithful  *'  Mouse"  assured  us, 
there  would  be  no  rain.  When  people  are  anx- 
ious to  believe  a  thing,  it  is  wonderful  how  ac- 
commodating their  judgments  become:  away  we 
drove.  Mouse  on  the  box  beside  the  coach- 
man. 

We  went  by  a  different  road  from  the  last ; 
another  fine  avenue  of  chesnut-trees  numing 
parallel  to  it,  from  whence  there  was  a  different^ 
though  still  a  lovely  view  of  the  palace  and 
grounds.  It  led  through  a  sweet  village,  Kir- 
chedilmold.  Wooden  houses,  with  their  little 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  the  rich  purple  plum 
vied  with  the  clusters  of  golden  apples,  beneath 
which  the  trees  were  bending, — shelving  rocks, 
and  piles  of  wood,  were  all  scattered  about  in  pic- 
turesque confusion.  We  remarked  a  group  of 
lovely  children  under  a  tree,  playing  by  the  banks 
of  a  clear  stream.  One  fair,  curly-headed  little 
cherub  of  five  years  old,  sitting  with  one  leg  in 
the  water,  I  cannot  forget : — such  a  little  beauty ! 
He  had  an  apple  in  his  hand,  and  the  rosy  fruit 
was  not  more  bright  or  blooming  than  his 
cheeks. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  Tillage  was  a  house  a  little 
better  and  larger  than  the  odiers,  but  still  on  the 
same  construction.  A  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
mildy  bene\'olent  coimtenance,  was  leaning  out  of 
one  of  the  pretty  casement  windows.  "  That  is 
the  Herr  Pastor,^*  said  our  guide, ''  this  house  is 
his.*"  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  happy  he 
must  be  surroimded  by  his  flock  in  that  sweet 
village ! 

His  church,  a  very  fine  one  by  the  way  for 
so  small  a  place,  was  on  a  height  beyond  the 
parsonage. 

There  is  a  hotel  at  Wilhefanshdhe,  in  the 
grounds  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  palace. 
How  different  are  continental  ideas  firom  oms  ! 
Such  a  thing  as  this  close  beside  the  mansion  of 
an  English  country  gentleman,  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  prince,)  would  drive 
him  out  of  his  senses-M:ertainly  out  of  his  place. 
It  is  a  very  fine  hotel.  There  are  large  saals 
down  stairs,  one  with  an  orchestra,  and  fitted 
up  with  looking-glasses,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating three  hundred  at  dinner.  They  con- 
stantly have  that  number  in  summer.  Over- 
head are  suites  of  rooms  as  well  finiiiBhed,"aiid 
scrupulously  clean,  as  in  the  nioest  -  English 
house.  I  know  no  place  where  two  or  thmee 
summer  months  could  be  more  deliglitfiilly  qMit 
than  here.     Any  one  in  this  hotd  would  have 
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precisely  the  same  enjo3auent  of  the  lovtely 
scenery  and  impiovements  of  Wilhehnshohe,' ai 
the  Elector  himself. 

After  ordering  dinner  we  sallied  out,  despite 
the  rain,  which  began  to  descend.  HowdifRar- 
ent  was  the  whole  scene  from  the  last  day  w« 
had  been  there,  when  it  was  lit  up  by  a  brilliant 
sunshine.  Different,  but  not  less  beautifiiL 
Wilhelmshohe  is  not  dependent  for  its  charms 
upon  the  accidental  circumstances  of  light  and 
shade,  sky  and  sunbeam.  Its  own  bold  and 
lovely  scenery  suffices. 

We  wandered  under  those  avenues  of  chang- 
ing trees  beautiful  in  decay,  where  the  goldexi 
yellow  was  fast  deepening  into  brilliant  rod. 
At  our  feet  were  strewn  the  fading  glories  of  tbt 
auttmanal  foUage,  and  the  glossy  brown  horse- 
chesnuts,  just  burst  from  their  green  enclosoJree. 
We  admired  those  gorgeous  flower-beds,  cor- 
responding so  well  with  the  vast  scale  of  the 
palace  and  the  forest  garden ; — the  rich  crimsdn 
and  yellow  dahlias  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  many-coloured  china-asters,  and 
these  again  bordered  by  a  broad  dazzling  belt 
of  scarlet  geraniums.  Near  them  was  the  lakd, 
from  the  midst  of  which  had  risen  thai  glorious 
water-spout  The  graceful  appaiiticMi  was  gone! 
but  we  paused  to  gaze  on  the  quiet 
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of  the  waiiT,  and  to  watch  the  beautiful  0101*0- 
incuts  of  a  swan  that  glided  across  with  arched 
neck  and  upraised  wing,  as  though  it  were  con- 
scious and  proud  of  the  paradise  in  which  it 
dwelt  We  went  on,  stopping  as  we  proceeded, 
to  admire  tlie  acacia,  the  yew,  the  tulip-tiee, 
— handsome  in  themselTCS,  but  still  more  so 
from  the  taste  with  which  they  are  planted, 
sin{j;ly  and  in  groups,  among  temple,  rock,  and 
shady  alcove.  Cultivation  has  effected  much, 
but  who  can  describe  what  nature  has  done  £01 
this  enchanting  spot  ?  Truly  the  prince,  when 
he  looks  do^'n  from  his  palace  height  on  all  his 
fair  (lommions,  and  his  capital  in  the  rich  plain 
below,  has  reason  to  be  thankful: — well  may  he 
exclaim,  '^  Tlie  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places." 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner  we 
foimd  four  covers  laid  at  the  table  in  the  eating 
saal,  besides  our  own.  The  guests  for  whom 
they  were  intended  made  their  entree  at  one 
door  at  the  same  moment  that  the  soup  ap- 
])eared  at  the  other. 

They  were  two  gentlemaii  and  two  ladies, 
one  of  the  former  elderly,  both  the  latter  youngi 
One  of  tliese  was  not  particularly  pxepoosessing- 
looking, — the  other  a  pretty,  smiling,  good-hu* 
moured  little  thing,  about  dLghteen,  as  plump 
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a  partridge.  She  and  the  elderly  gentleman  said 
they  lived  at  Cassel,  and  it  came  out  in  the  course 
of  conversation  that  the  younger  man  and  his  \idfe 
had  only  arrived  firom  Frankfort  the  day  before. 
This  was  all  the  clue  we  had  to  their  history, 
but  it  was  quite  enough  : — we  are  now  so  au 
fait  in  finding  out,  or  at  least  fancying  we  do, 
the  geography  of  families.  The  old  man  and  the 
blushing,  dimpUng  girl  were  evidently  father 
and  daughter,  and  a  more  delightfully  affec- 
tionate parent  and  child  I  never  saw.  The 
other  lady  seemed  also  to  be  his  daughter.  She 
and  her  husband  had  probably  arrived  on  a  visit 
to  him  from  their  distant  home,  and  to  celebrate 
their  coming,  they  had  all  doubtless  made  a 
little  "  partie"  out  to  Wilhelmshohe. 

These  "  parties"  to  some  country  gast-haus, 
with  its  garden  and  host  of  little  chairs  and 
tables,  are  the  German's  delight.  They  never 
say  such  a  thing  is  a  pretty  walk,  or  a  pretty 
drive,  but  a  pretty  '*  partie "  — "  ei/i^  ffchdiie 
partie.^'' 

W 's  reason  for  pronouncing  the  young 

man  and  the  lady  opposite  him  husband  and 
wife  was  an  amusing  one,  namely,  his  taking 
the  conjugal  liberty  of  addressing  a  little  gentle 
reprimand  to  her  across  the  table.     The  old 
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man  told  us  with  a  face  of  no  small  pride  and 
pleasure  that  hi  s  younger  daughter  spoke  English. 
She  had  a  master,  he  said,  for  two  years,  when 
at  school  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  And  so  she  did 
speak  a  few  words  very  prettily,  the  little  plmnp, 
bright-eyed  damseL  G—  turned  to  the  other 
lady,  and  asked  whether  she  too  spoke  English. 
'"^  Ach  !  Gott  bewahr !"  she  exclaimed. 

Now  this  Gott  bewahr !  is  a  favourite  saying 
in  Germany,  equivalent  with  our  **  Heaven  foi^ 
bid  !'*  It  is  also  used  in  strongly  denying  or 
disclaiming  anything. 

The  answer  evidently  displeased  the  gentle- 
man opposite.  ^^  Leider^  {unfortHnatelif^ 
^'  you  should  say,^  he  interposed  gravely,  and 
the  tone  convinced  W  that  he  was  lawfiiUy 

entitled  to  admonish  the  fair  lady.  I  must  say 
the  Uttle  marital  reproof  was  not  ill-timed, 
though  I  am  really  sure  she  did  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  be  rude. 

During  dinner  the  rain  had  gradually  in- 
creased, and  when  we  had  arrived  to  the  bon- 
bons and  fruit,  it  was  pouring  in  torrents.  The 
castle,  however,  was  only  ten  steps  across  the 
way,  and  wc  knew  we  could  manage  to  get 
over  to  it.  We  looked  out,  and  9am  little 
Mouse  creeping  across  to  announce  onuTrannraly 
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under,  aa  umbrella  that  covered  him  as  c<nB- 
plet0ly  as  his  mother's  pocket-handkerchief  did 
Tom  Thumb. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  and  his  prettj 
daughter  went  oiS*  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
were  soon  engrossed  in  playful  conversation, 
she  holding  his  hand  in  both  hers,  and  he 
fondly  stroking  her  glossy  hair.  The  Germans 
are  not  ashamed  to  allow  their  affectionate  feel- 
ings to  appear  as  are  our  shy  race,  and  the 
simple,  unaffected  way  in  which  these  sometimes 
come  out  is  very  interesting. 

The  other  lady  bounded  over  to  her  husband, 
who  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
wreathed  her  arm  within  his,  as  if  she  were 
quite  glad  to  get  near  him  once  more  after  being 
separated  so  long — the  whole  width  of  the  din- 
ner-table. She  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten 
his  little  reproof.  Very  likely  she  loved  him 
all  the  better  for  it: — for  who  will  refuse  to 
admit  that  there  must  mingle  some,  nay  many, 
grains  of  veneration  in  a  woman's  love,  when 
the  object  of  her  affections  is  one  of  the  other 
sex. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  speculate  on  our 
companions,  for  the  rain  kept  pouring  as  fast  as 
it  could ;  still  it  was  impossible  not  to  look  out 
on  the  surpassing  view.     The  mountains  were 
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:  ihr:  -ieepesi  and  most  magniliceut  puqile, 
ir. :  -JitTv  l»ein^  no  gleams  of  sunshine  to  bring 

■J.:  lie  j'C ievis  on  their  sides,  thev  lav  an  un- 
'  r  kt:T:  lujkss  of  gorgeons  colouring.  I  was 
lAiuii:  A  1  "^nc  gaze,  when  a  certain  odour,  not 
'  cT]k-  uncommon  in  Germany,  made  me  turn  my 
'.^d.:.  Our  four  companions  were  seated  at  a 
'.■.:il-:  lible  over  their  coifee,  and  the  gentlemen's 
.  ijrirs  wcr^  in  fiiD  puff.  Presently  there  was  a 
^  :u>ului:ou  among  them,  which  ended  by  the 
luile  sfv^ker  of  English  being  despatched  across 
:  >  It  he  IV  we  were.    She  came  smiling  up  to 

W niih  an  embroidered  case  in  her  hand — 

"~  Vill  you  take  a  cigari  sare  ?"*  she  said,  in  so 
insiuuating  a  tone,  that  if  it  had  been  any  thing 
^*tit  a  cigar,  it  must  have  been  accepted. 

Just  then  in  came  poor  Mouse  iirith  a  most 
nietul  face  to  announce  the  sad  news  that  the 
**  Castellan*'  and  his  wife  were  both  gone  into 
Casseh  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  seeing 
the  ]>;ilace.  This  was  really  a  disappointment, 
and  we  were  greatly  provoked  at  it  Thoe  was 
no  redress,  however,  and  asy  during  dinner,  sun- 
dry' arrivals  had  taken  place  in  the  saal  outside, 
and  pi}ios  and  cigars  began  to  predominate, 
there  was  nothing  left  us  bat  to  make  the  best 
of  our  ^*ay  home,  which  accordingly  we  did. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Return  to  Frankfort — Scenery  from  Cassel — Haireat 
of  apples — Feelings  at  church — Mr.  Bulwer — Tra. 
Telling  journeymen — Children  abroad— Promenades 
and  shops  at  Frankfort. 

Frankfort,  Friday  night. — Once  more  in  this 
busy,  bustling,  luxurious  town.  The  great 
Hotel  de  Rusaie  is  as  overflowing,  M.  Sarg's 
face  at  the  door  as  fiill  of  business,  travelling 
carriages  rattling  over  the  street  as  ncMsily, 
postilions'  horns  sounding  as  discordantly,  the 
porter's  hell  ringing  in  and  ringing  out  travel- 
lers as  unceasingly,  as  when  we  were  here  two 
months  ago.  All  is  the  same ; — no  one  would 
think  the  migrating  season  was  well  nigh  over, 
instead  of,  as  then,  in  its  zenith. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  doings  and  sedngs 
of  the  last  two  days,  and  travel  over  a^fEun,  (at 
least  as  long  as  I  can  keep  my  eyes  open  to  do 
so,)  the  road  that  brought  us  here. 
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It  was  bcauliful  on  leaving  Cassel,  an<l  con- 
tin\u?d  to  be  so  long  after  we  liad  lost  sight 
of  the  Hercules  on  Wilhelrashohc.  We  passed 
through  Waheni,  Kerstenhausen,  stopped  to 
cliiK*  at  the  little  town  of  Jesberg,  but,  alas! 
with  all  the  speed  the  postilions  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  make,  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall  on  the  landscape  before  we  reached  Mar- 
burg. Here  we  were  to  halt,  and  the  place  had 
been  described  as  very  interesting,  with  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Gothic  chiurches  in  Gennanv. 
The  inns  in  the  town,  however,  had  a  bad  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  gentleman  from  Frankfort,  whom 
we  dined  with  the  day  before  at  Willielmshohe, 
had  told  wonders  of  the  *'  Englishen  Hof,"  a 
little  way  outside  Marburg.  He  recommended 
us  above  all  things  to  go  tliere. 

Now  no  one  who  has  not  travelled  has  anv 
idea  of  the  importance  of  getting  good  advice 
respecting  inns,  and  of  tlie  boon  conferred  on  a 
traveller  by  being  directed  to  desirable  ones. 
llie  days  of  romance,  a  well-a-day  !  are  gone  by, 
when  people  were  above  these  vulgar  common- 
place considerations.  In  these  degenerate  timesi 
if  the  ears  are  deafened  with  noises,  and  the 
nose  offended  with  smells,  and  the  weary  limbs 
doomed  to  a  couch  quite  as  hard,  though  by  no. 
means  so  smooth,  as  Hie  floor,  to  say  nothing  of 
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other  nameless  annoyances  which,  however,  I 
must  confess  are  not  met  with  in  German  inns, 
the  enjoyment  of  a  place  is  considerably  abated. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  it  expedient  to 
know  how  to  decide  between  the  Roman  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Blue  Lion 
and  ttie  White  Swan. 

It  was  tantalising  as  we  drove  through  the 
picturesque  town  and  by  the  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, to  be  just  able  to  discern,  and  no  more, 
in  the  fading  twilight,  that  they  were  so  well 
wortli  seeing.  We  stopped  at  the  PoBte,  but  there 
everything  looked  so  uninviting,  that  though 
it  was  nearly  opposite  the  cJiurch,  we  drove  on 
to  the  Englishen  Hof.  The  "  little  way  outside 
the  town,"  proved  to  be  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  thus  all  chance  of  getting  a 
peep  at  Marburg  in  the  morning  before  we 
started  was  cut  off.  This  contretems  prevented 
our  appreciating  the  comforts  of  the  Engliaben 
liof  when  we  got  there,  as  much  as  they  cer- 
tainly deserved.  From  the  little  we  saw,  and 
the  great  deal  we  heard  of  Marburg,  a  day 
might  well  be  devoted  to  it. 

*'  A  rainy  morning,"  was  the  first  news  that 
saluted  our  waking  ears.  This  consoled  us  for 
havmg  turned  mu  backs  upon  the  town  last 
night,  as  the  bad  weather  would  have  prevented 
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minded  me  of  the  Brothers,  Sterafcls  and  Lie- 
benstein,  on  the  Rhine. 

What  raiiet  this  drive  be  in  summer,  or  rather 
in  line  weather  1 — for  even  the  chances  of  an 
occasional  day  of  rain  at  this  advanced  season, 
are  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  splendid 
effects  of  autumn  in  this  forest  region.  I  know 
not  whether  the  tints  in  themselves  are  pecu- 
liarly vivid  and  varied  this  year,  or  whether  it 
be  tlie  scenery  on  which  they  are  flung  that  pro- 
duces the  charm,  but  surely  I  never  so  felt  the 
magic  of  colouring  before. 

Giessen,  the  next  large  town  to  Marburg,  is 
the  capital  of  Upper  Hesse.  There  is  a  univer- 
sity, and  we  passed  by  a  fine  barrack,  several 
handsome  hotels,  and  ornamented  private  houses, 
that  give  the  place  a  very  aristocratic  appear- 
ance. 

All  this  beautifid  country  seems  very  thickly 
mhabited.  The  villages  are  frequent;  those  de- 
lightfid  spots  that  I  am  never  tired  of  admiring, 
though  I  am  sure  my  raptures  about  them  must 
weary  other  people.  It  is  chiefly  in  Hesse  that 
they  are  so  exquisitely  nu'al  and  picturesque ; — 
generally  speaking,  in  Saxony  they  are  not  so. 
[WhDe  I  write  these  words  Schandau  and 
Hermskretchen  rise  up  to  chide  me,  like 
beautiful    visions: — but    of  course   I   except 
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the  Saxon  Switzerland.)  The  comical  eye- 
shaped  windows  in  the  roofs  spoil  the  effect 
of  many  of  the  villages  in  Saxony.  Id- 
deed,  I  defy  any  one  to  avoid  laughing  at 
these,  however  their  intention  may  he  U) 
admire. 

We  hailed  the  dear  Hessian  villages  with  all 
the  pleasmre  of  old  acquaintances.  The  painted 
walls ;  the  rustic  balconies ;  the  flower-pots 
hung  out  under  the  high  casements;  the  in- 
scriptions, breathing  some  holy  aspiration  to 
the  great  Being  whose  care  they  invoked,  to 
whom  they  consecrated  their  cottage  home  and 
tlie  beloved  objects  beneath  its  roof;  the  little 
hop-garden  ;  the  vine-covered  arbour ;  all  were 
familiar  objects.  The  costume  of  the  peasants 
is  gay  and  picturesque — laced  boddices  fitting 
close  U)  the  shape,  long  white  chemise  sleeves, 
irill  scarlet  petticoats,  and  gay  ribbons  stream- 
ing from  the  back  of  the  little  embroidered  scull- 
cap  that  is  perched  up  on  the  knot  of  gathered 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Tlie  people  and  their  dwellings  look  comfort- 
able. The  former  are  w^U-clad,  and  the  latter 
well-built,  (very  imlike  the  women  in  this  re- 
spect,) and  generally  three  stories  high.  It  is 
curious  to  se^^  the  skeleton  of  a  house  standing 
on  its  wooden  props  like  a  great  bird-cage,  a 
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net-work  of  stripes  and  logs,  with  small  spaces 
between,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  imid 
and  interwoven  branches.  It  is  roofed  in,  and 
in  this  state  left  to  dry  and  season  in  the  air. 
It  is  wonderful  how  these  wooden  houses  escape 
fire.  We  often  see  piles  of  charred  and  black- 
ened firagments  lying  beside  a  new  building, 
showing  too  plainly  the  cause  of  the  recent  erec- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  one 
house  can  bum  without  the  whole  village  taking 
fire,  composed  as  it  is  of  such  inflammable  ma- 
terials. 

Here  are  not  those  violent  extremes  of  wealth 
and  miser}'  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  such 
painful  contrast.  Since  we  have  been  in  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  no  appearance  of  poverty, 
—no  rags, — ^no  beggars, — nothing,  in  fact,  to  de- 
note there  are  poor,  except  the  Uttle  iron-bound 
boxes  with  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  "  Flir  die 
annen,"  ("  for  the  poor,")  painted  on  the  lid,  that 
are  hung  up  in  the  hotels.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  these  little  begging-boxes  by  the  way-side, 
going  into  a  town. 

Another  feature  in  Hesse  is  the  admirable 
roads ; — the  dark  iron-gray  of  the  basalt,  ofwhich 
they  are  composed,  contrasted  so  curiously  with 
the  red  soil  through  which  they  run.  Certainly 
next  to  being  carried  about  in  a  stuffed  arm- 

N  5 
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chair,  as  we  were  up  the  Great  Winterberg,  is 
the  hixun'  of  bowling  along  a  Hessian  road. 

Gr and  1  constantly  write   while  we  are 

driving,  so  easy  is  the  motion ;  indeed  much 
of  this  journal  is  scribbled  in  the  carriage. 

Everything  connected  with  them  is  most  care- 
fully attended  to.'  There  is  the  red  and  white 
post  to  show  that  on  this  side  is  the  "  reiter 
pfad,"  (riding  path,)  and  another  red  and  white 
post  to  tell  you  that  on  the  other  side  is  the 
footpath.  Tlien  the  mile-stones  are  such  grace- 
ful objects — sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  obe- 
lisk,— and  tlie  sign-posts  so  well  made.  1  have 
seen  a  hand  and  anu  pointing  out  the  road  that 
might  have  belonged  to  tlic  Apollo  Belvidere. 

At  Butzbach  we  stopped  to  dine,  and  found 
a  large  table-d'hote  saal  in  a  small  inn,  and,  as 
usual,  at  the  top  of  the  room,  a  place  for  the 
orchestra.  Delightful  land  !  where  the  "  means 
and  appliances"  of  music  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  humblest  gast-haus ! 

There  seemed  a  general  stir  and  expectation  of 
something  among  the  Uttle  population  of  Butz- 
bach. Groups  of  people  were  lingering  about 
with  eager  faces,  and  guns  were  fired  off  occa- 
sionally. The  waiter,  in  reply  to  our  i^iquiries, 
told  us,  that  the  troops  belonging  to  the  place 
were  returning  to  the  town  ailer  a  month's  ab- 
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sence  at  Darmstadt,  where  they  had  been  assist- 
ing in  some  exercises,  and  that  the  people  were 
waiting  to  welcome  them  home.  Presently  we 
heard  military  music  advancing,  and  on  they  all 
came.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  horse- 
men winding  down  the  narrow  street,  exchang- 
ing nods  and  smiles  of  greeting  with  their 
friends.  We  had  a  famous  opportunity  for  stu- 
dying German  faces  as  they  passed  us  slowly 
by.  It  was  all  the  same,  —soldier  or  civilian. 
Not  all  the  whisker  and  moustache  of  the  former 
could  prevent  the  national  kindliness  of  ex- 
pression from  breaking  out  through  every  con- 
cealment. 

'^  If  they  are  really  all  as  good  and  kind  as 

they  look,"  said  G ,  "  Germany  is  certainly 

blessed  in  her  inhabitants.^^ 

The  dress  of  the  women  about  here  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  German  broom-sellers  in  Eng- 
land, therefore  a  great  falling  off  from  the  pretty 
costume  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  Numbers 
of  them  used  to  be  sent  over  from  Uiis  neigh- 
bourhood to  London ;  but  of  late  the  sovereign 
powers  of  Hesse,  having  sundry  misgivings 
about  trusting  their  fair  subjects  so  far  from 
tlieir  paternal  sun^eillance,  have  forbidden  their 
going  out  of  sight  of  the  red  and  white  stripe, 
under  heavy  penalties. 
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The  great  latitude  of  the  Butzbach  petlicoatB, 
and  their  extraordinary  deficiency  in  longitude, 
is  quite  absurd.  One  girl  we  saw  aiding  to  drive 
an  unruly  set  of  pigs  up  a  hill,  near  the  town, 
the  short-comings  of  whose  garments  I  really 
cannot  venture  to  describe.  Nevertheless  she 
had  her  own  way  of  being  scrupulous,  for  she 
was  kerchiefed  up  to  the  chin.  There  is  no 
judging  of  modesty  by  externals :  no  one  caii 
say  where  it  may  show  itself  in  different  coun- 
tries, or  at  which  extremity.  A  Butzbach 
peasant  would  very  likely  be  shocked  at  any 
one  hinting  she  had  such  a  thing  as  a  collar- 
bone, while  the  contour  of  her  knee  is  a 
mystery  it  would  give  very  little  trouble  lo 
penetrate. 

Near  Friedbcrg  there  are  extensive  salt- 
works. Tlie  town  itself  looks  very  pretty  as 
you  approach  it,  the  church  and  a  curious 
round  tower,  both  picturesque  objects,  standing 
boldly  up  against  tlie  sky.  I  was  admiring 
them  and  the  remauis  of  a  fortification  and  bat- 
tlement, wlien  my  attention  was  caught  by  a 
dog  drawing  a  cart  at  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
was  trotting  along  very  soberly  till  the  carriage 
came  up  witli  him.  Tliis  made  him  prick  up  his 
ears,  and  he  eyed  us  with  canine  wistfiilness  finr 
a  moment,  until  at  last  the  temptation  became 
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too  Strong  for  him  to  resist  Forgetting  his 
vocation^  and  totaUy  regardless  of  the  cart  at  his 
heels,  he  bounded  after  us,  barMng  away  at  the 
full  stretch  of  his  mouth  and  lungs.  This  sud- 
den doggish  freak  marvellously  discomposed  as 
well  as  nearly  half  choked  the  old  man  who  was 
helping  on  the  cart  behind,  with  a  leather  strap 
attached  to  it  that  passed  round  his  neck. 

Dogs  are  too  intelligent  to  become  sober, 
plodding  beasts  of  burden  like  the  ^*  patient 
ox."  They  will  keep  looking  about  them,  seeing 
what  is  to  be  seen,  and  moreover  stopping  to 
examine  anything  upon  wliich  their  minds  are 
not  quite  made  up.  I  was  greatly  amused  with 
a  pair  the  other  morning  coming  out  of  Heiligen- 
stadt,  who  were  so  intent  upon  looking  at  us, 
that  they  knocked  up  the  little  carriage  they 
were  drawing  right  against  the  wall  in  turning 
a  comer.  In  vain  the  driver,  foreseeing  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  inevitable  overturn  of  his 
goods,  roared  out  to  the  dogs  to  stop ;  an  Eng- 
lish carriage  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen  every 
day  in  those  parts,  and  so  on  they  pushed,  peer- 
ing up  inquisitively  at  us,  and  seeming  every 
moment  about  to  indulge  in  a  chorus  of  bark- 
ing. 

The  harvest  of  apples  is  now  going  on  almost 
everywhere  along  the  road-sides,   and   a  very 
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pretty,  busy  siglit  it  is.  Soinotimes  a  young 
girl,  seated  amoug  the  thick  branches  at  the  top 
of  a  long  ladder,  is  gathering  Uie  apples,  which 
she  throws  down  into  tlie  aprons,  handkerchiefn, 
and  ])askets  held  up  by  the  people  below  to  receive 
tliem.  Sometimes  they  shake  the  trees;  the 
ground  midenieath  is  spread  with  the  blooming 
fruit,  while  some  are  gathering  it  into  bags, 
others  seated  on  the  ground  cutting  it  up  into 
slices  for  drying,  and  others  carrying  it  away  in 
little  carts,  or  on  their  heads  in  baskets.  Men, 
women,  cliildren,  and  dogs,  all  are  employed  in 
this  busv,  animated  scene. 

Tlie  day  we  left  Dresden  we  passed  by  a 
little  establishment  of  apple-gatherers,  the 
prettiest  and  most  picturesque  thing  imaginable. 
It  was  some  distance  fix)m  a  town  or  village ; 
and  thev  had  built  a  sort  of  nide  tent  of  straw 
and  branches,  some  green,  others  dried.  The 
heaps  of  beautiful  firuit  piled  up  round  this  rustic 
hut, — ^tlie  half-filled  bags  and  wooden  tubs  and 
baskets  lymg  about, — tlie  long  ladders, — the 
strings  of  apples  hanging  up  to  dry  in  the  sun, — 
the  two  pretty  girls,  >vith  scarlet  handkerchiefs 
fliuig  over  their  heads,  as  fresh  as  the  firuit 
about  which  tliey  were  busied, — ^the  shaggy 
watch-dog  pricking  up  his  sharp  ears  at  cveiy 
sound,  and  tlieii  turning  round  with  wagging 
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tail  and  glistening  eyes  to  look  at  his  young 
mistresses,  as  though  he  felt  they  were  as 
much  under  his  protection  as  the  apples^ — all 
formed  as  interesting  a  group  and  as  pretty  a 
picture  as  ever  tempted  artistes  pencil. 

Oct.  ind, — ^Returning  to  this  place  of  Tesori 
and  travellers,  this  great  hotel,  filled  with  people 
from  all  coimtries  and  speaking  every  lang^uage, 
we  seem  to  have  turned  our  backs  upon  Ger- 
many—  upon  simple,  unsophisticated,  un- 
luxurious  Germany,  we  certainly  have.  The 
primitive  habits  of  the  primitive  places  we  have 
lately  been  in  are  indeed  different  from  the 
EngUsh  luxuries,  the  English  carriages,  the 
herds  of  idle  English  grooms,  valets,  and  ladies^- 
maids,  lounging  about  in  all  directions,  that 
abound  here. 

Generally  speaking,  I  beUeve  the  English 
would  rather  meet  any  one  than  one  of  their 
own  dear  countrymen  when  they  come  abroad, 
Tliis,  I  am  afraid,  is  sadly  unamiable.     How 

Mr.  Sch r,   our  young   German  friend    at 

Dresden,  stared  at  me  one  day,  when,  in  reply 
to  his  congratulations  at  getting  near  an 
Englishman  at  the  table-d'hote,  I  said,  half  in 
jest,  ^'  I  should  rather  he  had  belonged  to  any 
other  country ;  one  does  not  come  all  tlie  long 
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mind  of  David  should  have  been  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  pleasure  of  social  worship.  How  enthu- 
siastic, how  warm  and  heartfelt  are  his  expres- 
sions when  he  touches  this  chord :  ^'  O  how 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  longing  to  enter  into 
the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart  and  my  flesh 
rejoice  in  the  living  God.  Blessed  are  they 
that  dweU  in  thy  house;  they  will  be  always 
praising  thee.  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  is 
better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  ungodliness.  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Oh  !  go  your  way  into  his  gates 
with  thanksgiving,  and  into  his  coiuls  with 
praise." 

During  his  banishment  and  misery,  when  he 
describes  his  tears  as  being  his  meat  night 
and  day,  the  privation  of  attendance  upon  the 
house  of  God  seems  to  have  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  him.  How  touchingly  he  recals 
the  time  when  he  worshipped  there  with  his 
'*  brethren  and  companions,"  as  he  so  afl*ection- 
ately  terms  them.  "  When  I  remember  these 
things,  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me :  for  I  had 
gone  with  the  multitude  I  went  with  them 
to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and 
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praise,  vrixh  a  multitude  that  kept  holy-day." 
And  when,  at  U'li^h.  relief  came,  wlicu  his  sou] 
was  ii^Iiven^l  fri.Hu  death,  his  eyes  from  tears, 
ini  his  itxi  tV\im  falling,  what  was  the  first 
lARiTtUC'.^  ol  his  heart :  *^  I  will  pay  my  tows 
'ont.^  ihe  I^'rd  in  the  sight  of  all  his  people,  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord^s  house,  even  in  the 
midsi  of  thee,  O  Jerusalem  !'' 

tk  f .  dn/. — I  often  wish  some  of  those  who 
wondor  at  the  admiration  bestowed  on  ^Ir. 
Bulwer  could  hear  the  war  in  which  tlie  Ger- 
mans  sjvak  o(  him.  They  go  even  beyond  me, 
for  ihcy  will  not  see  the  faults,  to  which  I  am, 
(vrhjps,  inorv  keenly  alive  from  feeling  his 
Ivauiics  $<^  acutelv.  I  cannot  understand  the 
la:u T  Iving  eclipsed  by  the  former  in  any  case. 
There  oxv  indeed  some  passages  so  fraught 
unih  ail  that  harmonises  with  my  tastes  and 
Wlinvr<«  that  to  reach  them  I  would  read 
thrvHiirfa  what  was  even  imcongeiiial,  just  as  a 
gvHirmand  might  do  with  a  certain  dish  y'clept 
tride, — swallow  the  froth  far  the  sake  of  the 
delicious  sweetmeats  thai  lie  at  the  bottom. 

I  can  very  well  cinnpreheiid  what  it  is  that 
makes  Bulwer  so  popular  in  this  countiyy  for 
thcte  are  many  things  in  his  wiitingB  exacdj 
conaonant  with  what  appear  to  be  the  salient 
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features  of  the  German  character.  First,  the 
deep,  heart-touching  tone  of  melancholy  that 
breathes  out  in  some  exquisite  passages,  steal- 
ing over  one  like  a  mournful  strain  of  music  or 
the  perfiune  of  some  drooping  exotic.  Then 
the  way  in  wliich  he  deals  with  the  softer  affec- 
tions of  our  nature ;  the  spirit  of  fenent  tender- 
ness he  imparts  to  them  must  captivate  the 
Germans,  who  surely  are  susceptible  of  these 
kindly  feelings  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  An 
appeal  to  a  mother  weeping  over  the  early  grave 
of  her  child  combines  both  these  points  in  one  of 
the  most  touching  "bits"  I  ever  read.  It  is  in 
"  Devereux,"  I  think,  but  am  not  sure ;  a  gem 
will  often  remain  in  the  memory  when  the 
casket  in  which  it  was  enshrined  is  forgotten. 

Another  chord  that  would  vibrate  strongly  in 
a  German's  heart  is  the  vein  of  religion  that 
breaks  through  at  times,  like  a  sun-beam  from 
among  the  clouds  of  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics. There  is  much  of  this  in  "  The  Stu- 
dent ;**  and  a  beautiftil  burst  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  in  another  work,  describing  tlie  feel- 
ings of  an  unbeliever  when  he  first  seizes  this 
glorious  truth.  The  metaphysical  parts,  and 
those  mystical  fantasies  that  find  little  favour 
with  ns,  enhance  the  author's  attractions  here ; 
and  as  for  the  occasional  affectedness  of  style 
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and  idiom  which  even  his  admirers  qoarrel  witli, 
uialgr^  eux,  tlicj  are  of  course  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

In  short,  if  Mr.  Bulwer  would  enjoy  his  repu- 
tation and  wear  his  laurels  while  they  are  firesh 
and  green,  he  ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  into 
Germany. 

Two  characteristics,  or  rather  two  tilings  often 
seen  in  Germany,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
mentioned.  The  first  is  a  description  of  pedes- 
trian travellers,  to  be  met  withone^eiy  road  and 
at  every  mile,  which  puzzled  us  at  first  by  their 
niunbers,  and  their  resemblance  in  costume, 
age,  &c. :  they  evidently  belonged  to  the  same 
body  or  class.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  met  so  many  as  in  our  journey  fitmi  Cassel 
here. 

To  begin  my  sketch  of  one  of  these  travellers: 
he  is  young — almost  always  under  five-and- 
twenty.  He  is  dressed  in  a  grey  blouze,  with 
a  black  leather  belt  round  the  waist,  hat  covered 
with  oil-skin,  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  and  (but 
cela  va  sans  dire)  a  long  china  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch.  At  his  back  is  strapped  a  knapsack, 
from  the  top  of  which  protrudes  a  pair  of  boots, 
laid  on  their  backs,  with  the  toes  sticking 
up  in  tlie  air.     Sometimes  Hie  owner  of  tte 
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knapsack  is  doubly  blessed  in  this  wajr)  and 
faistened  at  the  bottom  is  another  pair  of  boots, 
idly  looking  down  upon  the  less  fortunate  two 
that  are  ploughing  through  the  mud  on  the 
proprietor's  feet  Occasionally  a  knapsack  is 
fiumished  with  little  wheels,  so  that  it  can  run 
along  the  ground,  to  the  great  benefit  doubtless 
of  the  traveller's  shoulders. 

Two  or  three  of  these  young  wanderers  are 
often  seen  resting  themselves  on  the  Uttle 
benches  surrounded  by  trees,  which  German 
kindness  has  placed  all  along  the  public  roads. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  them  is  stretched  under  a 
spreading  apple-tree,  smoking  their  pipes,  or 
regaling  cm  slices  of  coarse  brown  bread  out  of 
their  knapsacks.  Going  up  a  hill,  they  often 
approach  the  carriage,  hat  in  hand,  and  ask  for 
a  few  kreutzers  or  groschen  to  help  them  on 
tlie  road.  Very  irresistible  beggars  they  cer- 
tainly are,  though  at  first  one  is  rather  puzzled 
to  reconcile  their  respectable  appearance  with 
the  request  for  charity. 

On  inquiry  we  found  that  these  young  men 
are  apprentices,  whom  the  rules  of  trade  in 
Germany  oblige  to  travel  for  a  certain  number 
of  years^  before  they  are  allowed  to  set  up  for 
themselves.  They  go  firom  town  to  town,  stop- 
ping to  work  where  they  can  get  employment, 
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and  thus  improTe  themselves  in  their  sereral 
trades,  by  learning  the  ways  of  different  places. 

My  second  characteristic  goes  back  to  an  ear- 
lier period  in  the  history  of  German  mankind,  viz. 
the  treatment  of  infimts.  This  does  not  look  by 
any  means  satis&ctoiy.  It  was  quite  grievous, 
at  Dresden  and  Leipng,  to  see  the  poor  little 
things  jolted  over  the  rough  pavement  in  the 
sort  of  cradles  on  wheels  which  were  universally 
used  there.  True  there  were  pillows  and  bol- 
sters, but  still  the  shocks  over  the  uneven  stones 
were  enough  to  dislocate  their  little  firagile 
limbs.  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  young  woman 
that  walked  beside  could  ever  resist  taking  the 
poor  l)aby  out :  she  surely  might  have  found  a 
softer  and  more  natural  resting-place  for  her  little 
charge.  It  always  seems  abroad  as  if  the  grand 
object  was  to  get  children  out  of  the  way  as 
much  as  possible.  They  are  sewed  up  in  ]m1- 
lows,  tied  into  baskets,  swathed  into  shapeless 
masses,  done  anything  with  to  av(nd  the 
trouble  (!)  of  taking  care  of  them.  In  Italy,  a 
woman  will  have  her  child  on  her  head^  while 
she  carries  /lerpitc/wr  in  her  arms/ 

I  know  not  what  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pillow  system  here  superseding  the  legitimate 
cradling-place  of  in&ncy ;  but  certain  it  is  we 
have  seen  more  deformed,  dwaarfiak    persons 
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since  we  have  been  abroad  than  ever  before. 
It  is  rare  to  go  out  without  meeting  one  or  more 
of  these  unhappy  objects. 

October  6th. — We  have  been  detained  here  a 
week  owing  to  some  necessary  repairs  to  the 
carriage,  and  have  reason  to  be  greatly  obliged 
to  the  wheels  for  holding  up  as  far  as  this  :-*- 
Frankfort  is  a  very  pleasant  prison.  The  weather 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  has  been  such  as 
to  enable  us  to  enjoy  its  attractions^ — among  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  lovely  walks  round  the 
town. 

The  gardens  are  still  full  of  flowers.  This 
morning  the  dahlia,  hydrangia,  and  mignionette 
perfumed  the  air  and  delighted  every  sense  as 
we  rambled  among  them,  or  sat  on  the  benches 
under  the  trees.  The  beautifully  kept  gardens 
of  the  luxurious  villas  of  Frankfort,  slope  down 
to  the  moat,  along  which  these  public  walks 
are  laid  out:  they  are  divided  from  them  only 
by  railings,  and  you  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
tasteful  grounds,  their  arbours,  summer-houses, 
and  profusion  of  flowers.  The  fine  range  of 
the  blue  Taunus  hills  boimds  the  horizon  on  the 
other  side;  so  that  everything  combines  to 
render  these  walks  really  delightful.  They  seem 
to  be  justly  appreciated,  for  they  were  full  of 
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people  this  morning ;  as  well  as  all  the  young 
hopes  of  Frankforty  their  mirseiy-maids  knitting 
and  gossiping  under  the  trees,  while  Uie  little 
dark-eyed  Jew  and  fair-haired  Cliristian  played 
about  side  by  side. 

We  stopped  for  some  minutes  to  enjoy  the 
view  of  a  piece  of  water  with  a  pretty  jet 
dVau  in  tlie  middle,  a  little  bridge  stretching 
across,  and  some  rock  work  imder  the  tall  pop- 
lars and  gi'accful  willows  that  grew  round  it. 
There  was  an  interesting  little  group  on  a  bench 
dose  by, — a  young  woman,  her  child,  and 
bonne.  The  lady  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet 
the  better  to  enjoy  the  sweet  air  of  the  quiet 
shady  arbom*.  She  was  evidently  a  very  young 
mother,  from  her  almost  girUsh  appearance  and 
the  rapture  willi  which  she  hung  over  her  little 
one ; — and  probably  not  verj'  many  years  mar- 
ried ;  judging,  at  least,  by  her  anxiety  to  make 
tlie  little  creature  lisp  the  word  "papa."  A 
shower  of  kisses  and  a  bon-bon  followed  everv 
successful  attempt,  and  again  the  lesson  was  re- 
ntfwed,  and  fresh  bribes  offered,  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  the  pleasure  the  accomplishment  of 
the  feat  would  give  that  abscsnt  person  on 
his  return  to  his  home  in  the  evening  after  his 
laboiu-s  of  the  counting-house.  All  this  I  read, 
or  fancied  I  did,  in  the  beaming  eyes  of  the 
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young  wcnnan.  I  heard  the  "  Pap, — ^pap, — 
pap-pa," — somidmg  still,  in  the  silvery  tones  of 
the  mother  and  the  Usping  accents  of  her  little 
one,  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  them  down  one  of 
the  walks. 

The  shops  at  Frankfort  are  very  good,  and 
any  one  so  inclined,  can  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  upon  articles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  Zeil  is  the  splendid  shop  where 
the  Bohemian  glass  is  sold, — and  this  when  lit 
up  at  night,  is  really  an  object  well  worth  quit- 
ting one's  hotel  to  take  a  peep  at :  it  looks  like 
a  brilliant  fairy  palace.  We  saw  from  the  Pre- 
bitschthor,  the  village  in  Bohemia  where  this 
beautiful  crystal  is  manufactured.  The  colours 
are  very  vivid,  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that 
several  are  stained  on  the  same  article : — for  in- 
stance, the  same  lustre  or  vase  wiD  have  white, 
amber,  crimson,  &c.  in  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  glass  of  other  coimtries.  They  showed  us 
inkstands,  and  perfiime  bottles  of  the  most  grace- 
ful forms,  made  of  a  semi-transparent  composi- 
tion between  glass  and  china,  which  had  a  beau- 
tifid  effect ;  but  our  buying  propensities  were 
checked  by  the  news  that  all  were  seizable  on  the 
French  frontier. 

Farther  on  in  the  Zeil  is  the  magazin  of  ^^  Albert 
fils,"  where  among  a  variety  of  pretty  things, 
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are  some  exquisite  little  figures  carred  in  woodi 
sets  of  chessmen,  too  ciuious  and  beautiful  for 
use,— dancing  men,  women,  and  bears,  that  spin 
round  a  dinner-plate  by  putting  a  drop  of  water 
into  it,  and  simdry  other  little  temptations. 
Albert  piques  himself  on  inventing  as  well  as 
selling  novelties.  His  list  written  in  French  for 
the  l)encfit  of  strangers,  contains  various  curio- 
sities. There  are  ^^  Lorgnons  pour  voir  a 
travers  une  planche,*' — "  Voiture  a  six  chevaux 
qui  passe  par  le  trou  d'une  aiguille," — "  Taba- 
tieres  pour  vexer  les  personnes,"  &c. 

All  the  prettiest  Uttle  objets  de  iantaisiein 
Germany  are  dedicated  to  smoking,  in  some  of 
its  branches.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  and  see 
anytliing  particularly  tastefiil  or  ornamented, 
you  may  be  sure  it  bears  some  relationship,  near 
or  distant,  to  a  pipe  or  cigar.  You  are  struck 
with  the  exquisite  embroiderj'^,  or  pretty  motto, 
the  word  "  andcnken,"  (souvenir,)  perhaps,  with 
the  letters  formed  of  roses,  on  an  elegant  little 
trinket — yon  instantly  think  of  some  fair  firiend 
at  home,  ^'  what  a  pretty  keepsake  to  lie  on  her 
toilet  or  work-table  !"  you  take  it  up,  and  lo !  a 
pouch  for  tobacco,  with  an  odious  steel  for  strik- 
ing a  Ught  at  the  bottom. 

"  What  a  beautiful  case  !^  cried  G this 

morning  in  a  shop,  ^^  so  gracefully  formed,  and 
this  painting  so  well  done  V* 
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"  Yes,  and  so  convenient,"  said  the  shop 
man ;  "  you  put  the  cigars  in  here,  and — ^" 

"  Cigars  r    exclaimed   G ,  letting    the 

"  beautiftd  case "  drop  on  the  counter  with  a 
look  of  disgust  and  disappointment  that  seemed 
wonderfiiUy  to  amuse  the  German. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Concert  at  Muyence — Kaiservlautern— Pigs  at  Saar. 
I)  ruck — German  characterisUcs— Crossing  the  fron. 
tier— Douaniers— The  Tricolor. 

Mdi/ence,  October  7th.  —  When  we  passed 
throuj^h  this  on  our  way  to  Schwalbach,  wc 
w crc  tohl  that  there  was  excellent  music  in  the 
j^ardi'U  near  the  town  every  Friday.  With  the 
faint  hope,  tliat  not\tdthstanding  the  advanced 
s('asi)u,  it  might  still  continue,  we  started  frooi 
rVankibrt  tliis  mornings  so  as  to  reach  this  be- 
fore the  one  o'clock  dinner.  To  my  surprise,  I 
found  myself  seated  at  the  table  near  the  ven' 
same  Prussian  officer  who  was  my  neighbour 
hvYv  nearly  three  months  ago. 

He  recognised  us  the  moment  we  came  into 
the  room,  and  was  as  delighted  to  see  us,  as  if 
wv  liad  been  his  oldest  friends,  inquiring  with 
the  greatest  interest  into  all  we  had  seen  and 
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done  since.  When  the  flowers,  as  usual,  were 
handed  round  the  table,  he  presented  us  with 
bouquets ;  and  not  content  with  this  piece  of 
gallantry,  made  a  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  send  us,  after  dinner,  a  bunch  of  beau- 
tiful dahlias  which  he  had  brought  into  M ayence 
from  his  own  garden.  They  are  on  our  table 
now  while  I  am  writing,  looking  lovely  by  the 
candle-light. 

The  day  being  so  fine  we  were  informed  that 
the  Austrian  band  would  play  at  four  o'clock. 
Accordingly  we  set  out  from  the  Hotel  d'Hol- 
lande,  and  were  joined  on  the  way  by  our  Pnis- 
sian  friend,  who  remained  with  us  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  as  it  deserves  the 
perfect  music  that  feasted  us  while  we  sat  under 
the  trees,  k  TAllemande,  sipping  oiu*  chocolate. 
There  were  seven  pieces, — Bellini,  Auber,  Ros- 
sini, &c.,  and  the  beautifrd  nightingale  waltz 
from  Strauss.  In  summer  this  music  is  the  at- 
traction of  all  the  country  round ;  people  come 
pouring  into  Mayence  from  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Schlangenbad,  and  the  garden  is  thronged 
with  listeners.  A  spirit  of  emulation  between  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  bands,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  excellence.  I  wish  I  could  de- 
scribe it,  and  the  garden  itself,  and  the  lovely 
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view  from  the  terrace; — Mayence  and  Hoch- 
heim,  the  Rhine  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  purple 
haze  over  the  mountains,  and  the  thousand 
glowing,  lovely  hues  of  the  a^  this  evening  as 
we  stood  admiring  the  whole  scene.  Bat,  alas ! 
between  our  early  rising  to-day,  and  the  long 
walk  to  and  from  the  garden,  I  am  so  tired  and 
sleepy,  that  1  can  write  no  more. 

October  Sth. — ^Amore  lovely  autonmal  morn- 
ing than  this  never  dawned  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  I  do  not  imagine  the  latter  often  looked 
much  more  beautiful  than  when  we  turned  to 
take  our  last  glance  at  it  on  driving  out  of 
Mayence.  Apropos  to  this  word  ^'  last,"  had 
I  been  sufficiently  awake  yesterday  night, — 
but  sleepiness  and  sentiment  axe  sadly  at  vari- 
ance,— I  would  have  dwelt  on  our  melan- 
choly feelings  while  listening  to  the  music  in 
the  garden.  It  was  indeed,  I  fear,  for  the  la$i 
time, — a  farewell  to  the  enchanting  music  of  Ger- 
many. Every  day  is  now  hastening  omr  depar- 
ture from  tliis  land  of  song,  and  soon  its  sweet 
Hounds  will  delight  our  ears  no  more.  This 
was  a  painful  idea,  and  it  came  to  mingle  with 
those  touching  strains,  while  noiaeleady,  one 
by  one,  the  withered  leaves  of  the  tceea  mider 
which  we  sat,  were  fidling  azoond  na.    I  cmild 
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not  help  thinking  there  was  something  more 
than  usually  saddening  in  their  still,  small  rust- 
ling sound,  and  in  the  melody  that  floated  from 
the  tent-like  orchestra  ;  and  when  the  little  Prus- 
sian on  the  bench  beside  me  exclaimed,  in  de* 
light,  **  Ah !  cela  fait  du  bien,  d'entendre  une 
telle  musique !''  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  re- 
plying what  I  felt  at  the  moment,  **  Cela  fait 
du  mal  aussi  quelquefois.'" 

After  leaving  Mayence  the  face  of  nature  be- 
came— I  cannot  say  uninteresting — for  even  the 
most  ill-favoured  face  would  look  well,  brightened 
with  such  smiles  of  sunshine  as  it  wore  all  this 
day.  Between  Alzey  and  Kirch-heim-bo-land, 
a  village  nearly  as  pretty  as  its  name  is  long, — 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  it, — we  en- 
tered Bavaria,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  fine  moun- 
tain, the  Donnersberg.  The  scenery  here  began 
to  assume  a  very  Irish  character :  a  line  of  bold 
purple  moimtains  forming  the  back-ground  to  a 
vast  expanse  of  country,  in  many-coloured  stripes 
and  patches;  the  meadows  being  of  that  bright 
vivid  green,  which  has  gained  for  the  land  of 
saints  its  well-deserved  title  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  The  quantities  of  potatoes  cultivated  here 
did  not  diminish  the  resemblance.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  people  digging  them  out 
with  a  sort  of  pronged  hoe, — men,  women,  and 
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children  all  at  work  in  the  samft  field;  some 
filling  the  large  carts  under  which  the  oxen 
were  patiently  waiting  for  their  load,  others 
gathering  up  the  stalks  in  heaps, — all  bearing 
some  part,  according  to  their  age  and  strength 
— .9e.r,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  this  trifling  dis- 
tinction is  treated  with  philosophical  disregard 
in  a  country  where  the  woman-kind  reap  the 
fields  and  saw  the  timber,  while  the  men  knit 
stockings  and  make  ladies*  dresses. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  comfort- 
able-looking  country  than  that  between  Sem- 
bach,  where  we  last  changed  horses,  and  Kaiser- 
slautem,  another  long-named  place  where  we  now 
aix;  and  mean  to  remain  to-morrow,  Sunday. 
We  could  not  help  remarking  the  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  wild  picturesque  scenery  on 
the  other  side  of  Frankfort  The  neat,  comfort- 
able, square-built  cottages;  the  little  green 
meadows  so  carefidly  irrigated;  the  small 
patches  of  tiUage  — ^beet,  potatoes,  and  cabbage 
garden  arranged  side  by  side,  with  sach  order 
and  exactness ;  every  particle  of  ground  so  ttin 
and  cultivated,  and  such  an  air  of  qinCy  calm, 
contented  happiness  over  alL  The  sua  had  set, 
but  tlic  heavens  were  still  fiiU  of  mellow  lig^t, 
and  tlie  red  colouring  of  the  soil  and  alanea  of 
which  the  cottages  were  built,  cast  a  tHmyri*! 
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aobo*  giow  over  Uia  whole  scene,  that  hamtun- 
iaed  well  with  its  peaceful  character.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  vast  sublimity  of  the  fantastic 
forests,  —  now  plunged  in  awful,  mysterioiis 
^oom, — nowlitupbya  Budden  burst  of  dazzhng 
nmshine,  as  bright  as  it  was  fitful. 

As  we  drove  along,  G and  I  amused  our- 
selves by  comparing  this  scenery  and  the  other, 
with  the  characters  of  different  persons  we 
knew.  Some  tranquil,  orderly  people,  moving 
on  throi^h  life,  going  through  their  quiet  round 
of  duties,  and  keeping  the  even  tenor  of  Uieir 
way  undisturbed  by  the  checks  to  which  "  those 
of  other  mould  "  are  hable.  More  of  the  sober 
steady  prose  of  life  have  these  in  their  compo- 
sition than  its  wild  and  beautiiul,  but  ala^ ! 
oflen  dangerous  poeliy.  While  placidly  enjoy- 
ing their  own  cheerfiil  sunshine,  they  wonder  at 
the  bright  flashes  of  joy,  and,  anon,  the  seasons 
of  gloom  and  depression  to  which  more  sensi- 
tive natures  are  liable, — they  cannot  under- 
stand the  keen  susceptibilities  of  those  finely 
strung  minds,  that  like  some  dehcate  instru- 
ment, are  now  all  harmony,  and  now 
-'  Likesweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tane  and  harsh." 
These  two  descriptions  of  character  are,  in- 
deed, different,  and  yet  what  would  the  world 
be  without  both,— did  they  not  blend,  and  min- 
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gle,  and  harmonise  as  beaudiiilly  as  thej  do  ? 
Were  it  not  for  the  more  plodding  portion  of 
mankind,  the  every-day  concerns  of  life  would 
stand  still ;  and,  again,  how  heavy  and  mono* 
tonous  would  be  existence,  without  the  spazUe 
flung  over  it  by  the  enthusiastic  and  imagina- 
tive in  their  more  eccentric  career.  All  have 
their  uses.  *^  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?**  Each  fills 
its  own  station  in  the  beautiful  order  of  Provi- 
dence. No  one  should,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
unden-alue  the  other:  no  one  would,  were  the 
spirit  of  charity  more  generally  diffused  through- 
out tlie  world.  The  brilliant  looks  down  upon 
the  sohd  as  common-place,  and  the  scdid  des- 
pises the  brilliant  as  friTolous  and  useless. 
Each  is  so  puffed  up  with  its  own  merits,  that 
it  is  blinded  to  those  of  the  other,  and  humility 
and  forbearance  are  forgottoi. 

This  should  not  be.  **  The  eye  cannot  say 
luito  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nar, 
again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you;^* — we  should  remember,  it  is  God  who 
^'  hath  tempered  the  body  together," — ^it  is  He 
who  has  made  one  to  differ  firom  anoflier;  the 
one  talent  is  His  gift  as  well  as  the  ten, — its 
owner  is  equally  precious  in  his  sight    There- 
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fore,  ^^  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body," 
no  contempt,  or  exultation,  or  envy,  or  strife, 
among  its  members ;  they  should  have  the  same 
care  one  for  another,  that  their  Great  Head  and 
Saviour  has  for  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  preach  this  beautiful  doc- 
trine, which,  were  it  practised  by  all,  would 
make  a  little  heaven  of  this  earth.  But  how 
are  we  to  obtain  this  spirit  of  self-forgetting 
charity,  which  we  all,  alas!  know  and  feel  is 
not  in  us  by  nature  ? — The  answer  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  important.    "  Ask^  and  ye  shall  receive.'* 

Sunday. — This  little  town  of  Kaiserslautem 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  We 
have  just  returned  from  an  exploring  ramble  in 
and  about  it  The  situation  is  charming,  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  covered  with 
forest ;  some  dark  pine  and  fir,  with  those  mys- 
terious cloister-like  arches  imdemeath,  whose 
gloomy  recesses  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate;— others  bright  and  glowing  with  the 
changeful  colours  of  autumn.  We  followed  a 
little  winding  path  that  led  us  through  the 
greenest  of  fields,  round  by  the  old  walls  of  the 
town.  A  clear  stream  ran  bubbling  along  on  our 
right,  (the  secret  of  the  exceeding  verdure,) 
across  which  were  little  wooden  bridges,  and  at 
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the  bottom,  brilliant  green  weeds,  tbe  colour  of 
liquid  emeralds,  just  floating  under  tbe  siuikce. 

As  we  retimied  through  the  high  street  of  the 
little  town,  the  bells  of  the  two  churches  were 
rilling  for  second  service.  We  went  into  the  first, 
and  foimd  it  to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship.  A  priest  was  standing  before  an  altar, 
upon  which  was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  gaudily 
dressed,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and 
round  him,  as  usual,  were  the  little  boys  in  red 
and  white  ringing  their  bells  and  tossing  their 
censers. 

We  went  out  after  a  moment  or  two,  and 
further  do^-n  in  the  street  found  the  Lutheran 
cliuroh.  WTien  we  entered  the  preacher  n-as  in 
the  pidpit,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  bench 
opposite  him.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
1  have  seldom  seen  a  more  interesting  coim- 
tenance,  fidl  of  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  child-like  simplicity.  His  manner 
was  calm,  and  yet  very  fervent,  and  his  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  was  pressing  his  subject  on  his  little  flock. 
He  was  urging  them  to  study  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  it;  and  dwelt 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  Saviour,  his  for- 
giveness, his  life  spent  in  doing  good  to  men, 
in  pleasing  not  lumself.    The  young  pastor  en* 
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forced  all  his  arguments  and  entreaties  with 
passages  from  the  scriptures.  How  beautiful 
they  are  in  German,  Mid  with  what  force  and 
newness  things  somelimes  come  home  to  the 
mind  in  a  strange  language,  that  fail  to  strike  it 
in  the  accustomed  words  familiar  from  child- 
hood! 

The  little  Lutheran  church,  though  plain  and 
unadomod,  as  they  generally  are,  had  apparently 
been  recently  decorated  for  some  festival.  It 
was  entirely  hung,  organ,  pulpit,  and  aisles, 
with  festoons  of  leaves  and  Sowers.  The  gar- 
lands, though  they  preserved  their  graceful 
forms,  were  now  all  nithered  and  colonrlesa, 
and  there  was  something  very  touching  in  see- 
ing them  hanging  there,  the  taded  relics  of 
what  had  been  once  so  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

We  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  anything 
at  the  Baiersche  Hof  in  Kaiscrslautem.  The 
hosts  seemed  to  understand  their  vocation  of 
inn-keeper  perfectly.  One  of  their  talents,  how- 
ever, became  evident  only  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture,— thatofmakingupa  long  bill.    W 

remonstrated  with  the  smart,  lively,  little  French 
giri  who  acted  as  kellnerinn,  but  she  appealed 
to  the  higher  powers,  and  tripped  down  stairs 
to  send  up  her  mistress. 
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Now,  in  one  of  our  guide-books,  there  is  an 
impressive  warning  to  all  unwaiy  travellers, 
against  the  whole  of  that  perilous  tribe  y^clept 
landladies.  From  womankind  in  this  shape, 
the  author  recoils  as  from  **  a  viper.*'  If  your 
host  be  a  man,  you  may  have  some  chance  of 
quarter,  and  reason,  and  redress;  but  if  not, 
the  case  is  hopeless !  Beware  of  a  landlady  ! 
The  writer  of  the  "  Hand  Book,"  that  vade- 
meciun  of  every  traveller  we  meet,  does  not  ex- 
onerate the  sex  from  this  grievous  imputation ; 
but  he  very  kindly  and  charitably  endeavours  to 
make  an  excuse  for  the  weaker  half  of  huma- 
nity, on  the  plea,  that  a  good  wife  feels  she  is 
only  acting  for  her  husband,  and  so  thinks  it 
her  duty  to  try  and  get  all  she  can  for  him,  &c. 
However  this  be,  I  was  very  anxious  to  see 

the  result  of  W 's  conference  with  the  fair 

dame  of  the  Baiersche  Hof,  and  glad,  for  the 
honour  of  her  sex  and  her  calling,  that  she 
proved  open  to  conviction,  and  consented  to 
reduce  somewhat  of  her  long  bill. 

The  scenery  duringthe  whole  day's  jooraey  was 
an  agreeable  surprise,  fit)m  having  heard  that  it 
was  not  interesting,  and  finding  on  the  eontnij 
that  nothing  could  be  more  so.  Mountain,  lake, 
and  forest; — wild,  rocky,  fir*clad  heights; — 
lovely    green    valleys   with   streams    winding 
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through  them,  and  peasants  at  work  in  the 
fragrant  meadows.  The  tillage  in  the  open  eomi- 
tiy  consisted  entirely  of  potatoes ;  I  never  saw 
such  a  quantity.  They  quite  superseded  even 
the  beet,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
Germany,  and  of  which  all  the  sugar  is  made. 
The  potato,  however,  has  another  use  beside 
an  eatable  one :  spirits  are  distilled  from  it  here 
as  well  as  in  Saxony. 

At  Landstuhl,  a  picturesquely  situated  town, 
the  first  stage  from  Kaiserslautem,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the 
brave  counts  of  Sickingen,  whose  race  is  now 
extinct  What  a  host  of  old  traditions  and 
legendary  lore  must  belong  to  those  interesting 
ruins,  hanging  thus  over  the  little  town,  once 
the  property  of  their  lordly  possessors !  Not- 
withstanding the  piercing  cold  of  the  morning 

air,  Gr got  out  of  the  carriage  to  make  a 

sketch,  while  the  horses  were  changing.  We 
looked  after  the  castle  with  longing  eyes,  and 
continued  to  speculate  upon  the  warriors  and 
beauties  now  gathered  to  their  forefathers,  who 
had  once  peopled  its  crumbling  walls,  long 
after  we  had  lost  sight  of  them. 

While  dinner  was  preparing  at  Hombourg, 
where  we  stopped  at  the  "  Poste,"  we  sallied 
out  to  explore,  and  a  charming  walk  we  had. 
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The  path  ran  along  the  steep  side  a(  a  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  little  gardens  and  tiny  meadows,  and 
below,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  vast 
expanse  of  forest,  and  mountain,  and  cultivated 
plain,  stretching  away  on  all  sides.  We  conld 
have  gone  on  for  miles,  the  day  was  so  lovely 
and  tlie  path  so  inviting ;  but  dinner  and  Saar- 
bruck  (our  destination  for  the  night)  were  be- 
fore us,  and  so  we  were  forced  to  turn  about  to- 
wards the  inn. 

Saarbruck !  the  last  town  in  Germanv. 
How  melancholy  we  felt  driving  into  it !  Even 
already  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  bid  adieu 
to  the  dear  country,  and  its  kind,  friendly  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  town,  though  a  good  one  and 
most  beautifully  situated,  had  a  dirty,  French 
look,  and  the  faces  began  to  wear  a  very  French 
mixture  in  their  character:  those  movinf^ 
features,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  ex- 
pression at  the  pleasure  of  their  owners, — 
which  seem  as  susceptible  of  a  frown  as  a 
smile,  the  sunshine  of  good-humour  or  the 
lowering  cloud  of  anger. 

Now  on  the  German  face  in  general,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  latter ;  the 
stamp  of  kindness  is  so  marked  and  indelible, 
that  it  seems  to  form  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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features  themselves.  Their  politeness  is  not  the 
polish  of  cultivation,  of  society,  of  education, — 
a  thing  taught  and  inculcated,  the  varnish  of 
manner  alone ; — ^you  see  at  once  that  it  comes 
direct  from  the  heart.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  politeness  of  the  heart;  the  instinctive 
impulse  of  a  good,  and  kind,  and  affectionate 
nature.  Living  among  these  people  must  im- 
prove any  one,  for  there  is  something  infec- 
tious in  kind-heartedness.  I  should  think  that 
a  person  accustomed  to  give  way  to  evil  tem- 
pers and  ill-natured  feelings,  would  actually  be 
shamed  out  of  them  in  Germany.  Every  face 
he  looked  at  would  be  such  a  tacit  reproach  to 
him,  that  he  would  involuntarily  smooth  his 
brow,  and  try  to  look  amiable  as  well  as  the 
rest.  Never  was  sobriquet  more  correct  than 
that  of  "  le  bon  Allemand  " — at  least  if  they  are 
not  so,  their  looks  are  the  most  deceitful  things 
under  the  sun,  and  Lavater's  theory  a  fable.  I 
have  seen  at  Dresden  countenances  so  delight- 
fiil,  (two  in  particular  are  at  this  moment  be- 
fore me,)  that  as  I  looked  at  them,  the  thought 
has  come  into  my  mind,  "  What  a  beautiM 
thing  an  angel  must  be  !*^ 

This  may  sound  exaggerated;  nevertheless 
so  it  was.  And  not  from  any  combination  or 
beauty  of  feature.     The  Germans  are  not,  I 
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should  say,  a  handsome  people,  and  the  woineD 
in  particular  are  deficient  in  grace.  But  it  is 
the  ex]>ression,  the  feeling,  the  kindness,  the 
gentleness,  the  really  angelic  benevolence  of 
their  countenances.  Of  course  there  are  many 
exceptions,  but  these  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  both  men  and  women,  particularly 
the  fonner.  As  for  a  woman,  I  do  not  thank 
her  for  being  good  and  kind  and  gentle-hearted. 
On  the  contrary',  one  might  very  well  apply  in 
Uiis  case  a  favoiuite  pert  saying  on  all  occasions 
of  our  little  friend  Zapphina,  at  the  Stadt  CoIk 
lentz,  "  Wanim  nicht  ?"    "  Why  not  ?" 

Tlie  hostess  of  the  Poste  at  Saarbnick  was  a 
French  woman ;  she  apologised,  when  showing 
us  our  rooms,  for  the  beds  being  without  cur- 
tains :  '^  these  were  at  the  wash,'^  she  said.  A 
mortal  symptom,  thought  we,  of  leaving  Ger- 
many, when  people  begin  to  think  any  one  will 
expect  such  luxuries  as  curtains. 

Tliere  was  sometliing  singularly  unprepos- 
sessing in  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  An  abject, 
cringing  ser>dlity  of  manner,  fiill  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  professions,  and, 
vAih.  all  this  oppressive  civility,  a  sinister  ex- 
pression in  his  face,  a  something  that  made  you 
recoil  firom  him  instinctively.  He  was  just  the 
sort  of  person  one  would  rather  not  encounter 
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on  a  lonely  road^  unlike  the  faces  we  had  been 
accustomed  to,  that  one  need  not  dread  to  meet 
on  the  darkest  night  in  the  darkest  forest 

While  we  were  standing  at  the  inn-wmdow 
at  Saarbruck,  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  scene 
which  takes  place  at  evening  in  every  German 
town — the  return  of  all  the  pigs  from  the  moim- 
tains,  where  they  have  spent  the  day.  This 
scene  has  been  immortalised  by  the  author  of 
the  *^  Bubbles  ;^  and  it  is,  indeed,  no  wonder 
such  a  comical  and  original  sight  should  have 
attracted  his  humorous  vein  and  descriptive 
powers.  We  stood  at  the  window  in  fits  of 
laughmg,  whUe  the  pigs  came  cantering  down 
the  street  The  swinish  multitude  of  Saarbruck 
are  quite  as  amusing  as  those  of  Langen-Schwal- 
bach.  Like  them  they  seem  to  ^' smell  with 
their  stomachs  as  well  as  their  noses  the  savoury 
food  which  is  awaiting  them,''  and  on  ^'  reach- 
ing the  first  houses  of  the  town,'^  the  same  sort 
of"  sauve  qui  pent*'  motion  takes  place. 

From  the  chorus  of  grunting,  squealing,  and 
shrieking,  one  would  imagine,  if  one  did  not 
see  them,  that  the  whole  population  of  pigs 
were  undergoing  some  grievous  violence.  The 
yeUing  on  board  a  Bristol  steamer  in  a  gale  of 
wind  is  nothing  to  it.  Any  one  not  versed  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  these  interesting 
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quadrupeds,  and, — ^from  not  having  given  due 
attention  to  this  branch  of  natural  histon\ — 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  expressing  their  feel- 
ings, would  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
troop  that  come  voluntarily  scampering  along, 
witli  ears  and  tail  erect,  and  noses  projected  high 
up  in  the  air. 

As  they  advance,  the  numbers  diminish ;  one 
by  one,  each  pig  turns  domi  his  ox\ti  lane,  and 
the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  trough,  the  faster  he 
runs  and  the  louder  he  squalls.  We  remarked 
one  poor  old  fellow,  who  was  left  woefiilly 
behindhand  by  his  more  active  companions: 
he  was  very  lame,  but  his  appetite  was  appa- 
rently quite  as  keen  as  theirs,  and  on  he  went, 
all  alone,  grunting  away  down  the  street,  and 
contriving,  by  dint  of  shuffling  and  hobbling, 
to  get  himself  along. 

Tliough  we  laughed  at  the  pigs,  we  were 
really  very  sad  at  the  thoughts  of  so  soon  bid- 
ding adieu  to  Germany,  and,  over  our  tea,  we 
talked  of  the  happy  days  we  had  spent  there, 
and  of  all  the  kind,  pleasant  people  we  had  met, 
whom,  in  all  hiunan  probability,  we  should 
never  see  again.  This  little  review  of  "  departed 
joys**  was  very  melancholy :  retrospectioiis  are 
generally  so ;  and,  when  we  separated  for  the 
night,  I  own  I  felt  by  no  means  as  light-hearted 
as  usual. 
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To  get  to  our  rooms,  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  part  of  the  paved  court  under  the  porte 
cochere ;  just  as  I  had  reached  the  end  of  this 
and  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  disagreeable* 
looking  host  appeared  suddenly  from  a  dark 
recess,  and  placed  himself  before  me.  He 
commenced  a  long  harangue,  full  of  professions. 
"  He,  and  his  whole  house,  and  everything  he 
possessed,  were  at  our  sen  ice.  We  had  only  to 
touch  the  bell  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  no 
matter  how  late,  and  if  the  thing  wanted  were 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town,  it  would 
be  ours  in  an  instant.'* 

I  tried  to  get  past  him,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  freedom  of  manner  and  blustering 
officiousness  that  frightened  me.  I  suppose, 
during  our  tea-table  lamentations,  my  courage 
had  given  way  with  my  spirits,  for  when  I  got 
into  my  room,  I  could  not  help  being  foolish 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  long  fit  of  crying. 
Well !  Germany  deserved  a  few  tears !  though, 
I  must  say,  I  felt  vexed  and  ashamed  of  myself, 
even  while  wiping  my  eyes,  for  giving  way  to 
such  a  weakness. 

Very  soon  after  we  started  next  morning,  wo 
reached  the  French  frontier ;  and,  at  the  little 
town  of  Forbach,  the  carriage  drew  up  opposite 
the  custom-house  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
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searching.  A  bevy  of  hatchet- faced,  keen-eyed 
French  douaniers  issued  forth,  armed  with  their 
long  ladders,  and  forthwith  they  were  sprawUng 
over  our  heads  in  all  directions,  some  on  the 
box,  and  some  at  the  sides.  Nothing  could  we 
see  from  the  carriage-windows  but  ladders  and 
legs,  the  latter  as  shapeless  and  stick-like  as  tbe 
former. 

The  iimkeeper  at  Saarbmck  had    advised 

W ,  when  putting  his  keys  into  the  hands 

of  tlie  douanier,  to  insinuate  therewith  a  fire- 
franc  piece.  "  I  know  you  have  nothing  con- 
traband, as  you  say.  Monsieur ;  but  to  avoid  the 
delay — and  then  (with  a  shrug  and  a  grin)  les 
pelerines  de  ces  dames.^ 

The  business  of  searching,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  powerful  effect  of  this  five-fiunc  piece, 
was  a  marvellously  short  one.  The  officers 
merely  opened  the  imperials,  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  their  fingers,  which  could  not  hare 
much  enlightened  them  as  to  their  contents, 
shut  them  down  again,  and  the  two  ladd^s  and 
six  pair  of  legs  and  arms  disappeared.  The 
trunks  might  have  been  fiill  of  Bohemian  glass 
or  any  other  forbidden  merchandise,  instead  of 
innocent  books  and  clothes,  for  all  they  knew. 
It  was  fortunate,  hower^,  for  the  said  '^pti£* 
rines^'  that  it  was  so ;  for  the  wind  was  very 
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high,  and  some  of  them  might  have  flown  away 
on  its  light  wings,  and  have  been  adorning  the 
fidr  shoulders  of  some  of  the  Forbach  belles 
next  Sunday  at  mass. 

Just  outside  Forbach,  we  came  to  a  bare 
mountain,  upon  which  the  pigs  and  goats  of  the 
town  seemed  to  have  made  common  cause  and 
joined  forces;  for,  ascending  it,  was  an  im- 
mense flock,  composed  of  both.  I  pitied  the 
poor  dog  who  had  the  charge  of  this  uncon- 
genial assemblage.  Between  the  opposite  tastes 
of  each — the  propensity  of  the  goats  to  climb 
up  to  the  heights,  and  the  dogged  determination 
of  the  pigs  to  keep  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain — ^he  must  have  had  no  sinecure  post 
of  it,  poor  fellow ! 

The  first  town  after  the  fi-ontier  was  St. 
Avoid,  and  a  change  was  visible  immediately. 
It  seems  almost  like  fancy  to  perceive  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  French  and  German 
characteristics  here  upon  the  borders,  where 
those  of  both  countries  might  be  supposed  to 
mingle ;  but  they  were  so  strong  that  the  most 
imobservant  must  feel  he  had  passed  into  a  new 
country. 

First,  the  great  increase  in  bustle  and  vivacity; 
the  eager,  animated,  curious  looks ;  the  talking 
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and  laughing,  the  noise  and  gesticulation ;  the 
air  of  reckless,  light-hearted  desoeuvrement ; 
every  one  on  the  qui  vive,  so  different  from  the 
])lacid,  tranquil  Germans.  Then  there  were  the 
^oups  of  beggars  round  the  cairiage-windows, 
gabbling  over  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ave  Maria; 
unswept  Utter  in  the  streets,  and  little  heaps  of 
manure  before  the  cottage  doors ;  men  and  wo- 
men clattering  about  in  their  wooden  shoes,  the 
fonuer  witli  their  blue  smocks  and  white  night- 
cups,  the  latter  in-ith  their  little  pert  coloured 
handkerchiefs  twisted  coquettishly  round  their 
heads ;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  odour  of  soup 
and  stewing,  so  peculiar  to,  and  wnfiiiling  in, 
every  French  tovm, 

Tlie  gaiety  of  the  children  and  the  expression 
ill  tlieir  coimtenances  struck  us  greatly.  The 
interest  the  juvenile  population  manifested  in 
our  movements,  and  the  wonderful  quantity  of 
tiilking  we  cost  them,  was  something  quite  new. 
If  they  had  had  the  whole  programme  of  oar 
jounicy  to  and  from  Dresden  to  airange,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  busy  about  it  One 
little  merry-faced  creature,  of  four  years  old, 
sedated  on  the  high  steps  of  a  house  eating  his 
soup  out  of  a  pipkin,  was  moat  amusing.  He 
was  haranguing  a  troop  of  little  urchins  bdow 
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him,  and  tbe  perpetual  movement  of  bis  arch 
features,  his  lively  gesticulatiou,  and  the  vehe- 
ment way  in  which  he  brandished  his  spoon, 
were  inimitable ;  a  regular  miniature  picture  of 
a  restless,  mercurial  Frenchman. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  town,  the  symptoms 
btegaa  to  thicken  upon  us.  There  were  the 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  saints  and  virgins  by 
the  wayside ;  and  crosses  chalked  on  the  cottage 
doors.  Sometimes  we  met  a  cure,  with  his 
cocked  hat  and  soutane ;  and,  just  outside  Cour- 
celles,  two  sisters  of  charity  were  walking 
arm-in-arm  along  the  footpath.  Their  graceful, 
picturesque  costume,  and  the  blessed  piurpose 
to  which  their  lives  are  devoted,  make  these 
women  always  objects  of  interest  and  respect. 
They  had  little  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  were 
bound,  doubtless,  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  some 
lowly  abode  of  suffering  and  distress. 

I  was  following  them  with  my  thoughts, 
when   a  sudden  exclamation  of  dismay  from 

G made  me  turn  to  look  out  of  the  window 

at  her  side.  There  stood  the  object  of  it — a 
flaring  tri-color  badge,  bound  to  a  pole  near  the 
road.  I  could  not  resist  laughing  at  the  looks 
of  aversion  and  disgust  with  which,  royalist 
and  aristocrat  as  she  is,  she  eyed  this  emblem 
of  liberty' — alias,  in  her  "  dictionnaire  de  syno- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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nimes,"  disorder,  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  ever}- 
thing  that  is  bad. 

A  sudden  shock  to  her  Tor}'  feelings  was  this 
revolutionary  red,  blue,  and  white.  She  did 
not  get  over  it  at  once,  but  continued  to  lament 
over  days  gone  by,  when  the  snow-white  banner 
of  France,  with  its  graceful  fleur-de-lis,  floated 
on  the  breeze  in  all  its  unsullied  purity :  those 
good,  quiet  old  times,  when  people  plodded  on 
in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers,  before  old 
women  laid  down  their  knitting  and  spectacles 
to  cry  out  for  ^^  triangular  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal sufferings." 

After  the  tri-color  we  felt  indeed  we  were 
fairly  and  regularly  in  France :  a  new  leaf  was 
turned  over ;  Germany  was  left  behind !  Ger- 
many— its  kind  faces  and  kind  hearts,  magnifi- 
cent forests,  picturesqlie  villages,  delightiiil 
music,  everlasting  smoking,  delicate  bread, 
pipes,  puddings,  stoves,  cigars,  knitting,  cottage- 
bonnets,  little  chairs  and  tables  under  the  tieets, 
narrow  beds,  spectacled  fieu^es,  and  tail  beer- 
glasses, — all  these  characteristics  were  no  more 
to  exist,  except  in  our  memories  and  journal- 
books. 


'X 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Inn  at  Mars-la-Tour— Verdun — St.  Menehould — Noc- 
turnal noises  at  Epemay  —  La  Ferte— Arrival  of 
the  Milord  Anglais^  and  bustle  at  the  little  inn. 

Dear,  dirty,  and  bad  was  the  character  we 
heard  of  the  hotel  at  Metz,  and  we  were  ad- 
vised to  get  on  to  Mars-la-Tour,  nearly  four 
postes  beyond  it,  where  they  said  there  was  an 
excellent  inn.  The  rain  was  falling  heavily  when 
we  reached  Metz,  which  reconciled  us  to  leav- 
ing behind  so  fine  a  town,  after  merely  stop- 
ping to  change  horses.  Had  the  weather  been 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  its  attractions, 
—  its  gay,  weU-filled,  handsome  shops,  and 
most  picturesque  environs, — the  temptations  to 
stay  would  have  quite  outweighed  he  promised 
comforts  of  Mars-la-Tour.  The  bad  weather, 
however,    could  not  wholly  destroy  the  ejffect 

p2 
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of  ihe  beautiful  scenery  round  Metz.  The 
*'  blue  Moselk-"  is  here  a  fine  broad  river,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  town  seen  from  the  wooded  heiglits,  up 
which  the  road,  made  by  that  prince  of  road- 
uiakers,  Napoleon,  ascends  in  zig-zag  lines. 

'*  Truth,"  saith  the  proverb,  "  lies  in  Uie  bot- 
tom of  a  well.''  That  it  is  in  some  very  inac- 
cessible place,  is  a  fact  to  which  travellers  can 
V»ear  ample  testimony,  for  they  can  seldom  reach 
it,  whatever  road  they  may  take.  If  they  do 
ascertain  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  case,  it  is 
generally  by  experience,  wliich  is  sometimes 
])m*chased  at  rather  too  dear  a  rate. 

Guide  books  are  often  as  little  to  be  depended 
nil  as  verbal  information.  There  is  a  nefarious 
system  practised  respecting  them,  that  of  affix- 
ing a  modem  date  to  an  old  edition,  which  of 
course  woefullv  misleads  the  luckless  traveller, 
who  depends  on  their  treacherous  advice.  He 
tiuiis  in  his  book  to  the  accoimt  of  the  town  he 
is  going  to,  and  finds,  perhaps,  "  Best  hotels, 
the  Stag — the  AVhite  Horse."  Straightway  the 
postilion  is  ordered  to  drive  to  the  Stag.  "  The 
Stag  ?"  cries  the  man,  turning  roimd  in  his  sad- 
dle, "  where  is  that?  I  know  of  no  such  place.** 
The  traveller  looks  appealingly  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  the  post-house.     All  the  wise  heads 
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assembled  there  be;^  to  shake — master,  ostlers, 
postilions,  DO  one  acknowledges  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "  Stag." 

"  Well  then,  the  White  Horse."  Another 
demur — "  Ah!  yes,  to  he  sure!"  at  length  ex- 
claims a  giey-headed  porter ;  "  the  house  that 
used  to  he  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place.  It 
exists  no  longer,  mein  herr, — pven  up  these  ten 
years !" 

The  Stag  and  the  White  Horse  having  then 
died  of  old  age,  and  existing  only  "  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  traveller  has 
to  apply  for  more  modem  information  to  other 


— But  to  return  to  ourselves,  travelling  along 
in  the  pouring  rain,  and  increasing  darkness, 
and  thinking  with  no  small  satisfaction  of  the 
pleasing  prospect  before  us. 

At  length  we  reached  Mars-la-Tour.  On 
emerging  &om  the  carriage,  the  encounter  of 
our  feet  with  a  mass  of  soaking  wet  straw,  and  the 
flare  of  the  lanterns,  made  us  conscious  of  the 
dirty  stable  through  which  we  had  to  pass. 
Next  came  a  small  kitchen,  as — no,  it  was  not 
as  dirty  as  the  stable, — and  then  a  winding 
staircase,  the  dinginess  of  which  was  not  very 
much  relieved  by  the  broken  tallow-candle  which 
seemed  resolved'  on  baffling  the  efforts  of  oiu- 
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guide, — a  chubby  peasant  woman, — ^to  keep  it 
upright  in  the  tottering  candlestick. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  low,  narrow 
corridor,  which,  by  the  way,  felt  wonderfiiDy 
crazy,  and  creaked  as  much  as  to  warn  us 
that  it  had  not  quite  made  up  its  mind  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  so  many  persons.  Our  stout  guide  tramped 
boldly  on,  however,  and  we  followed,  with  some- 
what  of  the  same  feeling  of  security  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage  must  have  had  who  adven- 
tured themselves  across  the  Menai  bridge,  after 
the  drove  of  oxen  had  been  sent  over  it. 

When  we  were  fairly  established  in  the  httle 
room,  we  felt  so  happy  at  finding  light  and 
shelter,  however  humble  both  these  were,  that 
we  were  quite  reconciled  to  the  dis£^pointmeDt 
in  our  expectations  as  to  the  inn.  The  pane- 
gyrist of  that  at  Mars-la-Tour  must  certainly 
have  had  a  brilliant  imagination. 

Presently  the  hostess  came  up  to  light  the 
fire.  What  a  contrast  she  was  to  eveiything  in 
that  uncouth  place ! — a  creature  whose  classical 
features  and  delicate  beauty  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  a  sculptor.  As  she  knelt  over 
the  embers,  her  dress,  her  occupatian,  and  her 
neglected  appearance  altogether,  seemed  in- 
deed at  variance   with  the  refined  and  per- 
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feet  face  upon  which  the  kindling  flame  fell, 
giving  it  the  elSfect  of  a  beautiful  painting  of 
Schalken. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  we  had  seen  a 
fire,  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  cheer- 
ful blaze  that  made  the  walls  of  the  little  room 
glow  with  warmth  and  brightness,  while  the 
wood  crackled  and  sparkled  like  some  merry 
liying  thing,  and  perAuned  the  place  with  its 
charming  fi^grance.  We  stood  round  the  wide, 
open  chimney,  silently  enjoying  the  novelty  as 
well  as  comfort  of  the  whole  thing.  The  red 
glare  of  the  blazing  faggots,  and  the  measured 
tianquillising  sound  of  the  bellows,  reminded 
me  of  some  cottage  scene,  and  my  fancy  went 
forthwith  to  work  and  supplied  all  that  was 
wanting ;  —  the  cat  purring  and  blinking  in  the 
"  ingle  nook,"  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  cradle  rocking,  the  dresser  with  its  array  of 
shining  delf  reflecting  back  the  flickering  flame, 
the  clock  ticking  "  behind  the  door,"  and  all 
the  dramatis  persons  to  which  this  ''  still  life" 
belonged. 

"  How  delightful  this  open  chinmey  !"  I  said 
to  G ,  breaking  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  never  see  one  that  it 
is  not  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  old  feudal 
times ;  knights  and  barons,  serfe  and  retainers ; 
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hospitable  old  halls,  with  richly-canred  oak- 
ceilings,  wainscotted  walls,  huntiiig-feasts  un- 
der the  raised  dais."^ 

My  humble,  domestic  picture  faded  away 
into  nothing  before  her  lofty  scene.  We 
smiled  as  we  compared  notes.  What  different 
musings  the  same  thing  will  give  rise  to  b 
different  minds !  It  was  like  W ^"s  obser- 
vation the  other  day  in  speaking  of  the  tri-color. 
'^  Well,  setting  all  party  and  politics  out  of  the 
question,  the  old  French  flag  is  no  loss : — ^it  al- 
ways reminded  me  so  of  a  dirty  table-cloth."" 
This  came  not  an  hour  after  our  dolorous  and 
poetical  lamentations  over  the  **'  snow-white 
banner  of  France."  How  we  laughed  at  the 
opposite  view  he  took  of  the  thing, — and  the 
discovery  that  accordilig  to  his  version  we  had 
been  wasting  our  sensibilities  over  a  *^  dirty 
table-cloth!" 

Our  castles  and  cottages  in  the  air  were  dis- 
pelled into  their  native  element  by  a  smoking 
dish  of  larks,  each  wearing  a  small,  square  piece 
of  bacon  on  its  little  round,  plump  breast, 
brought  up  by  the  hostess.  Her  strapping 
hand-maid  followed  with  pommes-de-terre  au 
beurre,  compdte  de  pommes,  and  various  other 
condiments,  so  good  and  so  well  cooked,  no  one 
would  ever  have  imagined  they  took  their  origiflL 
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from  the  dirty  little  kitchen  throi^h  wbicli  we 
had  passed. 

Even  at  this  humble  imi,  the  beda,  with  their 
enlarged  size,  graceful  canopies,  and  hlankeU, 
showed  Teiy  plainly  that  we  were  no  longer  in 
Qennany.  The  French  are  certainly  as  remark- 
able for  the  luxury  of  their  coaches  as  flie  Ger- 
mans are  for  the  reverse : — they  take  great  puns 
with  them,  and  a  handsome  bed  is  the  same 
article  of  cottage  pride  and  ambition  that  a  clock 
is  in  England. 

But  the  bread, — there  was  a  change, — and 
how  much  for  the  worse!  The  dark,  soiu*, 
porous  stuff  they  brought  us,  full  of  great  holes 
that  you  might  have  set  peas  in,  "  as  if  it  were 
only  made  for  butter-traps,"  {as  a  witty  friend 
once  remarked  of  it,)  was  a  bad  substitute  for 
the]  dainty  "  milch  brod"  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

It  was  almost  as  dark  when  w«  prepared  to 
start  from  Mars-la-Tour  as  when  we  reached  it, 
and  we  were  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to 
the  tallow-candles  and  infirm  candlesticks.  We 
had  not  very  long  risen,  however,  when  the  sim 
followed  our  good  example,  and  it  was  daybreak 
before  we  were  in  the  carriage. 

All  the  litQe  manage  were  gathered  about  it  to 
bid  us   farewell.     The  pretty  hostess,  with   a 
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little  close  night-cap  drawn  tighdj  round  her 
oval  face,  looked  more  graceful  and  interestmg 
than  ever  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning. 
There  was  something  so  refined  in  her  features, 
so  pure  and  quiet  and  statue-like  in  their  ex- 
pression and  outline,  that  one  wondered  how 
she  could  have  been  thrown  among  people 
so  unlike  her  as  those  rude  villagers.  Her  hus- 
band, an  uncouth  clod,  whom  she  had  married 
two  or  three  years  before,  when  she  was  eighteen, 
was  not  very  likely  to  appreciate  the  inteUectual 
beauty  of  the  fair  creature  of  whom  he  was  the 
possessor.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
equally  well  pleased  with  the  stout  hand-maiden, 
the  shape  and  colour  of  whose  face  were  like 
a  firost-bitten  Holland  pippin. 

We  stopped  to  breakfast  at  Verdun.  Let  any 
one  who  does  so  in  future,  at  ^^  Les  trois 
Maures,*'  take  care  to  make  a  bargain  before* 
hand,  else  he  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  we 
were,  viz.  twenty  firancs  finr  five  persons, — two 
of  them  servants.  This  was  what  the  innkeqier 
had  the  conscience  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  cold 
cofiee,  and  a  venerable  fowl,  that  would  hare 
been  un-cut-able,  had  it  not  fartonately  been 
already  roasted  two  or  three  times  over.  Cer- 
tainly it  had  a  glorious  career  of  it,  that  bitd ! 
— after  living  to  a  good  old  age,  it  had  figured 
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away,  probably,  at  a  couple  of  dinners,  and  as 
many 'breakfasts,  and  finally  been  disposed  of 
at  a  price  it  never  could  have  expected  to  de- 
serve even  in  the  zenith  of  its  beaux  joiu^. 

Verdun  is  interesting,  as  being  the  place 
where  so  many  English  were  detained  for  so 
long  a  time  firom  their  home  and  country.  To 
me  it  was  so  from  the  almost  miraculous  escape 
thence  of  a  relative,  after  being  recaptured  and 
imprisoned  two  or  three  times.  One  of  his 
companions,  who  succeeded  at  the  first  attempt, 
has  published  his  adventures,  and  most  inte* 
resting  they  are.  The  woods,  which  abound 
about  Verdun,  afforded  them  a  place  of  re- 
fuge by  day.  As  we  passed  through  these, 
now  so  bright  and  glowing  in  their  autumnal 
livery,  I  thought  of  all  the  misery  and  hard- 
ships of  every  sort,  the  poor  detenus  had  en- 
dured there. 

We  stopped  at  the  little  village  of  St.  M6ne- 
hould  early  enough  to  allow  of  our  taking  a  walk 
before  dinner.  The  fat,  good-humoured  landlady 
of  the  ''  ViUe  de  Metz,"  (the  best  hotel  there,) 
seeing  us  prepared  for  a  ramble,  volunteered 
the  services  of  a  guide  in  the  person  of  her  lit- 
tle son.  We  thought  she  was  onlyjesting,  when 
a  fairy  valet-de-place  of  five  years  old  made  his 
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appearance ;  but  she  said,  *^  N^ayez  pas  peur^ 
he  will  guide  you  safely,  though  he  is  so  young, 
that  m  answer  for  —  will  you  not,  Jules  ?"* 

Jules  promised,  and  brandishing  his  Uttle 
whip,  away  he  trotted  out  before  us  to  the  ram- 
parts. 

They  commanded  a  lovely  view.  The  coun- 
try round  was  covered  with  orchards — indeed 
the  very  air  at  St  M6n6hould  was  loaded  with 
the  smell  of  apples,  and  as  the  harvest  of  these 
was  just  being  gathered  in,  we  could  see,  ou 
all  sides,  from  the  elevation  we  had  reached, 
piles  of  tlie  rosy  fruit  lying  outside  the  large 
bam-doors  in  the  little  enclosed  yards.  A 
quantity  of  cider  is  made  here. 

From  the  ramparts  we  went  to  visit  the 
church,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  patiou 
of  the  little  town,  St  Men6hould,  and  is 
adorned  with  paintings  representing  some  of 
his  miracles.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the 
churchyard,  which  is  ftdl  of  graves,  each  with 
its  monument  varying  in  gradation  from  the 
rude-painted  black,  wooden  cross,  to  therailed- 
in  sarcophagus.  We  were  reading  some  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  them,  when  little  Jules 
bounded  over  to  us,  and  la3ring  his  whip  across 
two  flat  grave-stones  dose  by,  said,  ^*  You  must 
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not  walk  upon  these — nobody  erer  walks  upon 
them." 

**  And  why,  Jules,**  I  said,  "  must  no  one 
walk  on  them  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  two  stones  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child  inno- 
cently, ^'  I  can't  tell  what  they  are  for.  They 
are  only  stones  you  see,  and  I  don't  know,  but 
they  say  no  one  must  walk  over  them." 

Poor  Jules  !  what  sad  discoveries  he  has  yet 
to  make  !  what  bitter  lessons  to  learn  ! 

We  saw  written  up  on  the  signs  of  the  inn 
doors,  and  in  other  places,  ^^  A  la  renomm^c 
des  pieds  de  cochon" — "  Pieds  de  cochon  a  la 
St.  Men6hould,"  &c. ;  and  on  inquiry  we  found 
that  the  town  was  celebrated  for  that  un-Jewish 
dish.  Those  they  sent  us  up  at  dinner,  and 
which  they  said  had  been  stewing  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  did  not  injure  its  reputation  in  that 
respect,  for  they  were  excellent 

The  road  next  day  to  Epemay  through  Cha- 
lons-sur-Mame,  was  flat  and  ugly,  and  to  add 
to  its  desolate  appearance,  the  day  was  one  pf 
incessant  rain.  We  were  driven  to  our  carriage 
resources  of  reading  and  writing ;  the  latter  was 
no  easy  task,  as  the  road  was  by  no  means  a 
Hessian  one.  The  occasional  slackening  of 
>ur  pace  increased  the  difficulty.    Indeed  we 
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have  found  out  that  rapid  motion  in  eTeiy  way 
is  the  grand  secret  of  writing  in  a  carriage.  As 
long  as  you  keep  the  pen  flying  over  the  paper 
as  fsist  as  possible,  all  is  well ;  but  only  direll 
for  a  moment  on  a  letter,  and  straightway  there 
comes  a  sudden  jolt,  which  sends  the  imfortu- 
nate  hieroglyphic  sprawling  into  the  air,  or  in- 
truding iU  unnatural  length  into  the  line  below; 
so  that  you  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  mon- 
strosity, the  elfish-looldng  thing,  all  arms  and 
legs,  which,  quite  against  your  freewill  and  con- 
sent, you  have  perpetrated. 

The  operation  of  taking  ink  on  a  rough  road 
is,  to  make  use  of  an  originally  turned  phrase, 
'^  a  circumstance  over  which  you  have  no  con- 
trol/*    The  vibration  of  the    carriage  keeps 
your  hand  hovering  over  the  mouth  of  the  ink- 
bottle  for  a  moment  or  two  before  you  can  hit 
the  circular  opening: — when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  descent  therein,  either  you 
fail  in  reaching  the  surface,  or  else  plump  goes 
the  pen  down  to  the  very  bottom,    the  nib 
coming  in  forcible  contact  with  the  hard  glass, 
and  the  quill  filling  up  with  ink,  to  the  no  small 
detriment  of  the  writer's  fingers.     Some  of  the 
way  between  Chalons  and  Epemay  would  have 
tried  the  steadiness  of  the  most  tmsty  ar6o- 
tique. 
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As  we  approached  Epemay,  Ihe  large  cdtes 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  quantity  of  empty 
hogsheads  going  to  the  town  to  be  filled  with 
vin-de-champagne,  showed  that  we  were  in  the 
precincts  of  the  wine  country.  The  narrow 
street  before  our  hotel,  the  "  Ecu  de  France," 
abounded  in  symptoms  of  the  vintage. 

Sometimes  there  passed  by  a  group  of  poor 
grape-gatherers  with  their  baskets  on  their 
arms,  then  a  horse  or  mule  with  his  picturesque 
load,  paniers  slung  across,  overflowing  with 
rich  purple  clusters,  and  occasionally  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  diagonal  course  and  nose,  "  ce- 
lestial rosy  red,"  not  exactly  in  this  instance> 
however,  "  lovers  proper  hue,"  showed  that  he 
too  had  been  sharing  in  the  labours  of  the 
vintage. 

We  were  struck  with  the  very  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  grape-gatherers.  They  were 
principally  women,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  poorest  class.  Certainly  none  of  the  poe- 
try of  their  occupation  was  transmitted  to  them, 
for  it  would  have  required  an  imagination  per- 
tinaciously determined  on  being  romantic,  to 
see  in  these  poor  creatures  anything  but  r^s 
and  dirt  and  misery. 

All  night  long  they  were  passing  to  and  fro 
in  the  narrow  street,  bound,  doubtless,  for  some 
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distant  vineyard,  which  thej  were  to  reach 
bj  break  of  day.  The  veiy  unfavourable 
season,  and  the  universal  complaints  of  the 
Wntage  caused  an  unusual  activity  just  at  this 
moment  Indeed,  considering  the  cold  and 
rains,  it  is  onlv  wonderfiil  the  vines  should 
have  come  to  perfection  this  year.  We  were 
overtaken  by  a  perfect  deluge  when  strolling 
out  after  dinner  to  see  the  church  at  Epemay. 
It  is  a  modernised  building,  scarcely  finished, 
the  fine  old  painted  glass  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
church  looking  sadly  out  of  place  near  the  new 
white-washed  walls.  Some  officers,  who  were 
walking  through  it,  joined  in  our  lamentations 
over  the  downfall  of  the  venerable  building ; 
but  the  preliminary  rain-drops  of  a  heavy 
shower  cut  short  our  regrets,  and  after  a  few 
moments  we  were  forced,  fiom  its  increasing 
violence,  to  take  shelter  under  a  large  porte 
cochere. 

While  we  were  here  two  young  French  sol- 
diers came  out  from  the  court  inside,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  easy,  good- 
natured  freedom  of  their  country.  They  be- 
longed to  a  regiment  muching  towards 
Rheims,  detachments  of  which  we  had  met  on 
the  road  during  the  day.  One  of  them  was 
a  perfect   specimen  of  his  nation  and  edl- 
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ing,  such  a  joyous,  light-hearted,  mirtliful  crea- 
ture! 

"  Voili  du  beau  tems  pour  les  vendeanges !" 
be  exclumed,  "  cela  les  rafraichira  un  peu," 
pointing  to  the  rain  that  was  conuDgdomililce 
a  water-Bpout,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  nar- 
row street  a  muddy  torreut  was  rushing  aloDg 
the  keanel,  sweeping  off  everything  that  came 
in  its  way,  and  maldng  a  wholesome  clearance 
of  all  the  filth  and  micleannees  that  defile  a 
French  town. 

"  You  will  hare  no  wine  next  year,**  we  said 
to  the  gay  soldier;  but  little  cared  be  for  that 
"  Taking  in  sorrow  at  interest"  did  uot  seem  to 
be  his  besetting  sin,  and  it  would  have  required 
something  much  graver  than  so  distant  a  pro- 
bability to  banish  the  smiles  from  his  young 
face.  The  glee  that  lurked  and  twinkled  in 
his  merry  black  eyes,  would  most  likely  frolic 
there  still  in  spite  of 

"  Houses  in  ashes  or  the  fdl  of  stocks," 

01  any  other  evil,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

The  woman,  at  whose  house  the  soldiers 
were  billetted,  came  out  to  the  porte  coch^re, 
and  offered  us  an  umbrella  with  a  grace  and 
politeness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
drawing-room.   In  any  but  a  French  woman,  the 
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slide  and  bow,  the  little  waving  gestures,  and 
luincing  expressions,  would  have  looked  like  a 
burlesque  upon  the  soap-suds  and  ragged  wet 
cloth  in  her  hands ;  but  in  France  this  sort  of 
courtly  ]>oliteness  sits  so  easily  and  naturally 
upon  every  one,  that  what  would  be  a  carica- 
ture elsewhere,  has  here  nothing  ridiculous  or 
affected  in  it. 

That  '^  tlie  night  is  made  for  rest"  is  a  fact 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  acknowledged  at 
Epemay.  I  never  was  in  so  unquiet  a  place. 
The  succession  of  noises  that  ^^  murdered  sleep'* 
during  the  whole  night  we  spent  there  were 
such  as  no  pillow  could  have  shut  out  firom  the 
cars  that  sought  refuge  from  them  in  its  downy 
recesses.  Tlie  ceaseless  tramp  of  the  grape- 
gatherers,  each  parfy  with  their  lantern, — the 
echoing  of  their  horses'  hoo&  along  the  narrow 
street, — tlie  rattling  of  the  numerous  diligences 
that  came  tliundering  over  the  stones,  and 
shaking  tlic  windows  of  our  dightly-built  do- 
micile,— the  drums  assembling  the  troops  as  the 
gray  morning  approached  to  prepare  for  their 
march,  and  then  shortly  after,  their  noisy  exit 
out  of  the  town,  the  band  playing  all  the  time 
in  true  French  taste,  as  if  the  whole  merit  of 
music  were  **  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groond- 
lings'' — formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  cbmoiir. 
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The  load  cracking  of  postilion  whips  and  the 
jingling  bells  of  their  horses,  mingled  occasion- 
ally with  the  nocturnal  din ;  and  as  the  high 
houses  that  rose  up  only  a  few  feet  distant  from 
ns,  gave  all  these  sounds  the  effect  of  being 
uttered  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  "  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,"  hke 
an  orthodox  heroine  of  romance,  was  the  order 
of  the  night. 

One  of  tliose  ground-glass  lamps  bearing  the 
name  of  the  hotel,  which  form  the  nightly 
affiche  of  all  French  inns,  happened  to  be  just 
outside  my  window.  The  strong  light  fell  fiill 
into  the  room,  so  that  eyes  and  ears  were  fel- 
low-sufferers. However,  I  bore  the  annoyance 
patiently,  for  I  was  much  too  tired,  and  more- 
over too  comfortable,  once  couchie,  to  get  up 
in  the  cold  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  after  shut- 
ters and  jalousies  which  probably  did  not  exist 
Once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  quite  enough 
to  have  to  make  the  effort  of  moral  courage  re- 
quisite for  parting  from  one's  pillow. 

For  several  postes  next  morning  the  drive 
out  of  Epemay  was  most  interesting.  The 
whole  country,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered  with  sloping  vineyards,  looking 
at  a  distance,  from  the  rich  yellows  and  vivid 
red  of  their  changeful  colouring,  like  so  many 
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mhnic  aiitiiinnol  forests.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
tntu*  anything  veiy  beautiful  connected  with 
the  tomuil,  stiuited,  crippled  appearance  of  a 
vine  rountn*  in  general ;  yet  this,  tinged  as  it 
\v-As«  anvi  brightencil  by  such  glowing  hues,  ac- 
qumxi  :i  ohanictcr  {HHTuliar  from  that  accidental 
oircuuistanoo.  Tlie  grape-gathering  too,  that 
culuonin^,  busy  scene,  which  was  going  on  in 
tiill  ;ictivity«  bnnight  some  picturesque  group 
c^orv  tuoniont  to  our  view.  The  slopes  and 
Utilo  \  allovs  wore  alive  with  people,  and  the 
>r^iy  laugh  and  nicny  din  of  tongues  that  rose 
ttxMu  tho  workers^  showed  that  their  spirits  were 
;\s  light  as  their  toils.  Tlie  patient  mules  and 
horsos  wcrt^  standing  among  the  vines  with 
thoir  hiUt-tilUHl  (Huiiers,  waiting  for  the  com- 
plotiou  o(  tho  load,  while  their  faces,  poor 
things !  won>  covexvd  with  a  sort  of  wicker- 
work  mask  to  guard  them  from  the  seductions 
of  tho  tempting  fruit  No  such  precautions, 
however,  extended  to  their  masters  and  mis- 
tn'sses,  who  seemed  to  eat  quite  as  industri- 
ously as  they  picked.  Occasionallj  a  huge 
wain  stiHHl  by  the  road-side,  into  wiiich  men 
and  iHtys  were  tumbling  their  badcets-full  of 
puq^le  oltisters,  and  now  and  then  we  met 
gnniivi  of  peasant  girls  descending  fhe  hill 
laughing  and  chatting  over  fheir  brown  faiead. 
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or  tilting  at  each  other  with  their  little  empty 
baskets.  In  Bbort,  the  whole  thing  seemed  a 
sort  of  fete,  and  the  mixture  of  poverty  and 
merriment,  work  and  play,  rags  and  fun,  was  a 
strange  one. 

At  La  Fert6  we  stopped,  dined,  bad  a  de- 
lightfid  ramble  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame 
as  far  as  Madame  de  la  Rocbefoucauldt's  cha- 
teau, and  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  France, 
in  time  to  see  the  arrival  of  a  crowded  dili- 
gence and  the  three  travelling- carriages  of  an 
English  nobleman  and  his  suite.  The  courier 
of  the  latter  had  preceded  the  party  to  order 
dinner  for  them,  and  great  was  the  bustle  ex- 
cited in  the  litde  inn  by  the  Milord  Anglais. 
When  we  returned  from  our  walk  and  entered 
the  house,  by  the  kitchen,  (as  usual,)  we  found 
(he  smart  landlady  in  the  agonies  of  making  a 
souffle ;  it  had  frothed  up  most  successfidly, 
and  she  almost  threw  us  down  in  her  energy  to 
fly  with  it  across  the  street  to  the  opposite 
house,  where  the  party  were  at  table.  We 
could  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  tbeir  dining- 
room  from  our  windows,  as  the  lights  inside 
made  everything, — even  the  travelling- bonnets, 
shawls,  cloaks,  &c.,  flung  on  the  bed, — visible. 

And  truly  it  was  a  sad  comment  on  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  the  scene  in  that  small  room. 
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There  was  a  man  sunoiinded  with  ererythiiig 
that  rank  and  wealth  could  give — ^his  graceful 
wife,  his  son,  and  pretty  daughter,  were  at 
his  side— his  three  handsome  carriages  were 
dra\^^  up  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  a  train  of 
senants,  grooms,  courier,  and  attendants,  were 
busied  in  providing  for  his  comforts ; — not  one 
among  tliem,  or  probably  in  the  simple  riUage, 
tliat  was  not  ready  to  fly  at  his  beck,  and  to 
regard  him  as  a  superior  being.  And  yet,  sur- 
rounded thus  with  every  apparent  good,  no  one 

for  a  moment  could  look  at  Lord  C ,  and 

prefer  his  lot  to  that  of  the  humble  peasant, 
who,  with  healthy  cheek  and  light  footstep, 
had  bounded  across  the  street  with  the  souffle. 
His  frame  is  paralysed;  he  can  scarcely  raise  to 
his  lips  tlie  morsel  which  he  seems  to  swallow 
witliout  inclination;  his  eye  is  leaden  and 
lustreless,  and  his  pale  ftu^e  has  that  fixed 
rigid  expression,  of  one  accustomed  to  endure 
and  struggle  \iith  suffering. 

Poor  man !  as  borne  up  between  two  per- 
sons, his  tottering  steps  are  supported  to  his 
luxurious  caniage,  who  can  look  at  him  and 
not  reflect  on  the  inscnitafale  designs  of  nrovi- 
dence  ?  The  Giver  of  all  things  is  pleased  to 
withhold  and  bestow  as  it  seems  fit  to  his 
godly  wisdom,  and  we,  while  we  tee  here 
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through  a  glass  darkly,  cannot  iathom  his  pur- 
poses in  so  doing.  But  it  is  a  delightful  con- 
solation to  every  sufferer,  rich  or  poor,  to 
know  and  feel  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  One 
too  wise,  too  kind,  to  afflict  willingly,  or  grieve 
the  children  of  men.  There  is  One  looking 
donm  upon  his  sufferings,  whose  cheeks  were 
once  wet  with  human  tears,  whose  frame  was 
wrung  with  mortal  agony : — He  can  feel  for 
poor  suffering  flesh,  having  in  his  own  hody  en- 
dured its  pangs, — ^thirst  and  weariness,  grief 
and  pain,  desertion  by  God  and  man death  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Feelings  on  entering  Paris — ^A  chaflm  in  the  diary — The 
Tuileries — A  walk  on  the  Boulevards — The  Dccrot- 
teur  of  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  his  dog — The  Louvre 
—Motley  tenants  of  a  Parisian  house — A  Sketch 
from  my  window. 

How  lovely  was  the  scene  when  leaving  La 
Ferte  at  sunrise  !  Earth,  air,  sky,  and  water 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  produce  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  and  add  their  incidental  effect  to 
the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  seen  at 
that  still  morning  hour.  The  dew  was  yet  finesh 
and  sparkling  upon  tree  and  flower,  the  glow- 
ing hues  of  sunrise  had  not  yet  faded  away  firom 
the  heavens,  and  light  mists  were  slowly  rising 
like  a  vapoury  curtain  firom  the  village,  and  the 
river,  and  the  forest-clad  heights.  Of  the  more 
distant  prospect  it  might  be  said. 
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"  The  shadows  on  the  mountain's  breaat. 
Were  neither  troubled  or  at  rest, 
III  bright  uncertaintj  tbey  lie 
Like  future  Joys  to  fancy's  eye." 

Happy  poet !  who  can  see  only  "joys  "  in  the   ' 
dim,  the  uncertain  future ;  who  has  not  been 
taught  by  the  past  to  dread  its  clouds  rather 
than  reckon  upon  its  sunshine  ! 

How  differently  most  things  happen  from 
what  we  have  expected  !  L'homme  propose, 
Dieu  dispose.  An  unseen  worm  lies  at  the 
core  of  the  fair  bud,  which  we  fondly  hoped 
would  blow  out  and  realise  all  our  visions  of 
happiness.  It  is  well  this  should  be  so ;  for 
noUiing  tends  so  much  as  the  disappointment  of 
earthly  schemeKto  teach  us  to  raise  our  thoughts 
and  hopes  above  them.  "  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above,"  is  the  command  of  our  heavenly 
Father;  but  until  He  in  mercy  shows  us  the 
vanity  of  things  below,  we  never  think  of  obey- 
ing the  precept. 

"  If  you  Bet  your  heart  upon  anything,  you  are 
sure  to  be  disappointed,"  is  a  remark  we  con- 
stantly hear,  and  those  who  I  have  learned  to 
know  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  truth,  are 
thankful  that  so  it  is. 

For  years  Paris  was  my  beau  ideal  of  erery- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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thing  that  was  delightful,  and  a  vicdt  to  it  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  since  childhood.  These  ideas 
were  partly  imbibed  from  the  beloved  one  whose 
favourite  spot  it  was,  and  partly  from  the 
early  days  spent  in  France.  It  is  impossible  to 
live  among  the  French  without  catching  insen- 
sibly some  of  that  spirit  of  enthusiastic  de- 
votion "with  which  they  regard  their  capital 
"  II  n'y  a  dans  la  France  que  Paris,"  and  "  Qui 
n'a  pas  vu  Paris  n'a  rien  vu,"  and  "  Ah  !  c'est 
un  petit  paradis  que  Paris  !^^  resounded  in  my 
ears  until  my  childish  imagination  was  all  on 
fire.  Well  I  remember  my  grief  tlie  day  we 
turned  oiur  backs  upon  France  without  having 
been  at  Paris. 

We  were  now  approaching  it — ^the  wishes  of 
years  were  about  to  be  realised.  The  day  was 
lovely — the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  postilion 
cracked  his  whip  and  flourished  it  over  his 
head,  and  the  bells  of  the  horses  jingled  mer- 
rily while  they  dashed  on  as  if  they  knew  they 
were  approaching  the  admired  of  aU  admires, 
la  belle  ville  de  Paris.  Every  moment  the 
bustle,  and  the  noise,  and  the  throng  increased 
— every  one  looked  gay  and  happy— except  my- 
self. One  dreadful  event  had  turned  all  my 
blissful  anticipations  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
Alas !  who  could  have  told  two  short  years 
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since,  that  every  street, — the  liTely  Boulevard, 
the  beautiful  Tuileries,  should  hare  brought, 
by  the  associations  they  recalled,  such  pangs  of 
memoiy  ?  They  were  gay,  pfunfiilly  gay ;  for 
when  we  are  depressed,  the  sight  of  bustling, 
joyous,  unsympathising  crowds,  is  insupport- 
ably  jarriug;  we  turn  in  on  our  own  heavy 
hearts,  and  think  thatwe  alone  in  the  wide  world 
are  miserable. 

Paris  and  its  merry  multitudes  swam  before 
my  eyes  like  a  panorama.  One  dreary  idea 
was  uppermost — the  voice  so  eloquent  in  its 
praises, — upon  whose  lively  descriptions  I  had 
80  often  himg,  was  hushed  for  ever : — the  eyes 
that  had  gazed  with  such  delight  on  the  very 
towers  and  buildings  where  mine  were  wander- 
ing with  that  blank,  aching  pain,  that  no  tear 
comes  to  soften, — were  now  closed  in  the  grave, 
0  how  bitterly  did  that  desolating  truth  force 
itself  into  my  mind  as  we  were  driving  into 
Paris !  There  are  moments  when,  even  now, 
I  seem  to  doubt  its  reality, — ^its  possibility, — 
and  then  it  recurs  (as  it  did  then)  with  a  sudden 
agony,  a  sharp,  short,  vivid  pang,  like  the  cut 
of  a  keen  instrument,  a  serpent's  sting.  The 
iron  entered  into  my  soul. 

But  what  am  I  doing — and  why  seeming  to 
murmnr  against  the  rod  which  I  have  kissed, 

Q  a 
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^1.'.  '-:■  z.'."^.  iTiiumthle  and  ibanUiil  acknon* 
'.-.  Iz^tz.!  ■:'  -Jic  nee<i  there  wa*  for  iu  tliasttm- 
:;.-■■  S.tt;-j-  U  a  biner  mt-dicine,  and  poi>T 
L^-i^iz.  T-iVATi  turns  airav  from  tht  dranght.  Il 
'.•T'  :.'-'l  *---i  the  malady  under  which  it  labours, 
-z.i  th?  l'.ital  effects  that  would  follow,  even 
■  iiv  biiitr  pains  of  eternal  death;"  and  its 
iT<  ixfuJ-e  i»  to  rebel  against  the  wise  and 
kir.'i  PbvHciin  of  fovis,  who  mixes  tlie  cup  in 
nit-r-.-v.  ^'i'!. — soiTow  is  a  sad  lesson,  and  it  is 
tar-i  t<:>  Warn :  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  lean 
il  T-jtnic.  Voutbfid  spirits  are  more  buavant 
and  able  to  rebound  from  what  might  crush  the 
bean  when  it  was  oldo-. 

And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  arrested  in  a 
iarele>s  career,  before  years  hare  strengthened 
habits  of  forgetiiilncss  of  God  and  eternity,  be- 
fijre  more  canses  for  regrets  and  repentance 
have  had  time  to  accumulate.  To  be  led  to 
give  the  heart  and  affections  to  Christ  while 
ihov  are  warm  and  tender,  and  to  devote  to  his 
senicc  the  youthfid  energies  of  an  imexhausted 


Xorember  Srrf^A  long  chasm  in  my  diaiy 
—nearly  three  weeks  since  I  have  written  a 
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word.     During  the   interval  new  plans  have 

been  decided  on.     W and  G remain 

for  tbe  winter  in  Paris,  and  I  leave  them  and 
return  home  with  *  *  •  *. 

Now,  of  all  the  trials  of  life,  (one  excepted,} 
parting  from  tlioee  we  love  is  the  greatest. 
The  prospect  of  the  separation  from  my  dear 
companions  embittered  the  pleasures  of  sight- 
seeing, and  made  Paris  for  a  time,  "  a  dull 
town  to  me." 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  hut  between  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  the  person  seated  pen  in  hand 
before  it,  there  seems  to  exist  a  species  of  con- 
fidence more  intimate  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
intercourse.  The  prevailing  frame  of  mind,  the 
real  state  of  feeling  comes  forth  then,  and  what 
it  is  possible  to  conceal  in  conversation,  tinges 
the  writing  insensibly  and  without  intending  it- 

As  no  one  has  a  right  to  sadden  their  friends 
by  indulging  their  own  selfish  regrets,  I  shut  up 
my  journal-book  while  the  first  stniggles  of  feel- 
ing lasted;  andhaviiig  neither  spirits  nor  energy 
to  describe  as  before,  determined  to  abstain 
altogether  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

One  might  write  volumes  about  Paris.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
on  the  subject,  and  though  the  ground  is  so 
beaten  already  as  to  leave  apparently  nothing 
more  lo  say,  still  a  "  picker  up  of  unconsidered 
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trifles,^  one  who  loves  to  catch  the  passmg 
traits  and  features  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world,  wocdd  find  amply  wherewith  to 
fill  a  volume  \rithout  following  in  the  track  of 
any  that  hare  gone  hefore.  The  material  is  so 
rich,  so  inexhaustihle,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  it  could  ever  be  worn  thread-bare. 

There  surely  never  was  a  place  where  the 
sparkle  lies  so  much  on  the  surface ;  where  by 
merely  opening  your  eyes  andlooking  round  on 
all  sides,  you  can  see  such  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters, such  lively  pictures  of  life  in  all  its 
Proteus  forms  and  shapes. 

One  of  tlie  grand  characteristics  of  P&ris  is 
its  complete  air  of  unreserve  and  laisser-aller. 
Everything  is  open^  and  to  be  seen  by  every 
eye  ;  you  feel  that  there  is  no  concealment,  no- 
thing kept  in  the  back-ground.  The  gay  con- 
tents of  the  shops  are  brought  out  and  display- 
ed in  the  streets ;  no  envious  window-pane  or 
cross-barred  door  intervenes  between  the  tempt- 
ing wares  and  the  passer-by,  or  firuatrates  his 
curious  glance.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
people.  They  laugh,  and  ichat,  and  eat,  and 
bandy  jests,  and  the  busiiiesa  and  pleasure  of 
life  goes  on  in  the  open  air,  and  eveiy  fceling 
comes  out  free,  unchecked.  There  is  no  diUl- 
ing  crust  of  reserve,  no  shy,  uneasy  eonaekitas- 
ness  of  being  **  before  people** — no  putting  on 
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of  proper  out-of-door  faces.  This  easy,  unre- 
strained, universal  abandon,  strikes  me  as  the 
peculiar  charm  and  fascination  of  Paris — it  im- 
parts to  it  an  indescribable  air  of  gaiety  and 
brilliancy,  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  towns 
much  more  than  its  narrow  streets  with  gut- 
ters in  the  middle,  its  thundering  diligences, 
and  loud-cracking  couriers'  whip. 

A  chair  under  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens  for  a  single  hour, — nay,  the  same  time 
spent  at  our  windows  overlooking  them  across 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  a  feast  to  those  who  hold 
that  "  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
Here  the  mind  prone  to  shape  out  the  cha- 
racters and  circumstances  of  individuals  from 
the  slender  insight  into  both  which  can  be 
gathered  from  appearances,  has  a  vast  field 
whereon  to  exercise  its  fanciful  speculations. 

What  an  endless  variety  !  all  colours,  all 
ranks,  all  ages,  all  pursuits, — from  the  little 
laughing  girl  with  her  skipping-rope,  to  the 
stem  young  Republican  enveloped  in  his 
roquelaire,  the  velvet  cape  of  which  is  flung  over 
his  shoulder,  while  he  reads  the  paper  with 
excited  looks,  or  talks  over  its  contents  witli  a 
brother  in  politics,  distinguished  like  himself 
by  the  flat  broad-brimmed  hat  now  the  badge, 
the  "  shibboleth"  of  repubUcanism  in  Paris. 
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Here  is  a  mincing  coquette,  her  head  adorned 
with  Herbault's  last,  her  graceful  little  person 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Pdm^Te. 
Daintily  she  picks  her  steps  through  the  fallen 
leaves,  perfuming  the  air  as  she  glides  along 
the  thronged  promenade. 

Tliere  an  old,  tottering,  grey-headed  man, 
almost  in  second  childhood,  feeble,  helpless, 
"  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everj*- 
thing,"  is  supported  along  by  a  buxom,  rosy- 
cheeked  bonne,  in  her  white  apron  and  ker- 
chief,  and  high  Norman  cap,  that  towers  at 
least  half  a  yard  over  her  face,  and  is  wide  in 
the  same  preposterous  proportion. 

Strong  contrasts  these! — sad  too— but  how 
instructive ! — Tliere  at  a  coup-d'oeil  is  life, — ^its 
thoughtless  beginning,  its  busy  prime,  and  its 
end ! 

Who  does  not  know  what  the  Boulevard  is — 
how  gay,  how  all  alive  ^ith  its  rows  of  trees, 
— its  swarms  of  sunshiny  faces,  its  glittering 
profusion  of  open  shops  ! 

Here  is  a  brilliant  display  of  clocks,  nith 
their  never-failing  attendants,  vases  full  of 
flowers.  What  a  variety  of  designs !  Or-mouln 
Cupids  and  Psyches  for  the  sentimental, — ^fairy 
ships  tossing  and  heaving  on  a  mimic  sea  for 
the  nautical, — dogs  and  stags,  Dianas  and  wild 
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boars,  for  tlie  sporting, — Hebe  with  her  cup, 
Bacchus  with  his  tun  and  his  grapes  for  the 
lovers  ot  good  cheer  and  joviality, — and  grave 
bronze  and  cold  white  alabaster  temples  for 
those  of  more  sober  imaginations. 

The  ]>endule3  are  hardly  passed,  when  from 
a  side  street,  forth  springs  a  little  Savoyard 
with  his  hurdy-gurdy.  He  is  doubly  armed  to 
win  his  way  into  your  heart,  or  rather  your 
purse,  for  he  throws  himself  into  adancing  atti- 
tude,  and  capers  before  you  in  a  sort  of  gal- 
lope  step,  while  he  sings  his  mountain  La-ra-la. 
Feet  and  voice  keep  time  to  the  tinkling  accom- 
paniment of  tlie  shrill  instrument,  their  owner 
looliing  up  at  you  all  the  while  with  an  implor- 
ing air  that  is  irresistible. 

You  give  a  sous  to  the  little  fellow,  when 
straightway  you  are  assailed  from  the  opposite 
side  by  another  urchin,  who  comes  dragging 
along  an  unfortunate  half-starved  monkey  in 
dirty  scarlet  finery.  The  monkey  looks  piteous 
enough,  and  the  boy  does  his  best  to  look  so 
too,  while  he  whines  forth  his  claims  with  a 
face,  whose  native  fim  and  drollery  laugh 
out  from  the  merry  eye,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  make  it  as  dolefiil  as  the  tale  he  is 
telling. 

Slow  is  the  progress  along  the  Boulevard ; 
Q  5 
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t)K-  i-vi-  is  Ml  flinlU'iigiHl  and  airested  on  e^eiy 
«uU-.  tliut  \\w  iiHt|Kii<{Mt  linger,  few  and  far  be- 
twifti.  Kirsl  viiiiH's  nil  interesting  displar  oi 
oki>;rwt  u)K^  nm)  Ulh^KTHplis,  and  bere,  of  coone. 
to  .t  Kf>'i>t>  ^'t  ^uzont,  u»l  in  one  paiticDiar 
i-iinu'r.  A  littli*  kiu)t  wi^Ki'd  tuftether,  anxioaslj 
(vtfiiuK  Mwt  t-nvh  otlinr's  Mlmuldcn.  Yon  need 
ii>>i  tv\  ti>  );i'l  n  Klit»)*>*-'  it  the  object  of  attiac- 
itMii ,  U>oL  iiilti  llu'ir  fiK'VMt  and  liittcn  for  a  mo- 
uiciit  to  llit-iv  vi.\gvr,  ctnitiuwd  voiccfi,  and  it  will 
itKi  itc\-tl  iltf  Hi)iili>ui  itf  Koloinon  to  prouonnce 
ili.it  ii  I:*  M>itio  Mn>iie  in  the  life  of  Napokon 
tins    iiri-  ^-nmdiiiK  ruiitid. 

NiAi  ih<-  )<it*ltin>»  in  a  ahoe-stsll,  full  of 
l«>t>i^,  nIun-k.  Klii'iMMra,  t'lugB,  gaitera, — for  erei^' 
,i^i-  iui>l  )>tirsiiii '.  'II1CT1]  are  lliick  and  thin, 
IntivttiU-d  uiid  fiimHl. — aomo  delicate  ailicles 
il«'!>liitvil  l(>  sUiU'  itvvr  a  lull-room,  others  fit  for 
<>tit(>o-KhiH>(iiiK  ill  an  Iriah  bog ;  in  abort,  ereij- 
Ki/.!'  mill  shn}H'  fruui  a  Cinderella  slipper  to  a 
r(vo)>liii-lo  li>r  a  guntytoo.  {^iponteisainonng 
iiiitsN  111'  linicf)!,  gluvoHi  gartera,  pnnca,  laces, 
u'ltti'U-rililHniM,  liomo  along  by  an  ambulating 
iiifri-liiiiit ;  attd  titw  is  a  dentiat's  eaUblishmant, 
-  -» linK-  riiwH  and  seta  of  goodly  white  teeth 
KriiiiiitiK  *>  K'»>>*lly  imilt)  at  yon  fiom  their  ffiaam- 
fitM-H  niitt  iHU-lc-Kntiinds. 

'I'lto  |K)lislK>d  jaw-bonea  aie  not  racy  leapt- 
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ing ;  you  turn  your  eyes  involunlarily  from  a 
spectacle  that  reminds  you  of  the  infirmities  of 
poor  humanity,  and  they  rest  on  that  most  fra- 
grant of  objects,  a  flowor-stoll.  The  pretty,  co- 
quettish bouqueti^re  is  ^ing  up  her  violets  with 
the  adroitness  that  is  certainly  peculiar  to 
Paris.  Where  do  you  see  such  bouquets, — 
the  colours  so  beautifully  blended,  the  whole 
thing  so  tasteful,  so  fairy-like  I  Look  at  that 
exquisite  UtUe  bijou  she  has  just  laid  down  ; 
and  see — the  pretty  bouqueti^e  has  already 
begun  another.  How  easily  she  weaves  the 
flowers  and  plies  her  fingers,  while  her  eyes 
are  wandering  round  in  search  of  customers. 
That  lovely  rose  in  the  centre, — she  is  surround- 
ing it  with  a  crown  of  violets,  then  a  blushing 
garland  of  half-blovm  buds,  and  now  she  ia 
flnisbingall  with  a  cbaplet  of  green  leaves.  This 
is  an  offering  meet  for  the  young  and  the  fair  ; 
and  there  are  others  destined  to  a  far  different 
end, — wreaths  of  "immortelle,"  yellow,  and 
black,  and  virgin  white,  for  the  graves  of  the  ' 
departed ;  and  behind  these  mournful  tributes 
are  ranges  of  pots  filled  with  gorgeous  exotics 
to  adorn  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy. 

What  a  savoury  smell  round  that  corner ! 
and,  better  still,  a  glow  of  genial  warmth,  and 
the  glimpse  of  a  bright  fire.     Yonder  is  the 
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cause  of  all,  that  large  open  cliesout-roa&ler. 
There  lie  tlic  brown  &mokiiig  cbesauts,  nith  the 
loDg  slit  in  the  centre,  and  the  white  peeping  out 
between,  like  a  uioulh  grinning  from  eai  lo  car ; 
I  can  fancy  it  laughing  all  sorts  of  dy  tempta- 
tions al  the  poor  little  hur^iy,  ahivering  boy, 
who  stands  eyeing  the  inviting  store,  and 
searches  in  vain  in  his  ragged  pockets  for  the 
two  s'pus  necessary'  to  puichake  a  small  tin  mea- 
sure of  the  dainty. 

Eatables,  drinkables,  wearables,  toys  for  old 
and  young,  Uiicken  upon  3'ou  at  everj-  step. 
— "  Here  is  the  shop  at  twenty-five  sous — 
aitprucbez  Mi-sdames  et  Messieurs;  venez, 
chuississi^z,  acbetez,  demandez.  Twenty-five 
sous  fur  everything  hero — everj'thing  here  for 
twenly-tiie  sous !" 

And  a  motley  assemblage  it  is,  that  Babel  of 
shops,  the  "boutique  a  vingt-cinq  sous"  so 
vociferously  announced.  There  are  pincushions, 
and  beer-glasses,  and  humming-tops,  and  nnt- 
(.Tackers,  and  candlesticks,  and  l>on-bou  boxes, 
and  looking-glasses,  and  cigar-cases,  and — 

But  1  am  not  going  to  try  to  describe  a 
"  boutique  a  vingt-cinq  sous." 

If  your  shoes  are  dirty  and  your  coat 
splurihcd,  (no  uncommon  catastroplie  in  IWisJ 
you  can  soon  get  redress,  or  rather  re-dressed. 
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A  few  steps  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  dfi- 
crotteur:  there  is  one  at  the  comer  of  CTery 
street  A  wooden  box,  a  jar  of  blacking,  and 
a  few  brushes,  constitute  the  whole  of  his  simple 
establishment.  On  the  said  box  are  placed 
feet,  whose  muddy  condition  is  changed  into 
polished  black  before  they  again  touch  the 
ground ;  it  is  seldom  unoccupied,  and  I  have 
even  seen  the  tiny  chaussure  of  a  lady  there 
under  the  brush  of  the  decrotteur. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  decrotteur  of  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  and  his  dog.  The  story  is  like 
a  "Joe  Miller,"  it  is  so  well  known;  but  it  is 
unlike  one  too,  for  it  is  true. 

The  poor  man,  with  his  dog,  his  box,  his 
blacking,  and  his  brushes,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  centre  of  the  Pont  des  Arts.  The  station 
was  an  excellent  one  apparently,  delightftJly 
dirty,  with  a  kennel  enough  to  rejoice  the  heart 
of  any  decrotteur — a  great  thoroughfare,  and 
no  rival  cleaners. 

All  promised  fair ;  but,  alas !  promises  are 
not  always  performed,  and  our  poor  decrotteur 
was  destined  to  Jeam  that  hopes  founded  upon 
mud  are  as  frail  as  those  based  upon  sand. 
Eveiytliing  was  against  him :  the  weather 
turned  out  as  bad  as  it  could  be — nothing  but 
brightness  and  sunshine ;  and  even  when  it  did 
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rain,  and  the  streets  looked  muddy  and  good 
for  trade,  the  provoking  dirt  seemed  never  to 
stick,  and,  somehow  or  other,  people  had  an 
unlucky  knack  of  walking  over  the  Pont  des 
Arts  without  soiling  a  shoe. 

The  poor  man  was  in  despair;  it  was 
evident  that  he,  his  box,  his  blacking,  and  his 
brushes,  were  destined  to  have  a  sinecure  post 
of  it  The  dog  did  not  so  much  mind  having 
nothing  to  do ;  but  then  he  had  notliing  to  eat, 
and  that  was  very  inconvenient. 

"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  saith 
an  ohl  proverb  ;  and  I  remember  learning,  once 
upon  a  time,  that 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Whether  it  was  necessity,  or  idleness,  or 
both,  that  inspired  our  good  friend,  I  know  hot; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  set  his  wits  to  work  in 
default  of  his  fingers.  In  a  happy  moment,  he 
resolved  on  the  expedient  of  making  his  dog 
the  instrument  of  his  fortimes.  All  ins  leisure — 
poor  fellow,  he  had  enough  of  that ! — was  em- 
ployed in  training  the  animal  to  go  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  Seine,  begrime  himsolf  with 
mud,  and  then,  sallying  forth  into  the  street,  to 
smear  the  shoes  and  clothes  of  the  paasers  orer 
the  bridge. 
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The  expedient  succeeded  to  admiration. 
Between  the  dog  and  hia  master,  one  constantlj 
dirtying  and  the  otlier  as  industriously  clean- 
ing, the  box  was  always  covered  with  muddy 
feet,  and  its  owner's  pockets  filled  with  sous. 

But  fame,  that  makes  the  fortune  of  so  many, 
marred  that  of  the  d^crotteur  of  the  Pont  des 
Arts.  His  ruse  became  noised  abroad^  and  of 
course  failed.  I  believe  both  he  and  his  dog 
have  now  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  their 
labours ;  but  a  friend  told  me  that,  a  few  years 
since,  he  saw  the  latter  preparing  for  his  part 
in  the  business,  by  rolling  himself  in  the  mud  oo 
the  river's  brink,  and  that  he  watched  his  sub- 
sequent movements  with  the  greatest  interest. 

JVor,  7th. — Just  returned  from  auother  visit 
to  the  Louvre,  and  with  the  same  impression 
as  on  the  first  day — that  of  disappointment 
The  coup-d'teil  on  entering  is  certainly  im- 
posing and  beautiful ;  that  long  perspective, 
arch  behind  arch,  the  noble  rows  of  pillars  that 
support  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  marble  busts 
at  intenals  reflected  from  the  mirrored  walls. 

But  the  paintings !  there  is  the  disappoint- 
ment Perhaps  a  too  vivid  recollection  of 
the  Dresden  gallery  might  contribute  to  the 
effect  the  first  glance  at  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre  produced.     Certainly  that  glance  does 
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not  exhibit  the  coHection  en  beau ;  ancient  and 
modem  pictures  are  jumbled  together  in  most 
disadvantageous  confusion ;  and  there  is  in  the 
first  room  you  enter  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
stiff  French  school  that  gives  an  unfavouraMc 
im}>ression. 

\Vhat  can  be  more  revolting  or  out  of  natuie 
than  the  design  of  the  Deluge,  the  picture  op- 
posite the  door,  and  the  first  object  the  eye  rests 
upon  ?  (Of  course  I  do  not  mean  the  Nicliola"} 
Poussin.)  The  position  of  the  woman  on  the 
rock,  clinging  awkwardly  to  her  husband  ivith 
one  hand,  and  holding  with  the  other  her  infant 
to  her  bosom,  is  absolutely  distressing  to  look 
at.  Tlicre  is  something  quite  horrible  in  Uie 
way  her  neck  is  strained  back,  and  her  head 
dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  another  enor- 
mous child,  (ten  years  old  at  least,)  who  has 
gras})ed  her  long  hair,  and  is  hanging  to  it! 
A  monstious  idea !  as  physically  impossible  as 
that  the  man  should  be  able,  as  the  artist  has 
made  liim^  to  support  his  aged  father  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  raise  fiom  the  rock 
his  very  substantial  wife,  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  the  huge  boy  dangling  from  her  trewes. 

^*  Les  Sabines^'  in  the  next  room  it  a  com- 
plete caricature.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Sabine  warriors,  ready  to  ceroige 
the  injuries  of  their  daughters  and  sisten,  an 
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met  by  the  latter  at  the  walls  of  Rome,and  tuised 
from  their  puipose.  One  woman  has  laid  down 
a  whole  brood  of  little  naked  children,  thai  look  . 
like  a  litter  of  yonng  pigs,  at  (he  foot  of  an  ad- 
vancing hero ;  while  she  herself  stands  sprawl- 
ing over  them,  ia  an  attitude  very  much  re- 
sembling the  four  spread  sails  of  a  windmill. 

As  for  the  warriors,  poor  fellows !  the  artist 
has  dealt  most  unkindly  with  them.  They  are 
certainly  tall,  proper  men,  as  graceful  as  a 
ballet-master,  witli  skin  like  lilies,  and  cheeks 
as  blooming  and  delicate  as  a  maiden's  in  her 
first  sleep.  But  the  only  covering  he  has  given 
them  against  both  sword  and  elements  are  a 
helmet  and  sandals !  That  these  are  very 
necessary  garments  none  can  deny;  but  it  is 
really  grievous  to  think  they  should  be  the  only 
ones,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting,  with  a 
shiver  of  compassion,  that  these  pretty,  sim- 
pering, gracefiil,  red-and-white  heroes,  should 
run  such  a  manifold  risk  of  perishing  by  cold 
wind  as  well  as  cold  steel. 

It  is  absurd  to  dwell  so  long  upon  these  cari- 
cature-like pictures,  but  so  it  is ;  you  are  caught 
by  the  ridiculous,  and  there  you  linger,  in  spite 
of  yourself,  instead  of  going  on  at  once  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery,  where  the  Guidos, 
Mnrillos,  Rembrandts,  and  Nicholas  Poussios 
await  your  admiratioQ. 
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I  was  aiuu&od  by  the  suinmary  way  in  which 
\i>iur^  are  ejected  from  the  Louvre.  In  the 
Prvssiin  sr.ilifn\  when  the  time  for  closing 
kZTi\  !>.  and  you  must  take  your  last  admiring 
IvV-k  ax  Kaphjul's  heavenly  Madonna,  the  door- 
kcT:<r  ad\  Aiii.es  into  the  room.  ^^Meiuherr- 
SvV.a:*! — all  must  be  shut  up,"  says  the  civil 
UtniLin ;  and  his  words  and  his  looks  tell  you 
he  :>  Sv^m  he  is  obliged  to  disturb  the  com- 
i\u:v. 

Ti>-oav  in  ihe  Louvre  there  was  no  such  cere- 

m 

iiior.y.  Ta\>  t^ill  familiars  walked  up  the  room 
:::  >:!•.  lu*  e.  ar  uchI  iBi-ith  a  huge  sweeping  brush  iu 
V  v.t  hauo.  aud  a  pan  of  sand  in  the  other.  This 
vtv..;.  \^  hich.  bv  the  wav,  was  so  black  and 
yj^r^y  11  must  have  seen  service  before,  was  laid 
.lo^ii  ai  il)o  top  of  the  gallery,  and  forthwith  the 
su  ix^  :x  Ts  commenced  operations.  Men,  women, 
aiui  chililrvn  ded  before  the  advancing  cloud, 
uhich  came  along,  gathering  in  its  progress 
the  cuiiincs  of  pencils,  scraps  of  daubed  paper, 
rv*:ii»anis  of  crayons,  crusts  of  bread,  and  other 
Uiu  r  Icn  by  the  artists  engaged  in  copying  the 
}vaintiuc^ 

WiV  Ixnide  you  if  you  linger  in  your  way 
out  to  take  ;uiother  look  at  Nicholas  Poussin's 
IVluct\  or  are  beguiled  far  a  moment  to  dwell 
(m  the  fain  melancholr  featnves  of  the  beautiibl 
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Joanna  of  Naples.  On  come  the  inexorable 
sweepers :  your  shoes  are  filled  with  sand,  and 
your  hair  with  dust,  in  a  moment. 

We  were  literally  swept  out  of  the  Louvre ! 

A  few  days  since,  the  weather  changed  while 
we  were  in  the  gallery,  and,  on  coming  out,  we 
found  it  rained  in  torrents.  We  took  refuge  in 
the  hall  down  stairs  appropriated  to  the  statues, 
while  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  a  cittadine. 

The  statues  are  to  me  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  in  the  Ixmvre.  That  of  the 
Gladiator  is  a  perfect  wonder  of  art :  I  really 
know  not  whether  admiration  or  astonishment 
was  uppermost  as  I  gazed  on  this  chef-d'ceuvre. 
There  is  an  expression  in  every  muscle  and 
lineament  that  is  altogether  inconceivable — 
such  nerve  and  vigour,  the  whole  figure  seems 
instinct  with  life.  Looking  at  it  from  behind 
in  particular,  it  actually  appears  to  boimd  and 
fly  forward,  the  act  of  springing  upon  the  anta- 
gonist is  BO  vividly  realised.  The  expression  of 
mental  enei^,  as  well  as  physical,  convoyed 
in  the  noble  countenance  is  astonishing. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  carriage  obliged 
us  to  prolong  our  stay  at  the  Louvre  until  the 
short  November  day  began  to  close  in.  Every 
one  had  left  but  onnelves,  and  a  perfect  still- 
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-:7«  Tti^.l  12.  th.ise  vast  chambers,  broken 
.^7  ',;-  -^^  ,c,'3s;onalfixXstep  of  a  porter  re- 
:.':.  s^  :':'  i^'^.  thi  ilesened  corridors.  Tlicre 
■'^i-  >. '.:^.:'.-:ii^  thrilling  in  the  silence,  and 
C:  '-.--. -.-..Lv-f  twiiicht.  and  those  motionless 
:./_r.-,  "I::';I-.*s  aadlile-like,"  ranged  aroimil 
■:.  -.'z-.:-  y^-.:;*;als.  A  Strang  feeling  of  awe 
,--.:  .--.T  :::;,  As  the  li^t  faded  gradually 
;  -■.- .  ;>;■  r.^-rts  srtmt.'J  to  dilate  in  size,  and 
—  ■ -.  -.■-■.-■  in.listini-i  and  spectral- like.  I 
i!  -  ■«:  i.-r..:.  : -.rirsrlfsudilenlr  transportwlinlo 
>  ::.L  '^■<.r.  .'.s  n-iaon.  (leopled  with  unearthly. 

■  M;>:..-.-.-.s.  ihc  citiadiue  is  at  the  door,  and 
:..r;  ■  r;  ■.^■.::' r; ".". AS."  This  sober  announcement 
~:--  -.1.:  :\r.  r-.ner  pat  u>  flight  all  my  dreamy 
>;.-.. -.C'.r.'.'.s..  .tTi.invalledmy  ^ncyfiom  along 
M  -.1 1 ;   .■.--.iy  :;  -ijd  set  om  upon. 

"::  ;'.-.::  :n  Paris  of  Uriag  in  etages  or 
s;  :;;-.  t.:.".i  ri  Mr  being  iKcupied  by  a  different 
:!*:.'.:'% , :-  .i  I'h.iracteTistic  and  peculiar  one.  It 
>  .L.:^ .'-.;»  to  think  of  the  rarieiy  of  grades,  and 
i'.:ur-.<:s.  ai!ti  piir»uii»,  and  circumstances  that 
i'.-.:  r.<i'i\-i,-V(rs.  all  shut  in  at  ni^tby  the  saaie 
■,v:-.i  i-.v;ieT\\  A  house  is  thus  a  little  worid 
;»  ni:nijiun\  and  the  scenes  that  go  on  in  it  an 
t}'ii.:iw  of  the  events  **  of  the  great  BabeL" 
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This  morning  our  femme-de-chambre  told  ub 
that  her  slumbers  had  been  disturbed  by  an 
unusual  confusion  in  the  room  overhead.  There 
were  sounds  of  sufTering,  and  agitated  whispers, 
and  hurried  despatches  for  medical  aid,  and 
passings  to  and  fro  of  pale  faces  on  the  stairs. 
She  dreaded  lest  the  morning  light  should 
bring  some  tale  of  death :  but  no — it  was  the 
arrival,  not  the  departure,  of  a  pilgrim  in  this 
world  of  sorrows  that  had  caused  the  com- 
motion. 

Just  about  the  same  hour,  I  was  attracted  to 
my  n-indow  by  a  noise,  and  the  flashing  of 
lights  in  the  court-yard  below.  A  handsome 
carriage  came  dashing  in  over  the  stones ;  the 
steps  were  let  down  by  the  powdered  footmen 
with  a  fracas  that  must  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  our  sleeping  neighboiu^  au  second, 
and  two  plumed  and  jewelled  belles  descended, 
returning  probably  from  a  ball  or  the  opera. 

When  I  heard  of  the  anxious  night  upstwrs, 
I  thought  of  tliis  contrast  below.  Many  such 
are  passing  all  round,  I  doubt  not,  every  hour; 
and  had  I  been  in  my  usual  observing  mood 
since  we  came  to  this  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  gone  on,  as  before,  putting  down 
all  I  saw,  and  heard,  and  guessed,  and  gathered, 
I  should  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  com- 
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pile  a  little  history  of  the  ^'  Sayiugs  aud  duingri 
of  a  Paris  abode." 

My  room  is  one  of  those  which  foim  the 
hollow  square  surrounding  the  court-yard.  The 
vtindows  of  these  variously  occupied  apartments 
are  a  sort  of  index  to  the  tastes  and  condition 
of  the  inmates.  One  at  right  angles  with  mine, 
au  quatrieme,  is  filled  with  flowers  in  boxes; 
they  seem  to  be  carefully  tended  and  watered, 
and  sometimes  a  cage  with  canaiy  birds  in  it 
is  hung  out  among  them.  I  have  seen  a  guitar 
in  that  wuidow,  and  tlie  comer  of  a  rose- 
coloured  blind — all  symptoms  of  a  lady  occu- 
pant. 

Just  two  windows  from  this,  on  the  same 
etagCy  is  a  very  different  picture.  A  gigantic 
sort  of  wire-work  cage  is  suspended  outside 
tliis  croisee  also;  and  there  are  birds  in  it 
too.  Not  canaries,  however;  but  a  featherless 
chicken,  hanging  up  by  the  head,  and  two 
pigeons,  couched  very  amicably  side  by  side  in 
their  own  cold  gravy.  The  defunct  pair  figured 
doubtless  yesterday  at  the  repast  of  the  fair 
owner  of  the  living  birds;  for,  as  the  little 
kitchen  of  each  ^^  appariement^  is  on  the  same 
story  with  it,  this  probably  is  hers. 

A  fat  cooky  with  her  inflamed  fiery  face  emu- 
lating the  scarlet  kerchief  on  her  head,  has  jnst 
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come  to  the  casement,  and,  opening  the  meat- 
cage,  taken  tliereout  a  dish  of  lard,  and  the 
suspended  chicken.  The  botfe  of  onions  and 
turnips  she  has  left  on  the  window  look  like  a 
caricature  on  the  fragrant  loses  and  geraniums 
of  tiie  neighbouring  croisee. 

This  mixture  is  stiange:  it  would  have 
afforded  me  endless  amusement,  had  not  my 
mind  been  less  happily  engaged.  As  it  is  1 
have  seen  and  heard  little  of  what  is  going  on 
in  this  teeming  hollow  square,  except,  perhaps, 
the  unceasing  labours  of  an  unhappy  young 
lady  not  far  off,  who  is  pursuing  the  "  delight- 
ful task"  of  learning  music.  Up  the  gamut 
and  down  again  go  her  poor  indefatigable  fin- 
gers from  morning  till  night ;  the  only  change 
or  variation  with  which  she  indulges  herself 
and  her  hearers  heing  from  the  plain  scale  lo 
the  chromatic,  and  from  the  chromatic  to  the 
plain  again.  The  discordant  tones  of  the  porter's 
parrot, who  shrieks  out,  "Bon  jour, Jacquot" — 
"  pauvte  Jacquot" — "  Ah  !  le  petit  Jacquot '." 
until  his  shrill  cries  can  be  heard  at  the 
cinquieme,  are  a  welcome  relief  to  this  musical 
monotony. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Parting— Hotel  du  Nord^  rersus  THotel  des  Bains  — 
The  Boulogne  steamer — The  ladies'  cabin — Laiidinir 
—Conclusion. 


Boulogney  Nov.  Wth. — Another  chasm,  which 
I  have  no  inclination  to  fill  up.  It  would  com- 
prise the  parting  with  my  beloved  G and 

W ,  and  the  bitterness  of  that  is  too  firesli, 

too  prone  already  to  recur,  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
it.     The  day  arrived  too  soon ; 

''  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing." 

Perhaps  Byron  goes  too  far  in  that  parting- 
scene  in  the  Corsair,  the  most  touching,  most 
natural,  most  heart-rendingly'tnie  that  ever  fell 
from  poet's  pen,  when  he  says  of  ^'  fiurewell,** 
that, 

'^  in  that  word — that  fatal  word,  ho we'er. 

We  promise^^hope— believe— there  breathes  despair." 
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Perhaps  he  goes  too  far  in  this ;  and  yet  who  is 
there  that  in  the  hitter  moment  of  separation, 
with  all  the  uncertainties,  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  before  him,  has  not 
rather  felt  a  momentary  pang  of  "  despair,"  than 
a  gleam  of  any  mote  hopeful  feeling  i 

But  enough : — those  who  know  what  parting 
it,  need  not  be  told  of  its  sadness,  and  those 
who  do  not — I  was  going  to  say  are  to  be  en- 
vied ;  but  no.  They  must  in  this  case  be  stran- 
gers to  that  endearing  affection  which  makes  it 
so  hard  to  say  farewell ;  and  though  spared  the 
transient  pain  of  parting,  must  lose  the  great 
and  abiding  pleasure  of  loving  and  being  loved. 
The  road  between  Paris  and  Boulogne  is  bo 
"  flat,  stale,  aud  utterly  unprofitable"  to  every- 
body except  the  inn-keepers,  (who  by  the  way 
seem  to  have  profited  abundantly  this  season,} 
that  the  best  spirits  would  fail  to  embellish  it. 

When  we  reached  Samer,  the  next  stage  be- 
fore Boidognc,  a  very  amusing  scene  took  place. 
Before  the  carriage  had  well  stopped,  a  hand, 
with  a  card  in  it,  was  thrust  into  the  window, 
and  presently  appeared  the  young,  ruddy,  ani- 
mated face  belonging  to  stud  hand,  the  eyes 
beaming  with  eagerness,  while  the  lips  moved 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  "  Ladies  and  shen- 
tlemen,  'low  me  to  recommend  de  Hotel  den 
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Baiiis,  de  best  hotel  at  Boulogne— vou  nill  be 
ver  well  dere^-de  best  hoteL" 

"  Soycz  persuade,  messieurs  et  dames,  quo 
Ic  iiicillcur  hotel  d  Boulogne,  c'est  I'Hotel  du 
Xord — riiutt'l  du  Nord,  messieurs  et  dames." 

Tliis  was  breathlessly  uttered,  and  half-a- 
dozcn  other  cards  poured  into  our  laps  by  a 
fresh  candidate— a  small,  keen-eyed,  batchet- 
raccd,dried-iip  little  man,  with  a8baq>,  pinched 
nose,  set  crooked  in  a  visage  as  wiinkled,  as 
anxious,  and  as  full  of  business  as  if  he  had 
tlic  politics  of  Europe  to  manage. 

llic  ruddy  advocate  of  the  hotel  des  Bains, 
\vitl]out  even  deigning  a  fiance  at  the  new 
comer,  began  again: 

"  Ladies  and  shentlemen,  'low  me  to  recom- 
mend de  hotel  des  Baios,  de  best  hotel — " 

"  Le  ineillciir  hotel  c'est  I'Hotel  du  Nord," 
exclaimed  the  pale-faced  champion. 

"  I  who  Npcak  de  English,  can  assure  you, 
shentlemen,  dat  de  best — " 

"  Coiomc  si  tout  le  monde  ne  savait  pas  le 
Francois  !"  interrupted  the  other;  evidently  sore, 
however,  at  this  advantage  which  his  anta- 
gonist possessed  over  him.  "  Mesueurs,"  he 
added,  "  vous  trourerez  k  Vh&uH  du  Nord  un 
valet  de  place  qui  parle  par&itememt  bieu 
Anglais." 
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'•  All  de  waiters,  and  eveiy  body  speaks  de 
English  at  I'Hfltel  des  BMns." 

"  SoyeE  persuade  cependant  que  I'Hdtel  du 
Nord"— 

"  Dey're  superior  shops  close  to  I'H&tel  des 
Bains." 

"  Les  meilleurs  boutiques  4  BotUogne  sonl 
en  face  de  FHotel  du  Nord," 

*'  And  den  you  have  de  view  of  de  sea  from 
de  windows." 

"  On  le  Toit  aussi  de  THcitel  du  Nord,"  ex- 
claimed the  rival  champion,  nothing  daunted : 
— (the  sea  is  half  a  mile  from  this  hotel.) 
"  Oui,"  he  continued  with  the  vehemence  of 
one  who  knew  he  was  making  a  bounce ;  "  je 
vous  asHure,  messieurs  et  dames,  que  Too  peut 
voir  la  mer  de  THotel  du  Nord." 

"  Aye,  from  de  top  of  de  chimney — cried  the 
advocate  of  the  Hotel  des  Baios ;  and  this  sally 
excited  a  roar  of  laughter  (ram  every  one  round 
the  carriage. 

We  inside  had  been  laughing  for  some  Ume. 
Indeed  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused — 
there  was  something  so  irresistibly  comic  in  the 
contrast  between  the  two  advocates  and  the 
vehement  energy  witli  which  they  pnt  forth 
the  claims  of  their  respective  hotels.  Our 
mirth  in  no  way  interfered  with  their  volubility, 
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*ift  utej  treat  on,  erciy  bov  aad  tben  ksozd- 
iiiif  to  tb«  •unisg  poinu— "  'I^>v  me  to  re- 
coTaTnenil  (1«  Hotel  ^t*  BuMi,**  and  ~  Sajn 
^i^^ti&A*:  qut:  I'Holel  dn  Nerd,'  Ac 

f-'n  a  l'>n);  tim*  tli£  contest  proceeded,  in  the 
tni<-  hpiiii  of  French  poUteoew,  each  waiting 
to  tieipn  his  speech  ontil  hie  opponent  had 
iVmi:.  imt  irben  ihe  strife  vaxed  wann,  and 
ihf  titn';  }teffait  to  grow  ihtnt,  inasmnch  as  the 
)a.st  h'ir<^-  was  now  pttt  to,  no  such  measores 
wer*^  ke^ft  Both  talked  together  «»  £ut  and 
»s  loud  as  they  conld,  the  nnmiDg  duet  in- 
creafting  eren-  moment  in  energv  and  rohibi- 
lit  V ;  aiid  a»  we  diore  off,  "  'Low  me  to  lecom- 
intend,''  and  "  Soyez  persoadi  que,"  still 
•>'iiiii(k-(l  behind  us  in  roicea  strained  to  their 
iilmrfSt  pitch. 

'I*he  Kicamer  wan  to  start  at  two  o'clock  after 
ini'lniffhL  1'heie  being  no  possibility  of  secnr- 
ioff  berthft  beforehand,  we  drove  to  the  jner 
Hh(irtl)-  after  one,  and  choae  our  qoarters  in  Ihe 
cabin  before  any  of  its  destined  occiqwnts  had 
come  on  board.  Having  depomted  sundry 
packages  in  the  berths  selected,  aa  signs  of  pear 
M-HHion,  we  returned  on  deck  to  inhale  the  sea 
breezes  and  enjoy  the  beanty  of  the  night. 

Nothing  could  be   more  lorely.    The  ■  sea 
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within  the  pier  where  we  lay  at  anchor,  was  as 
smooth  as  glass  and  almost  motionless,  save 
where  it  rippled  with  a  faint  munnuring  sound 
against  the  keel  of  the  fishing-boats  that  were 
moored  along  the  shore.  In  the  distance,  out- 
side the  bar,  was  heard  the  measured  swell  of 
the  mighty  ocean,  that  most  musical  and  ma- 
jestic of  sounds,  which  comes  booming  on  the 
ear  in  the  silence  of  night,  with  an  effect  at 
once  so  solemn  and  so  soothing. 

In  the  direction  of  the  town  all  was  quiet. 
Two  or  three  boatmen  with  lanterns  in  their 
hands  were  moving  about  on  the  pier,  and  oc- 
casionally the  heavy  sullen  tramp  of  a  douanier 
was  heard,  as  he  passed  by  on  his  patroie, 
muffled  up  in  his  shaggy  great-coat 

But  it  was  in  the  heavens  that  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  night  reigned  triimiphant.  The  sky 
was  of  the  deepest  and  most  resplendent  blue, 
spangled  with  countless  myriads  of  stars, 
which  without  "  speech  or  language,"  were  de- 
claring with  voiceless  eloquence,  the  glory  of 
their  Almighty  Maker. 

The  pure  brightness  of  these  heavenly  bodies 
reflected  in  the  tremulous  waters  below,  con- 
trasted beautifhlly  with  the  strong  fiery  glare 
of  the  torches  that  gleamed  at  intervals  along 
the  shore.    These  watch-fires  extended  fax  as 
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the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  dusky,  deep  Ted 
light  they  flung  upon  the  surrounding  objects 
and  across  the  waves,  was  indescribably  pic- 
turesque. 

Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  unusual 
loveliness  and  tranquillity,  and  the  fresh  briny 
smell  of  the  sea  which  came  wafted  to  us  bv 
the  gentlest  of  night  breezes,  added  to  its  charm. 
We  stood  by  the  helm  of  the  vessel,  no  one 
.being  on  the  quarter-deck  but  ourselves,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  silence. 

Suddenly  a  head  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
little  winding  stairs  leading  down  to  the  ladies* 
cabin,  and  in  another  moment  the  figure  of  the 
stewardess  was  seen  issuing  therefrom. 

^^  Bless  my  heart,  ladies  !'*  she  exclaimed,  at 
the  top  of  her  shrill  English  voice,  while  she 
peered  at  us  inquisitively ;  ^^  bless  my  heart,  is 
it  you  I  see  here  ?  Well,  if  I  wasn^t  sure  I 
had  assisted  you  safe  into  bed  half  an  hour  ago ! 
There^s  three  ladies  in  yoiu*  berths, — ^I  was  sure 
they  were  the  same  I  promised  them  to, — 
they've  been  there  this  half-hour — ^hless  my 
heart,  here's  a  pretty  mistake !  ** 

This  was  rather  a  check  to  our  stas^gaxing. 
We  followed  the  stewardess  into  the  regions 
below,  and  in  our  way  there  met  one  of  our 
gentlemen  on  the  stairs.  He  entered  so  warmly 
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into  OUT  grievance,  that  in  the  anxiet;  to  see 
U8  restored  to  our  rights,  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  tbe  cabin  where  were  the  usurpers.  Two 
young  ladies,  at  sight  of  masculine  attire,  tbrth- 
with  covered  up  their  heads  in  the  clothes ; — 
the  other,  an  old  one,  though  infinitely  the 
least  able  to  bear  an  exhibition  is  her  night- 
cap, sat  up  most  courageously  in  her  berth,  and 
defended  herself  and  her  daughters  with  con- 
siderable eloquence.  We  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  dispute  the  point.  There  were  three  Bo£as 
still  vacant,  and  of  these  we  took  possession, 
having  previously  abstracted  irom  beneath  the 
ladies,  the  packages  which,  containing  as  they 
did  brushes,  combs,  and  other  hard  toilette  ne- 
cessaries, would  not  have  agreed  well  with 
their  delicate  limbs,  or  added  to  the  comfort  of 
their  slumbers. 

Every  moment  now  brought  new-comers, 
and  bertha  and  sofas  began  to  till  rapidly. 
TTiere  was  a  great  variety  of  character^  and 
many  odd  and  amusing  scenes.  But  a  ladies' 
cabin  is  sacred,  and  I  must  not  draw'aside 
the  curtain  that  veils  it  from  the  profane 
gaze.  It  behoves  us  of  the  weaker  sex,  to  hold 
altogether  and  maintain  our  own  privileges, 
learning  horn  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
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sticks,  and  the  well-known  example  of  a  flotl 
of  sheep,  of  what  value  is  unanimity. 

When  every  comer  seemed  full,  a  lady,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  young  daughters  of  all 
ages,  from  **  blushing  seventeen**  down  to  five, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  cabin- door.  She 
looked  round  with  dismay  at  the  numbers  of 
**  bonnets  de  nuit**  that  peeped  out  of  everj- 
berth  and  sofa.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  her 
countenance  and  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  that 
was  singularly  prepossessing,  and  I  felt  quite 
sorry  for  her  disappointment.  After  a  short 
consultation,  however,  the  stewardess  arranged 
to  get  mattresses  on  the  floor  for  them,  and 
here  the  party  were  at  last  accommodated,  or 
I  should  say  placed,  for  they  looked  verj'  un- 
comfortable. The  lady^s  solicitude  was  en- 
tirely about  her  children — she  inconvenienced 
herself  to  aflbrd  them  more  space,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  admiring  her  interesting 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  little  group. 
She  seemed  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and  a 
very  fond  wife  too,  as  I  could  perceive.  Her 
husband,  it  appeared,  had  not  come  on  board 
with  her,  and  great  was  her  uneasiness  lest  any 
thing  should  have  happened  to  him,  or  that  the 
vessel  should  start  before  he  reached  it.  As  her 
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mattress  was  close  to  my  sofa,  I  could  see  the 
miseiy  she  was  in.  Eveiy  sound  made  her 
start,  and  whenever  the  curtain  before  the 
cabin-door  moved,  she  sprang  up  in  an  attitude 
of  the  greatest  suspense/  At  length  it  was  half 
drawn  aside  and  a  man's  figure  appeared  peep- 
ing in.  My  interesting  neighbour  raised  her- 
self quickly  up  as  usual,  and  I  saw  at  once  by 
the  recognition  that  it  was  her  husband.  The 
curtain  closed  again,  and  muttering  an  ejacu- 
lation of  delight  and  thankfuhiess,  she  fell  back 
on  her  pillow  and  was  soon  asleep. 

A  commotion  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin  out- 
side broke  the  stillness.  Our  stewardess,  in 
going  out  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  left  a  comer 
of  the  curtain  open,  so  that  I  could  see  what 
passed 

A  tall,  thin  man,  rolled  up  in  great  coats,  his 
face  half  shrouded  in  shawls  and  a  profusion  of 
grizzled  whiskers,  had  just  come  in,  and  was 
strutting  about  the  cabin  in  atoweringpassion. 
He  was  evidently  a  Frenchman,  and  between 
his  broken  KngUsh  and  the  rage  which  nearly 
choked  his  voice,  was  almost  unintelligible. 
Before  him  stood  the  steward,  a  short,  thickset 
man,  in  a  blue  sailor's  jacket,  listening  with  the 
most  dogged  and  imperturbable  stupidi^  to  the 
Frenchman's  passionate  tirade. 
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"  I  say,  vy  you  grre  aw«y  my  belt — ^vat  for 
you  dare  to  give  away  my  bert  to  anybody — 
faow'H  dis,  sare,  how's  dis  ?" 

"  Sir," —  began  the  steward. 

"  Silence,  coqoio ! — don't  speak  to  me — I 
take  my  place  dis  moniing, — I  come  down 
here  to-night,  and  den  in  my  bert,  my  veiy  own 
bert  dat  I  took  wit  my  own  eyes, — dere  a  great, 
big,  fat  man  sleeping — snoring  like  one  cochoD 
iu  my  bert — ah '.  sacre — you  shall  turn  him 
out,  dat  you  shall." 

"Sir " 

"  Silence !  I  no  soflfer  you  to  talk~I " 

Here  the  sharp  little  stewaidess  inters 
posed;  she  seemed  determined  that  no  man, 
be  he  French  or  otherwise,  in  a  pasaion  or  not, 
should  daunt  her,  or  check  her  shrill,  shrewish 
voice. 

"  I  assure  you,  «r,  'tis  eootrary  to  onr  roles 
to  keep  places — we  can  do  no  such  things 
quite  contrary  to  the  mleB  of  the  vessel,  ur." 

"  Pardon,  madanWt  I  no  apeak  to  you — 1 
apeak  to  dis  dull  lump,  dia  lourdeoa,  dia  coqtiin, 
dis  mister  steward  here.  Vat  fiw  did  he  give  away 
my  bert  to  dat  snoring  man ;  ij  did  he  dale  to 
put  him  in  my  place, ha?  I  will  have  him 'pon 
do  floor  yet,  though  he  ia  ao  bt  and  big — he 
shall  not  grunt  and  xoofle  in  my  bert— I  will 
pull  him  out." 
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"  Impossible,  sir,  quite  contrary  to  the  rules 
— quite  impossible,"  said  the  stewardess. 

"  Impossible !  den  I  will  tell  you  vat  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  possible  for  me  to  go  out  of  dis, 
and  not  give  you  von  sous,  pendard !— nor  you 
eider,  ma^ame — no,  not  one  sous  shall  you  get. 
I  will  turn  my  back  to  your  cabin,  I  will  sleep 
in  my  carriage — dat's  possible.  I  will  leave 
your  ship  altogeder,  so  I  will,  impertineos! 
I'll  go  in  de  Kent — I'll  go  back  to  Boulogne— 
dcre's  possible  for  you." 

So  saj-ing,  and  with  a  few  more  oaths  than  I 
choose  to  insert,  the  enraged  Frenchman  flung 
himself  out  of  the  cabin,  the  steward  looking 
after  him  in  sullen  silence,  while  the  sturdy 
UtUe  stewardess,  with  true  feminine  pertinacity, 
had  as  usual  the  last  word  in  the  aigomeat  be- 
fore she  returned  to  her  place. 

We  had  not  yet  weighed  anchor.  More  peo- 
ple continued  coming  and  going,  and  I  was 
observing  with  half-shut  eyes  their  various 
movements,  when  a  sudden  rush  over-head,  and 
the  fearful  cry  "  a  man  overboard !"  roused  op 
every  one  in  our  cabin.  There  was  a  moment 
or  two  of  suspense,  but  at  length  the  curtain 
moved  and  every  head  was  stretched  out  of 
every  berth  to  hear  the  tidings.  "  Xo  harm 
had  happened."    The  man  had  been  pioviden- 
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tially  rescued  from  where  he  had  fallen^  be- 
tween the  quay  and  the  vessel. 

In  a  few  nunutes  after  this  we  were  under 
weigh,  and  gliding  with  veiy  little  motion  over 
the  ^'  yeast  of  waves.^*  Our  blessings  were  all 
of  the  negative  kind,  but  not  the  less  highly 
prized  for  tliat  There  was  no  wind,  no  swell, 
no  illness,  and,  though  last  not  least,  no  t<ilking. 
None  can  properly  understand  or  esteem  the 
value  of  this  most  blessed  exemption,  who  has 
not  learned  to  do  so  in  the  ladies*  cabin  on  board 
a  steamer.  If  I  wanted  to  defend  mj  sex  from 
the  imputation  they  so  universally, — ^I  was  just 
going  to  say  deservedly, — ^lie  under,  of  failure  in 
taciturnity,  I  should  not  attempt  to  convert  the 
accusers  by  introducing  them  into  ''  the  ladies* 
cabin."  Whether  it  is  that  at  these  head-ach- 
ing seasons  one  is  peculiarly  sensitive  of  sounds, 
or  from  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  but  cer- 
tainly at  no  time  does  the  ^'  continual  dropping^ 
of  that  tiresome,  unruly  little  member,  whose 

but,  "  honour  bright  !**   I  forgot  that  I 

must  tell  no  secrets. 

The  gray  morning  brought  its  usual  scenes. 
One  by  one  the  wakening '' hive**  slid  down 
noiselessly  from  their  berths  —  missing  gar- 
ments began  to  be  in  request,  shawls  absent 
from  their  ovmers  without  leave  were  called  in. 
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and  scrambliog,  irregular  toilettes  commenced 
all  round.  Alas !  poor  Modesty !  ncrer  is  tliat 
shy,  shrinking,  interesting  goddess  so  reduced 
to  coutxirances  of  all  sorts  as  in  the  ladies* 
cabin.  How  anxiously  she  looks  round  for 
dark  comers,  where  she  may  keep  out  of  sight 
of"  sister  eyes,"  aud  out  of  reach  of  the  trea- 
cherous window  OFcr-head  !  How  nerronaly 
she  starts  when  the  curtain  moves,  and  the  skirt 
of  a  great-coat  brushes  by  on  its  way  up  stairs, 
or  else  the  rough,  sua-humt  hand  of  the  steward 
is  pushed  in  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  somebody,  or 
his  tiresome  face  comes  peering  about  for  the 
stewardess.  And  then,  perhaps,  despite  all  her 
care  and  management,  there  comes  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  vessel,  aiid  the  drapery  so  anxiously 
arranged  slips  aside ;  and  a  dimpled  arm,  or  it 
may  be,  a  lair  round  shoulder  peeps  out  Poor 
Modesty  ! — But  I  am  pledged  to  draw  no  pic- 
tures, and  I  must  abstain,  though  there  are  gro- 
tesque, and  droll,  and  interesting,  aye  and  very 
pretty,  graceM  ones  too,  to  be  had  for  the 
sketching. 

When  we  had  emerged  from  our  sleeping 
quarters,  and  got  upon  deck,  our  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  dense  fog,  and  our  ears  with  the 
intelligence  that  owing  to  it  we  should  probably 
have  to  spend  another  night  on  board.   Shortly 
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after  we  were  anchored  in  the  Thames,  and 
then  indeed  our  prospects  seemed  hopeless 
enough. 

"  Ugly  weather — ^veiy  ugly  weather !"  growled 
the  gruff  helmsman  ;  but  iinth  due  respect  to 
him  be  it  written,  it  was  anjrthing  but  **  ugly." 
It  might  have  been  the  noyelty,  but  certainly  I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  and  peculiar  effect 
than  that  of  the  sun-light  streaming  through  the 
mist,  the  long,  bright  rays  lying,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  'dividing  one  ele- 
ment from  the  other  with  a  streak  of  radiance. 
The  mist  too,  though  dense,  was,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  simshine,  neither  dark  nor  murky.  It 
resembled  a  bright,  silveiy  haze,  and  the  distant 
ships,  with  their  tall  masts  and  sails  seen 
through  it,  looked  like  dim,  shadowy  spectres. 
As  each  passed  slowly  by,  dilated  to  an  unna- 
tural size  in  the  mist,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
mysterious  phantom-ship,  the  terror  of  the 
northern  seas. 

But  soon  the  fog,  which  had  been  coquetting 
with  land  and  sea  all  the  morning,  now  rising, 
now  descending  upon  them,  withdrew  itseH* 
completely,  contraiy  to  the  predictions  of  etp* 
tain  and  crew.  The  smi  shone  out  trinmpli- 
anUy,  the  spectral  ships  assumed  their  tabataii- 
tial  appearance  of  the  wooden  walls  of  OU 
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£ugland,  and  once  more  our  paddles  were  in 
active  motion.  The  shores  flew  rapidly  past 
— a  few  more  windings,  and  London,  with  ibi 
domes  and  towerii,  appeared  shxouded  in  fog — 
uo  "  silvery  haze"  but  a  thi^,  yellow,  dingy, 
smoky  atmosphere. 

Already  the  din  of  the  "  great  Babel,"  that 
indescribable  compomid  of  sounds,  reached  our 
ears, — the  custom-house  officers  came  on  board, 
accompanied  by  that  terror  of  lady-smugglers, 
a  woman! — the  lamps  on  London-bridge  strug- 
gled with  a  sickly  glare  through  the  gloom  of 
theNovemberevening — the  engines  panted  coq- 
Tulsively  in  an  expiring  gasp — the  steam  whiz- 
zed, the  paddles  stopped,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment  our  feet  were  pressing  British  ground 

My  journal  is  ended.  Many  a  pleasant  hour 
its  varied  page  records,  and  many  a  bright  re- 
collection will  it  bring  in  days  to  come,  should 
days  to  come  be  mine.  Even  already,  the 
past  seems  like  some  happy  dream,  from  which 
1  have  awoke  to  the  wonted  realities  of  life. 
But  with  its  "  pleasant  memories"  must  ever 
come  a  deep  and  heart-felt  sense  of  thankiut- 
ness  to  Him,  the  fountain  of  our  every  stream 
of  happiness.  His  watchful  care  has  shield- 
ed me  and  mine, — has  been  about  our  path. 
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whether  that  path  were  on  the  mountain  or 
the  wave.  A  blessed  earnest  that  the  same 
Almighty  arm  will  guide  us  safely  all  our 
journey  through, — that  longer  journey  to  the 
better  land  of  which  our  wanderings  here  are 
but  the  type  and  shadow. 


THE   END. 
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